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d>C ^N^p IkA^MOC dAOinOP^CON ^Vr^ZCTM CTp. 

fh'fmO'ic T€XNIT^N T^N H^pOC ^PfA KOAOCCoVc, 

^cyxoic Mop(t>&Tci NOON (t>eiM^Na>N Hd^rr^SSof^dNO^c It* ^o?cin, 
oi^i (t>p€c)N A^N^T^f na> CYMM^OeTN 
ofoc ^p' iTn d Bfoc 
dnoeeN 6* ^^ (t>poNTfA€c 

T^N T^CA' ^2€ipr&CM^NCA>N* 

^hi A€YCCCa>N 6€Ar€TM €c TCAOC ^N OYMO A&B(a)N &NT. 

KiUihOC Ti nekNT^PXON, CKOn^€l A^ h^nhm^p 

T^N npOCCionOIC (t>MAp6N €(t>€ZOMlN&N TOTC HMieloiCI r^^^N^N 
K&) MCA^CON «^Bp6n eypY6MCA>N C6€N0C, 

^K A' dAdAY^c X&pcfc, 

M^KPOC, J> KAeiNOf, XP<^NOC 
YMM€ M^ Ke^MNOi C€BCa>N* 

<I>2k*, «^€fMN&CTOi CTOMATCON Alt TCpHN^N ^I^CICC, ^H. 
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Tc M^N€i Vm€T€P&, e&?/v\* «^N2kpel[ciN diAAoA&noTc 

oT c^A^c oVk TAoMeN xpycanCoy 
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YMMi TAP ^eAiON M^N <t>&/v\i AcAykInai, oVA* Immgn CKdrON, 

i!AAA A^MHOYC* aG^Cnatoi x^PiTec 

A€YKelN npdc ^ktTn 'Ecn^poY. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The first object of this book is to ofier a contribution 
to a chapter in the history of Greek Literature which 
has perhaps received less attention than its import- 
ance deserves. The oratorical branch of Attic prose 
has a more direct and more fruitful relation to the 
general development than modem analogies would 
suggest. To trace the course of Athenian oratory 
from its beginnings as an art to the days of its 
decline is, necessarily, to sketch the history of Greek 
prose expression in its most widely influential form, 
and to show how this form was affected by a series 
of causes, political or social. 

The second object of the book is to supply an aid 
to the particular study of the Attic orators before 
Demosthenes. The artistic development of Attic 
oratory is sketched as a whole. But a separate 
and minute treatment is given only to Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates and Isaeus. The period 
thus specially determined has more than a corre- 
spondence with a practical need: it has an inner 
unity, resting on grounds which are stated in the 
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Introduction and which are illustrated at each stage 
of the subsequent inquiry. 

As regards the former and larger of these two 
purposes, the writer may venture to hope that his 
attempt, however imperfect, will be recognised at 
least as one for which, in this country, there is room. 
The History of Greek Literature by Otfried Mtiller 
— translated and continued by Donaldson — ^had been 
carried only to Isocrates when the author died, 
at the early age of forty- three, in 1840. Miiller's 
chapters on " The beginnings of regular Political and 
Forensic Oratory among the Athenians" (xxxin), 
on "The new cultivation of Oratory by Lysias" 
(xxxv), and on "Isocrates" (xxxvi), are, relatively 
to the plan of his work, very good : that is, they 
state clearly the chief characteristics of each writer 
separately. But this very plan precluded a full 
examination of each writer's works, and even a full 
discussion of his style. Nor does Miiller appear to 
have regarded Oratory otherwise than as strictly a 
department, or adequately to have conceived its 
relation to the universal prose literature. The 
materials for a more comprehensive estimate had 
already been brought together in Westermann's 
Geschichte der Beredsamkeit, which carries the 
chronicle of technical rhetoric and of eloquence to 
the days of Chrysostom. But this great work is 
rather a storehouse of references than properly a 
history ; and, owing to its vast compass and its 
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annalistic method, gives too little space, propor- 
tionally, to the best period of Athens. Westermann's 
thesaurus and Miiller's sketch have recently been 
supplemented by the excellent works of Dr. R Blass : 
(1) "Die Attische Beredsamkeit von Gorgias bis zu 
Lysias," 1868: (2) "Isokrates und Isaios," 1874— 
of which the latter came into my hands only after 
my own chapters on Isocrates were almost wholly 
printed. I desire here to record in general terms 
my obligations to both these works. Particular 
debts are in every case, so far as I know, acknow- 
ledged on the page where they occur. 

For the analyses of the orations it seemed best 
to adopt no uniform scale, but to make them more 
or less fiill according to the interest of the subject- 
matter or the nature of its difficulties. In analysing 
the works of Isocrates, which Abound in matter of 
literary or historical value, I have endeavoured to 
give the whole of the contents in a form easy of 
access, and, at the same time, to preserve the most 
characteristic features of expression. A careful 
analysis, whether copious or not, is necessarily to 
some extent a commentary, since the analyst must 
exhibit his view of the relation in which each part 
of the writer's meaning stands to the rest. 

In this sense, I hope that the analyses will 
serve my second and more special purpose — ^to help 
students of these five orators who have nothing but 
a Greek text before them. Critical scholarship in 
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England has done some of its best work on the 
orators before Demosthenes. The names of John 
Taylor, Markland, Robert Tyrwhitt, Dobree, Dobson, 
Chm'chill Babington — to mention only a few — are 
proof enough. But it is long since the orators before 
Demosthenes have been taken into the ordinary 
course of reading at our schools and universities. 
The commentary of Mr. Sandys on Isocrates Ad 
Demonicura and Panegyricus is (so far as I know) 
alone in this country. Frohberger's selections from 
Lysias, Schneider's selections from Isocrates, Rauchen- 
stein's selections from Lysias and from Isocrates, 
Bremi's selections from Lysias and from Aeschines, 
are representative of the German feeling that these 
Greek orators should be read by ordinary students. 
The principal reason why they have dropped out of 
school and university favour among ourselves is 
perhaps not difficult to assign. Demosthenes and 
(in his measure) Aeschines have a political and 
historical interest of a kind which every one recog- 
nises, and which lends dignity to ancient prose in 
the eyes of a public that is rather political than 
philological. Many speeches which Demosthenes did 
not write have long been studied among us in the 
belief that they were composed by that statesman ; 
while, on the other hand, comparatively few know, 
or comprehend, the conjecture of Mr. Freeman that 
every Athenian ecclesiast was equal in political 
intelligence to an average Member of Parliament. 
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In truth, an oration taken at hazard from Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates or Isaeus, will often be 
poor food for the mind if it is read alone. What is 
necessary to make it profitable is some idea of the 
world in which it was spoken. These orators who 
were not conspicuous actors in history must be read, 
not fragmentarily or in the light of notes which 
confine themselves to explaining what are termed 
" allusions," but more systematically, and with some 
general comprehension of the author and the age. 
Brougham, one of the best and most diligent critics 
of ancient oratory, himself tells us that he could not 
read Isaeus : — " the total want of interest in the 
subject, and the minuteness of the topics, has always 
made a perusal of them so tedious as to prevent us 
from being duly sensible of the force and keenness 
with which they are said to abound/' If, however. 
Brougham had considered Isaeus, not as merely a 
writer on a series of will-cases, but as the oldest and 
most vivid witness for the working of inchoate 
testation in a primitive society, and, on the other 
hand, as the man who, alone, marks a critical phase 
in the growth of Attic prose, it is conceivable that 
Brougham should have thought Isaeus worthy of the 
most attentive perusal. 

The present attempt to aid in giving Attic 
Oratory its due place in the history of Attic Prose 
was begun in the summer of 1870, and has since 
employed all the time that could be spared to it 
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from the severe and almost incessant pressure of 
other occupations. In addition to the works of 
Dr. Blass, I would name the exhaustive work of 
Arnold Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, as one 
which has been my constant help. M. Perrot's 
'* L'^filoquence Politique et Judiciaire k Athfenes : 
jdre Par tie, Les Prdcurseurs de D^mosthfene," and 
Mr. Forsyth's Hortensius^ also claim my gratitude. 
Among particular aids, I must mention the Essay 
on Isocrates, by M. Havet, prefixed to M. Cartelier's 
translation of the irepl avTtSoarea)^, — an acknowledg- 
ment which is the more due since, by an inadvertence 
for which I would fain atone, the essay is ascribed at 
p. 43 of my second volume, not to its true author, 
but to the scholar whose memory he has so loyally 
served. The article of Weissenbom on Isaeus in 
Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopaedia, the editions of 
Isaeus by Schomann and Scheibe, and the edition 
of the two Speeches On the Crown by MM. Simcox, 
must be added to the list. I am glad that my 
Introduction was not printed too soon to profit by 
some of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd's remarks on Pericles. 
The authorities, general or particular, not specified 
above will be found in a list which is subjoined. If 
an obligation anywhere remains unacknowledged, I 
would beg my readers to believe that it is by an 
oversight which I should rejoice to have the oppor- 
tunity of repairing. 

Last, though not least, I have to thank my 
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friend Mr. Sandys for his help in revising some of 
the earlier sheets of the book for the press, as well 
as for several valuable suggestions. 

It seems probable that the study of antiquity, 
especially of the Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures, so far from declining, is about to enter 
on a larger and a more truly vigorous life than it 
has had since the Kevival of Letters. That study 
has become, in a new and fuller sense, scientific. 
The Comparative Method, in its application to 
Language, to Literature, to Mythology, to Political 
or Constitutional History, has given to the classics 
a general interest and importance far greater than 
they possessed in the days when the devotion 
which they attracted was most exclusive. For the 
present, indeed, during a time of transition, the 
very breadth of the view thus opened is apt to be 
attended by a disadvantage of its own. So long as 
the study given to ancient Greece or Eome was 
practically confined to the short periods during 
which the literature of either was most brilliant, 
this study was often narrow, perhaps, but it was 
usually searching and sympathetic. The great 
masters in each kind were known at close quarters. 
Their excellence was not something taken on credit, 
as giving them their claim to a place in a rapid 
survey. It was apprehended and felt. Paradoxes 
as to their relative merits were, therefore, not so 
easily commended to educated opinion in the name 
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of a revolt from academical prescription. I remember 
to have seen an ingenious travesty of "The Last 
Days of Pompeii," in which the sorcerer Arbaces 
had occasion to recite the praises of his countrymen, 
the Egj^tians. "The Greeks," Arbaces sang, "are 
wonderfully clever ; but we have invented the 
Greeks." Goethe said that Winckelmann had 
"found" the antique; but it appears sometimes to 
be forgotten that this merit is essentially distinct 
from that intimated by the Egyptian. In the mean- 
time, I am, persuaded that any one will be doing 
useful work who makes a contribution, however 
slight, to that close study of the hest Greek literature 
which ought ever to be united with attention to 
the place of Greece in the universal history of the 
mind. In these things, as in greater still, the words 
are true, " Securus iudicat orbis terrarum." 



The Univbrsity, Glasgow, 
November 1875. 
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stitution begins to be developed 
through the vavriKbs 6x^oi : 
Fourth Class made eligible 
for archonship : boards for 
internal administration multi- 
plied {dyopdfofioif ixrrOvofioi^ 
etc.) 

Athenians take Eion, reconquer 
Lemnos, reduce Scyros and 
Carystus. 



Thrasydaeus, tyrant of Agrigen- 
turn, exnelled : Empedocles 
opposes the restoration of the 
tyranny, i. cxviii. 



Death of Aristeides. 



Thrasybulus succeeds Hieron 
as tyrant of Syracuse. 

Thrasybulus expelled from Sy- 
racuse : Gelonian dynasty 
overthrown and a democracy 
established. Naxos revolts 
from Athens and is subju- 
gated. 

Athenian colonists destroyed 
by Thracians near Ennea 
Hodoi: it. 189. 

Thasos revolts from Athens : is 
reduced 463 B.c. 

Death of Xerxes : Artaxerxes I. 
(Ma«fpAx«/)) king (—425 B.C.) 

Helots rise against Spartans 
( — 455 B.C.): quarrel between 
Athens and Sparta : alli- 
ance between Atnens and Ar- 



gos. 



Megara joins Athenian alliance : 
Long Walls of Megara built. 



ANNALS 
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OlympiacU and 
Archons. 




80. Phrasiclei- 
des 



2. Philocles 



3. Bion 

4. Mnesithei- 

des 



460 



469 



81. Callias 



3. Sosistratus 



468 
467 



466 



466 



3. Ariston 



4. Lysicrates 
82. Cnaerepha* 
lies 

2. Antidotus 

3. Euthyde- 

mos 



4. Pedieus 



464 

468 
462 

461 

460 



449 



Parmenides yisits Athens. 

Zenon of Elea ('Mnventor 
of Dialectic," Arist. ) flor. 

Hippocrates the physician 
bom. 

Democritns born. 

Calamis, sculptor, flor. 

Polygnotus, painter, flor. 
■ Lysias bom, ace. to [Plut.] 
and Dionys. (cf. 444 B.C.) 
I. 141. — Thrasymachus 
of Chalcedon bom ? 

Aeschylus *Op€<rrela, 



Pindar 'OXu^tT. 9. 

Death of Aeschylus aet. 69. 



First tragedy, IleXcddes, of 
Euripides, cut. 36. 



Pindar *0\vfir, 4 and 5. 

Ion of Chios, tragic poet, 
begins to exhibit. 

Crates comicus. 

Anaxagoras aet. 50 with- 
draws from Athens : he 
had taught Pericles and 
Euripides. 



Cephalus, father of Lysias, in- 
vited to settle at Athens by 
Pericles? i. 140. 

Revolt of Egypt from Persia 
( — 455 B.C.) 



Reforms of Ephialtes 11. 209. 



Cimon ostracised i 

Long Walls of Athens begun. 
Embitterment of the conserva- 
tive party: murder of Ephi- 
altes. — Athenians defeated at 
Tanagra by Lacedaemonians 
and allies. — Athenians de- 
feat Boeotians at Oenophyta. 
Athenian empire at its greatest 
extent. 

Cimon recalled from exile. Com- 
pletion of two Long Walls, 
viz. (1) that from Athens 
to Phaleron, t6 'PoKripiKby 
T€ixotf and (2) that from 
Athens to the Peiraeus, 
afterwards known as r6 
B6p€ioy T€ixos. A third wall, 
between these two (t6 did 
fUffov, or t6 y&rioy), was built 
some years later. 

Destruction of Athenian arma- 
ment sent to help Inaros 
II. 188. Persians reduce all 
Egypt except the fens held 
by Amyrtaeus. — Ithome sur- 
renders to Sparta (cf. 464 
B.C.) : Tolmiaes, arparriy^y 
settles expelled Helots at 
Naupactus. — Athens conquers 
Aegina. 

Death of Alexander I. (0cXA- 
Xtjp) of Macedon (498 b.c. — ) : 
accession of Perdiccas. 



Five Years' Troce between 
Athens and Sparta i. 129. 
Athens sends 60 ships to 
help Amyrtaeus in Egypt. 

Siege of Citium in Cyprus by 
Cimon : cf. 11. 188. His 
death. Athenian victory at 
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88. PhiliscuB 
2. Timarchides 



3. Gallimachas 

4. Lysimachi- 

des 



84. Praxiteles 



2. Lysanias 




448 

447 



446 

446 



444 



448 



3. Diphilus 



4. Timocles 
86. Myrochides 



2. Glaucines 

3. Theodorua 



4. Euthymenes 



86. Lvsimachus 



442 



441 

440 



489 
488 



487 



486 



Cratinas comicos flor. 



Ictinus and Callicrates, ar- 
cliitects, flor. 



Date for birth of Lysias 
placed between this year 
and 436 by C. F. Her- 
mann and Blass, i. 142 
(cf. 459B.C.). 

Pheidias aeL 44 has super- 
intendence of the paolic 
art- works of Athens. 

Death of Pindar <uL 79. 

Herod, ad, 43 goes to 
Thurii : Lysias cither 
now or later. 



Euripides atl, 49 gains, for 
the first time, the first 
prize in tragedy. 

Andocides bonii i. 70. 
Decree to put down Comedy 

d€iv). 
Sophocles *Ai'Ti76i'i; (in the 
year of his arpaTTiyla), 



Parthenon completed and 
dedicated : Pheidias act. 
50. — Euripides "AXki;- 

OTlf. 

Pheidias goes to Elis. 

Decree against Comedy re- 
X)ealed. 

Jsocrates bom, ii. 2. 

TEc Zeus at Olympia com- 
pleted by Pheidias. 



the Cyprian Salamis. Alleged 
treaty ( * * of Callias ") between 
Athens and Persia, 11. 156. 
Alcibiades bom ? 

Death of Themistocles. — Athe- 
nians under Tolmides defeat- 
ed by Boeotians at Coroneia. 
Athenians evacuate Boeotia : 
their dpxii begins to break 
up. 

Euboea and Megara revolt from 
Athens. Lacedaemonians un- 
der Pleistoanax invade Attica. 
Thirty Years* Trace between 
Athens and Sparta : Andoci- 
des, grandfather of the orator, 
an envoy, i. 130. 



Foundation of Thurii (i. 141), 

by Athenian colonists, on the 

site of Sybaris. 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, 

ostracised : aristocratic party 

broken up. 



Revolt of Samoa from Athens : 
Andocides avus and Sopho- 
cles command with Pericles 
against Samoa, i. 71. Samos 
surrenders in 9th month. 
Appeal of Samians to Lace- 
daemonians : congress at 
Sparta : Corinthians insist 
on the principle of non-inter- 
ference with an autonomous 
city. 



The people of Epidamnus apply 
to their metropolis Corcyra: 
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XXXIX 



Olympiads and 
Anions. 



2. Antilochides 



3. Chares 

4. Apseudes 



87. Pythodorus 



2. Euthyde- 
mus 



3. Apollodoras 



4. Epameinon 



88. Diotimus 



2. Eucleides 




486 



434 

488 



482 



431 



430 



489 



428 



427 



3. Enthynos 



Propylaea of Athens be- 
gan. 

Phrynichns comicus begins 
to write. 



426 



Pheidias and Aspasia pro- 
secuted daepetas: Pnei- 
dias dies in prison — 
Anaxagoras also prose- 
cuted : be withdraws to 
Lampsacus. 



Pericles speaks the crird- 
<fHoi of those who had 
fallen in the first year of 
the war. 

Euripides Mi^deta. 

Xenophon bom. 



Polydeitus, sculptor, flor. 



II. 



Damon, musician, flor. 

143. 
Plato born (May). — Death 

of Pericles (autumn). 
Eupolis writes Comedy. 



Gorgias visits Athens as 
chief envoy of Leontini, i. 
cxziiL Tisiasaccompanies 
him, ace. to Pans. Aristo- 
phanes begins to satirise 
the New Culture in his 
AaiToKeis — a contrast be- 
tween the old school and 
the new. 



Aristophanes Ba/9vX(^tot — 



help is refused, and they 
apply to Corinth. 
Corinthian army admitted into 
Epidamnus : sea • fight be- 
tween Corinthians and Cor- 
cyraeans : Epidamnus capitu- 
lates to Corcyraeans. 

Embassies to Athens from 
Corcyra and from Corinth : 
Athens makes a drfensive 
alliance with Corcyra : 10 
Athenian ships sent to Cor- 
cyra under Lacedaemonius 
son of Cimon. 

Corcyraeans, supported by Athe- 
nians, defeated in a sea-fight 
by Corinthians (spring). — 
Athenians blockade Pydna 
and Potidaea. — Congress at 
Sparta (autumn) : a large 
majority of the aJlies vote lor 
war with Athens. 

Peloponnesian demands reject- 
ed by Athens. — Beginning of 
FeU^ponnesian War, — Theban 
attempt on Plataea. — First 
invasion of Attica under 
Archidamus. — Brasidas, now 
first heard of, rescues Methonc 
from Athenians. 

Year 2 0/ War, — Second inva- 
sion of Attica. — Plague at 
Athens. — Pericles unpopular : 
he is fined, but re-elected 
strategus. 

Year 3 of War, — Potidaea sur- 
renders on conditions (cf. 
382 B. c. ) — Phormion, com- 
manding Athenian fleet, gains 
two victories in Corintnian 
gulf. 

Year 4 of War, — Lesbos, ex- 
cept Methymna, revolts : 
Athenians besiege Mytilene. 
— Third invasion of Attica, 
led by Cleomenes. 

Year 5 of War, — Plataea de- 
stroyed by Sparta, 11. 176. — 
Fourth invasion of Attica, 
led by Cleomenes. — Mytilene 
taken by Athenians, i. 55 : 
massacre proposed by Cleon 
and averted by Diodotus. — 
Strife at Corcyra between 
oligarchs and demos (sum- 
mer). Athens sends help to 
Leontini. 

Year 6 of War. — Athenians 
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Olympiads and 
Arciioiis. 




4. Stratocles 



89. Isarchus 



425 



424 



2. Ameinias 



3. Alcaeus 



4. Aristion 



fO. Astyphilos 



V 



428 



422 



421 



tan 



a plea for the allies 
against Cleon, etc. 

Aristophanes 'Axapi^eis. 
Zeuxis, painter, flor. 



Aristophanes 'Iirrels. 



Thucydides, the historian, 
is banished, or withdraws 
from Athens, in conse- 
quence of his failure to 
save Amphipolis (Janu- 
ary?). Returns to Athens 
in 403. 

Aristophanes Xe^^Xcu (Ist 
edit) 

Aristophanes Z^ires. 



Eupolis in his K6Xeucef 
brings in Protagoras as 
then living at Athens. 



Isaeus bom 11. 264. 
Plato comicus flor. 



purify Delos and restore the 
Panionic festival, to be held 
there every 4 years. 

Year 7 of War, — Corey raean 
demos, helped by Eurymedon 
and Athenians, storm Istone : 
massacre of oligarchs. — Fifth 
invasion of Attica led by Agis 
II. — Demosthenes occupies 
Pylos. Spartan hoplites block- 
aded in Sphacteria : Cleon 
takes the island, and brings 
Spartan prisoners to Athens. 
— Death of Artaxerxes I. (465 
B.C. — See next year.) 

Yexir 8 of fTor.— Defeat of 
Athenians by Thebans at 
Delium. — Brasidas in Thrace : 
he gains Acanthus, Amphi- 
polis, Stageirus, Toroue. — 
Congress of Sicilian Greeks 
at Oela : Hermocrates de- 
nounces Athenian aggression. 
Accession of Dareius II. 
(No'^os — 405 B.C.) after a con- 
test 

Year 9 of War. — Brasidas in 
Thrace : Scione and Mende 
revolt from Athens. — Truce 
for a year. 



Year 10 of War. — Torone re- 
covered by Cleon. Battle of 
Amphipolis : Cleon and Brasi- 
das Killed. — Number of Athe- 
nian males above the ago of 
20 was at this time about 
20,000 : total civic popula- 
tion (excluding yAroiKOi and 
slaves) about 82,000: average 
attendance in Ecclesia, about 
5000. 

Year 11 of War.— Peace " of 
Nicias," for 50 years, nomi- 
nally valid down to 414, but 
not accepted by Boeotians, 
Corinthians or Megarians. 

Year 12 of War. — Separate 
treaty of Sparta witn (1) 
Boeotians, (2) Argives. — Alci- 
biades contrives to alienate 
the Argives from Sparta : de- 
fensive alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Elis and 
Mantineia. 



SI. Ariumoatas 



Agathan tragicas flor. 



FictitiooB il.-ite of [AnJoc^.] 
or. * Kori 'AXmjSidSou, 
[. 131. 

Socrates llor., <ul. 1)3 : 
Plato is now H: Ald- 
biades drc. 34, XenDphon 
cire. 18.— Euripides Tpw- 



Aristopl;!!] e» 'OpmSei. 



Viar 13 0/ B'nr.— AlcibiadM 
(j-T/iaTijTiii : be makes 4 prd- 
gress tlirough AcLaia. — lura- 
jiion of EpidautuB by Argivca. 

Tear li o/" fJ'ar. —Spartans in- 
vade Argoi. Argi7ejt, with 
Alcibiadea, attaok Drehoms. 
iiua : Spartans come to the 
dareoce of Tegen. Battle of 
Msntineia (cf. 362 S.C.) : Com- 
pletfl riutorj of Spnrtaiu orer 
Argives anil AUienUtis. Oli- 
gircliical conspiracy of the 
ThouMod at Argos. 

Yrar 16 o/ irnr. —Rising of Ar- 
rive dBtnos against oligarchs. 
^Athenian expeiiilion to got 
back Amphipotis : I'erdtccas 
of Macedon breakii faith, and 
the plan fails, — OHtraoiam of 

i last, recorded e 



bv Cleiathenes about 509 B.C. 
(Cf. I. 134.) 

I'cor IB a/ Jrnr. — Atheniana 
tiika MeW l[. tS4. 

Victories of Alcibiades at Olym- 
piaf II. 22S.— EiiibaMV to 
Athens from Egosta, asKing 
help againnt Scliuus. Athe- 
nian enravk seat to Egcsta. 

I'tar 1 7 of War. — EnToya return 
from Egesta : Sicilian Expe- 
dition voted. —Mutilation of 
the Hemiac, just as fleet is 
going to Bail for Sidly (May), 
I. 71 — (Athenian ambitions 
in 415: 11. 187.) — Alei- 
hindes accused of profaning 
Mysteries. — Exvrditiim aaill 
/or .SifWy under Nieiaa, Lama- 
tihna and Alcihiades. — Ex- 
citement caused at Athens by 
disclosures of Diocleidfit and 
Andocides. Alcibiadee cod- 
demned to death in his ab. 
rnnce. Niciaa niissei his 
chance of investing Syracuse. 

Tfar 18 of JFar.—Srcwtd cam- 
paig7i in Sicily. Lamochus 
killed. Gyltppua enters Syra- 
cuse. Nicina writes to Atliens 

year 19 of /Fai-. — Deceleia in 
Attica fortitied by Lacedae- 
monians, IT. ISS, who ravuo 
Attica. Formal end to the 
truce of 421. Beginning of 
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92. Callias 



2. Theopom- 
pus 



3. Glaucippus 



4. Diodes 



93. Euctemon 



412 



411 



410 



409 



408 



TOV 



Antiphon or. 6 xcol 
XopevTou T I. 61. — Lysias 
and his brother Polem- 
archus, driven from 
Thurii, come to Athens. 
—Euripides 'EX^iy, 'Av- 
dpofi^da, Callimachus, 
sculptor, flor. 



First return of Andocides 
to Athens, i. 78. Anti- 
phon dies, I. 13. Xeno- 
phon begins his 'EWrfvucd 
with the manceuvres at 
the Hellespont just after 
the battle of Cynossema : 
of. 362 B.C. 

Aristophanes AvaurTpdnjt 
Qea/jLOtpopidl^oiKrai, 

Second return of Andoci- 
des to Athens : or. 2. 
T€pl TTjs iavToG Ka668ov, I. 
107. — Dramatic date of 
Plato ^atdposl II. 8.— 
History of Thucydides 
breaks off after the battle 
of Cyzicus. 



Sophocles iiXoK-HiTrjs, 



Euripides *OpiaTrjs. Aris- 
tophanes UXovTOi (1st 
edit.: cf. 888 B.C.) 



the second chapter of the 
War, called the AexeXeiKhs or 
*l(i}VLOi T6Xe/ioj ( — 404 B.C.) — 
Third campaign in Sicily. 
Sea-fight at Syracuse : Athe- 
nian fleet destroyed. Death of 
Nicias and of Demosthenes. 

Death of Perdiccas, King of 
Macedon (454 b.c. — ) ; acces- 
sion of Archelaus ( — 899 B.C.) 

Year 20 of War, — Revolt of 
Lesbos from Athens, i. 58. 
Revolt of Euboea, 11. 265. 
Revolt of Chios, 11. 158. Pe- 
daritus commands there for 
Sparta, 11. 198. Revolt of 
Miletus. Oropus seized by 
Boeotians, 11. 178. Athe- 
nians lose a sea - fight off 
Cnidus, II. 851. — Samian 
demos, true to Athens, rises 
against the oligarchs. Athe- 
nian fleet musters at Samos : 
Spartan Astyochus defeats 
Gnarminus. Alcibiades takes 
refuge from Spartans with 
Tissaphernes : his overtures 
to the Athenian leaders. 

Year 21 0/ War. — Government 
of the Four Hundred, i. 7 : 
(March — June.) — Erato- 
sthenes (Lys. or. 12) active at 
the Hellespont for the oli- 
garchs : I. 261. — Athenian 
victory at Cypossema. — Eva- 
goras oegins to reign ? 11. 106. 



Year 22 of JTar. — Thrasyllus 
commands on coast of Asia 
Minor, i. 294. — Second form 
of the Trierarchy brought 
in — ffvyTpirjpapx^o- : cf. 357, 
340 B.C. — Athenians attack 
and recover Cyzicus : death 
of Spartan admiral Minda- 
rus, — Cleophon 8rjiJMy<Mfy6s : 
Athens rejects Spartan ofl'ers 
of peace. 

Year 23 of War. — Athenian 
campaign under Thrasyllus 
in Lydia. — Messenians in 
Pylus surrender to Sparta. — 
Megara recovers Nisaea. 

Year 24 of War. — Alcibiades 
recovers Selymbria and By- 
zantium for Athens. — Troops 
under Thrasyllus defeated at 
Ephesus, I. 294. 



ANNALS 
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Olympiads and 
Archona. 



2. Antigenes 



3. Callias 



4. Alexias 




407 



406 



406 



94. Pythodonis 



2. Eucleides 



3. Micon 



404 



408 



402 



Lysias or. 20 irwip UoKv- 
ffTpdrov ? I, 211. 



Death of Euripides. 



Death of Sophocles. 
Aristophanes Bdrpaxoc. 
Dramatic date of Plato 
Topylas, 



Polemarchus, brother of 
Lysias, put to death by 
the Thirty (May) ; Lysias 
escapes to Megara, 1. 1 4S : 
cf. 263. — Isocrates leaves 
Athens for Chios, 11. 6. 



Proposal to give Lysias the 
citizenship defeated by 
Archinus, i. 149. Lysias 
or. 12 icarA *EpaToa04' 
yovst I. 256.— Lysias or. 
34 T€pl Tov fi^ KaTaXOaat 
rV ToXire/av, I. 206. 

Isocrates returns to Athens, 
II. 6. Isocrates or. 21 
Tpbs EOOi^oWf II. 221. 



Third and final return of 
Andocides to Athens. 



Year 25 0/ fTor. — Alcibiades 
returns to Athens, is chosen 
cTfMTTjyln and leads the pro- 
cession to Eleusis. — Antio- 
chus, the pilot of Alcibiades, 
defeated ov Lysander off 
Notion. Alcibiades plunders 
C^e. He is deposed from 
his arparriyla : ten new Gene- 
rals are chosen. 

Year 26 0/ War, — Dionysius I. 
becomes tyrant of Syracuse, 
II. 170. — Callicratidas (suc- 
cessor of Lysander) storms 
Methymna and blockades 
Conon in Mytilene. Com- 
plete victory of Athenians at 
Arianusae : death of Calli- 
cratidas. — Theramenes accuses 
the Generals : six are put to 
death, Socrates protesting. 

Year 27 0/ Jf^ar. — Battle of 
Aegospotami (late autumn). 
The Areiopagus takes measures 
for public safety, 11. 212. 
Conon escapes to ^vagoras. 
Death of Darieus II. (424 
B.C. — ) : Artaxcrxes II. (Mvi^- 
fuay — 359 ac.) succeeds him. 

Theramenes brings the terms of 
peace from Sparta. Agoratus 
informs, I. 265. Athens sur- 
renders to Lysander. Critias 
and Eratosthenes arc among 
the five ^0o/)Oi, and then among 
the Thirty, i. 261. Tyranny 
of the Thirty begins (April). 
Thrasybulus advances from 
Phyle to Peiraeus. The 
Thirty deposed in 8th month 
(Dec). Theramenes put to 
death in autumn, 11. 6. — 
Death of Alcibiades act, circ, 
45. 

Thrasybulus and the exiles in the 
Peiraeus are at war with the 
Ten ; but are in possession 
of Athens before tne end of 
July. — Democracy formally 
restored in September. — Law 
of Aristophon, 11. 329. — 
Knights who had served under 
the Thirty are required to re- 
fund their Kardo-rao-tf, I. 242. 
— Expedition from Athens to 
Eleusis, to dislodge the Thirty, 
I. 247. 
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4. Xenaentas 



96. Laches 



2. Aristocrates 



401 



400 



899 



3. Ithycles 

4. Suniades 



96. Phonnioii 



2. Diophantas 



3. Eubulides 



898 
897 



396 



896 



894 



Lysias or. 21 8tapo5oKLas 

dwoXoyia, I. 214. 
Lysias or. 24 inrip rov 

dSwdrov'i I. 249. 
Isocrates or. IS vpbs EaX- 

M/uixov, II. 233. 
Lysias or. 25 di}/M>u Kara- 

\0(r€(in dwoKoyla, 1. 245. 
Sophocles Oldlwovs iirl Ko- 

Xuvf : brought out by 

Sophocles nepos. 



Parrhasius, painter, flor. 



Andocides or. 1 T€pl tGiv 
fivffTTjplufUf 1. 112. — Death 
of SocrateSf i. 150. — 
Lysias or. 30 Kard Niko- 
fidxoVf I. 218. — [Lys.] or. 
6 Kard 'ApdoKlSov, I. 277, 
— Plato withdraws to 
Megara. — Lys. or. 13 
Kard 'AyopdroVf I. 265. 

Ctesias brought his UepaLKd 

to this year. 
Lysias or. 17 xepl drifioa-Lup 

XfnitidTiav [better xcpi 

Tdv ^Epdnavos xpVt^'''<*f^]f 

I. 296. 
Isocrates or. 17 xcpi toO 

^€&yovs, II. 228. 



Lysias or. 18 ire pi drjfu^c-eun 
tQv Tod ^ikLov ddeXiftoO, l. 
223. 

Plato €tet. 34 returns to 
Athens. His TopyLas 
written between this year 
and 389. 

Lysias or. 7 irepl tov otjkoO ? 

I. 284. 

[Lysias] or. 9 inrip toO 
(TrpaTiufToVf I. 227. 

Isocrates or. 20 xard Aox^* 
TOV, II. 215. — (or 393) 
or. 19 AlytyriTiK^f 11. 
218: or. 17 TpoTc^Ti<c6y, 

II. 223. 



Expedition of Cyrus the younger, 
II. 159, 171. Battle of Cynaxa 
and death of Cyrus (autumn). 
— Retreat of the Greeks : they 
reach Armenia in the winter. 
— War between Lacedaemon 
and Elis. 

Campaign of Thimbron in Asia 
Minor, II. 159. 

The Greeks in their retreat 
reach Cotyora on the Euxine 
eight months after battle of 
Cynaxa. 

Proceedings before the Areiopa- 
gus against men formerly of 
the XXX., I. 292. 

Dercyllidas supersedes Thim- 
bron in Asia Minor, 11. 159. 
— Death of Archelaus of Mace- 
don (413 B.C. — ) ; his son 
Orestes succeeds, but is dis- 
possessed (396 B.C.) by his 
guardian Aeropus. See 394. 

Second campaign of Dercyllidas 
in Asia Minor. 

Third campaign of Dercyllidas 
in Asia Minor : he is about 
to invade Caria when he 
meets the satraps and makes 
an armistice with Tissapher- 
nes. 

Beginning of 6 wepi 'F6doy vdXc- 
fioi between Persia and Sparta 
(—394 B.C.), II. 159. First 
campaign of Agesilaus in Asia 
Minor, 11. 160. 

Athenian expedition to relieve 
Haliartus, i. 242. Alcibiades 
the younger takes part, i. 253, 
and Lysander is killed. — 
Second campaign of Agesilaus. 



Beginning of Corinthian War 
(—390 B.C.), II. 159. Naval 
campaigns of Conon (Lys. or. 
19), 1. 230.— Battle of Corinth. 
Agesilaus in Boeotia(autumn), 
I. 242. Battle of Cnidus, ii. 
159. — Dionysius I. hard 
pressed by Carthaginians, ii. 
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xlv 



Olympiads and 
Archons. 




4. Demostratus 



97. Philocles 



2. Nicoteles 



3. Demostra- 
tus 



893 



892 



4. Antipater 



98. Pyrrhion 



2. Theodotus 



3. Mystichides 



4. Dexitheus 



891 



890 



889 



888 



887 



886 



886 



Lysias or. 8 Korbi. lifuavoSf 
I. 272. 

Polycrates Ka-niyopla 2«- 
Kpdroutf II. 90. 

( — 391) Isaeus the pupil of 
Isocrates, 11. 266. 

Lysias or. 16 inrip Marrt- 
Oiov ? I. 240. 

Isocrates begins to teach. 
First period of his School, 
392-378 B.C. : ii. 9.— 
Aristophanes 'EKKXi/ertd- 
^oi«(rat. 

( — 890 B.C.) Isocrates or. 
11 BovatfHt, II. 91 : or. 
13 Kard owJKffTCip, II. 124. 

Andocides or. 1 xc/ji rrji 
vpdt AaKedcufioylovt elp^yrjs 
(spring), I. 125. — Isocra- 
tes visits Gorgias in Thes- 
saly, II. 5. 

Isaeus or. 5 Tcpl tov Ai- 
K€uoyiyovs icXi^pou, II. 349. 

Scopas, sculptor, and Theo- 
pompus, last poet of Old 
Comedy, flor. 

Lysias or. 28 icard *Epryo- 
K\4ovSy I. 215. 

Lysias or. 27 xari 'Eiri- 
Kpdrovs ? I. 217. 

Lysias or. 29 irard ^iXoKpd- 
TovSy I. 235. 

Ae sc hines born. Plato act, 
4^ first visits Sicily. His 
HoXiTcia was begun be- 
fore this year. 

Lysias or. 33 '0Xu/xT(aK6s, 
I. 199. 

Aristophanes nXoOrof — se- 
conu (the extant) edition, 
marking the transition to 
Middle Comedy; cf. 408 

B.C. 

Polycrates eminent as a 

teacher of Rhetoric, 11. 91. 

Lysias or. 19 irepl tuv 'Api<r- 



Lysias or. 22 jcard tup eiTO- 

TuWv ? I. 221. 
Plato act, 43 begins to teach 

in the Academy ? 



198. — Amyntas II. of Mace- 
don begins to reign, 11. 156. 

Long Walls of Athens restored 
bv Conon, i. 82. 

Lechaeum, western port of 
Corinth, taken by Lacedae- 
monians, II. 352. 



Plenipotentiaries sent by Athens 
to treat for peace at Sparta, I. 
82 (winter 391-390). 

Thrasybulus the Steirian re- 
ceives Amadocus I. and 
Seuthes into the alliance of 
Athens, 11. 166 : descends the 
coast of Asia Minor, 11. 346. 



Death of Thrasybulus the Stei- 
rian, I. 241. Athenian ex- 
pedition to aid Evagoras, i. 
231. — Conquests of Dionysius 
I. in Sicily and Magna Grae- 
cia, II. 161 (389-387 B.C.). 



388-387 B.C., Diotimus com- 
mands in Hellespont, i. 232. 

Dionysius I. of Syracuse sends 
an embassy to Olympia : i. 
152. 



Eight triremes imder Thrasybu- 
lus the Colly tean taken by An- 
talcidas, near Abydus, i. 238. 
— Peaceof Antalcidas, ii. 149. 

Plataea rebuilt by Sparta as a 
stronghold against Thebes, ii. 
175. 

Mantineia destroyed by Lace- 
daemonians, II. 150. — Begin- 
ning of war between Evagoras 
and Artaxerxes II., 11. 157. 
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THE ATTIC ORATORS 



Olympiads and 
Archons. 




99. Diotrephes 



384 



2. Phanostra- 
tas 



3. Evandrus 

4. Demophilus 

100. Pytheas 

2. Nicon 

3. Nausinicus 



883 



382 



881 

880 
879 
878 



4. Callias 



101. Charisan- 
dru8 



2. Hippoda- 
mus 



3. Socratides 



4. Asteius 



377 



376 



376 



874 



878 



( — 383 B.C. ) Lys. or. 10 kotA 
8eo/ari)0-rov, I. 289. 
Demosthenes born (Scha- 
fer). 

Aristotle born : Plato (ut, 
45. 




Lysias or. 26 icarA Et/dy- 
hpov^ I. 237. 



( — 380 B.C.) Lysias frag, 
cxx. f. (Sauppe) hrkp ^• 
pcvlKov, I. 308. 

Lysias (i. 152). 



Olynthus besieged by Lacedae- 
monians, II. 148. — Beginning 
of Olynthian War (—379), 
II. 156. Cotys becomes King 
of Thracian Odrysae. Iphi- 
crates goes against him with 
Athenian force : then makes 
peace with him, 11. 338. 

The Cadmeia seized by Lace- 
daemonians, II. 150. — Philip 
of Macedon, son of Amyntas 
IL. bom: cf. 359 B.C. 



Gor^ias and Aristophanes 
die about this time. 

( — 376 B.C.) Isocrates com- 
panion and secretary of 
Timotheus, 11. 9. 

These orators flourish : — 
Callistratus, Leodamas, 
Thrasybulus and Cepha- 
lus of Collytus, II. 372. 



( — 3 7 1 B. c. ) Isaeus or. 1 we pi 

TOU 'AptCTdpXOV KXl^pOVy 

II. 333. 

— 351, Second period of the 

school of Isocrates, 11. 

10. 
Death of Antisthenes, 11. 

99. 
Isaeus or. 8 irc/>l rod Klpta- 

voi Kkiipov ? II. 327. 
Arards (son of Aristophanes) 

and Eubulus, earliest 

poets of Middle Comedy. 
Isocrates or. 2 irpin Ntico- 

icX^tt, II. 83. 



Isocrates or. 14 nXarai>c6s, 
II. 175. 



Phlius besieged by Lacedaemo- 
nians, II. 148. 

End of Olynthian War, 11. 
156. 

Athens at the head of a new 
Naval Confederacy, 11. 9. — 
Financial reform : establish- 
ment of the 20 (TVfifioplcu for 
payment of war-tax, 11. 29. 

Orjpducbs ir6\€fAos (ii. 831) begins 
( — 371 B.C.). Invasions of 
Boeotia by Agesilaus and 
Cleombrotus, 11. 175. 

Agesilaus invades Boeotia. — 
Thebes begins to reorganise 
the Boeotian Confederacy, 11. 
175. 

End of war (385 — ) between 
Evagoras and Artaxerxes II., 
II. 156. Cleombrotus invades 
Boeotia. 

Timotheus sails round Pelopon- 
nesus : Corcyra and other 
cities of the Ionian Sea join 
the Athenian League. 

— 370 B.C., Jason of Pherae 
tagos of Thessaly, 11. 18. 
Death of Evagoras king of 
the Cyprian Saiamis, 11. 103. 
0)ngress at Sparta. Peace 
between Athens and Sparta, 
II. 177 : Thebes excluded 
from it, td. 180. 

Plataea destroyed. Walls of 
Thespiae razed by Thebans, 
II. 177-8. At this time 
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Olympiads and 
Archons. 


B.C. 


02. Alcitthe- 


372 


nes 




2. Phrasiclei- 
des 


871 


3. Dysnicetus 


870 


4. Lysistratos 


869 


08. Nausigenes 


868 


2. Polyzelus 


867 


3. Cephiso- 
dorus 


866 



Isocrates or. 1 xp^ Ai;- 
ItAifiKw ? II. 80 : or. 8 
NiKoxX^f ^Ki^T/xot, II. 86. 



Isocrates or. 10 ^'EKhnji 
iyxiifuoy, II. 96. 



Isaeos or. 9 xepl rod *AffTv- 
<fil\ov kMipov, II. 830. 



Isocrates EpisL i. Aiovvaltfi, 
II. 239. 



Dionysius I. gains tragic 
prize with A&rpa'EKTopot. 

Plato aet. 62 visits Sicily 
for second time. 

Aristotle aet. 17 comes to 
Athens, where he lives 
till Plato's death in 847. 

Isocrates or. 6 'A^f^afio;, 
II. 193. 

Demosthenes comes of age: 
his studies with Isaeus 
probably begin, 11. 268. 



Oropus belonged to Athens, 
178 : cf. 412 B.C.— Timotheus 
deposed from his (rrpanjyio. 
and accused by Iphicrates 
and Callistratus. — Iphicrates, 
Chabrias, Callistratus chosen 
Generals. 



Battle of Leuctra, July 6, 11. 
195. 

General Peace (excluding the 
Thebans) concluded at Sparta 
(" Peace of Callias "), June 16, 
II. 138. — Jason of Pherae 
enters Greece as mediator. 

Jason assassinated, 11. 18. First 
march of Epameinondas into 
Peloponnesus : invasion of 
Laconia : foundation of Mc- 

Salopolis and of the new 
[essene, 11. 193. 
Second march of Epameinon- 
das into Peloponnesus. First 
expedition sent by Dionysius 

I. of Syracuse to help the 
Corinthians and Spartans : 
Athens also forms friendlv 
relations with him. — Death 
of Amyntas II. of Macedon : 
accession of his eldest son 
Alexander II. (brother of 
Philip). 

Second expedition sent by Dio- 
nysius I. 

Pelopidas imprisoned by Alex- 
ander of Pherae : released by 
Epameinondas. — Philip {act. 
14) sent by Ptolemaeus as 
a hostage to Thebes : lives 
there till 365 B.C. — Alex- 
ander II. of Macedon put to 
death by usurper Ptolemaeus 
(—365 B.C.) 

Death of Dionysius I. of Syra- 
cuse, II. 18. His son Diony- 
sius II. succeeds him. 

Third march of Epameinondas 
into Peloponnesus. — Timo- 
theus again in command of 
Athenian fleet. 

Sparta refuses to recognise 
Messene. Corinth, Epidau- 
rus and Phlius make peace 
for themselves with Thebes, 

II. 194. 

Oropus revolts from Athens and 
is occupied by the Thebans. 
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THE ATTIC ORATORS 



Olympiads and 
Archons. 




4, Chion 



104. Timocrates 



2. Charicleides 



3. Molon 



4. Nicophemus 



S66 



364 



363 



362 



361 



106. Callimedes 



2. Eucharistus 



360 



369 



Isocrates or. 9 l^vayhpas ? 
II. 103. 



( — 363 B.C.) Isaeus or. 6 irepl 
ToO ^iKoKTi^fioifos /cXi^pov, 
II. 343. 



Demosthenes or. 27 Kardk 
'A<f>6pov a\ or 28 icard 
'A<f>6^v p', II. 802. 

Demosthenes or. 30 vpbs 
*Opfropa a', or 31 Tpbs 
'Oyi^opo /3', II. 302. 

Plato's third visit to Sicily. 

Xcnophon closes his 'EX- 
XrjyiKd (41 1 B.C. — ) at the 
battle of Mantineia. 

Demosthenes or. 41, wpbi 
^xovULaVf or. 55 Tp6s KaX- 
XiicX^a, II. 802. 

Deinarchus born. 



( — 353 B.C.) Isaeus or. 1 wept 

Tov KXeupOfiov irXi^pou, II. 

319. 
Hypereides Kar At^roxX^ot/f , 

II. 381. 
Praxiteles, sculptor, flor. 
Isaeus or. 1 1 wept tov *Ayplov 

xXi^poVf II. 355. 
Demosthenes trierarch. 
Isocrates Epist, vi. tms 'Id- 

ffopoi ToufflPj II. 242. 



Callistratus and Chabrias im- 
peached for the Oropus affair 
by Leodamas, Philostratus 
KoXutp^vff and (?) Hegesip- 
pus :— acquitted. 

Timotheus reduces Samos 
(where jcXiypoOxot are estab- 
lished), Sestos and Crithote. 
— Perdiccas III. (second son 
of Amyntas II. and brother 
of Philip) King of Macedon 
(—359 B.C.) 

Timotheus succeeds to the com- 
mand of Iphicrates in Thrace : 
takes Metnone, Pydna, Poti- 
daea, Torone. 

Expedition of Pelomdas into 
Thessaly : his deatn. 

Campaign of Timotheus against 
Ck)tys and Byzantines : his 
return to Athens. 

Fourth and last march of Epa- 
meinondas into Peloponnesus. 
Battle of Mantineia (July 3) ; 
death of Epameinondas. 
General peace, excluding 
Sparta. — Autocles Athenian 
commander at the Helles- 
pont. 

Archidamus III. succeeds his 
father Agesilaus as a king of 
Sparta, 11. 18. — Callistratus 
flies from Athens to Thasos : 
Thasians recolonise Datos, 
II. 185. Aristophon drjfUL- 
yotybi. 

War between Artaxerxes II. and 
his satrap Orontes : Athens 
supports the latter, 11. 185. 



Death of Artaxerxes II. Myi^ 
luavy 405 B.C. — Accession of 
Artaxerxes III. (*Oxw— 337 
B.C.) — Perdiccas III. of Ma- 
cedon killed in battle with II- 
lyrians : contest for throne : 
accession of Philip ( — 336 b. c. ) 
— Alexander of Pherae mur- 
dered by his wife Thebe's half- 
brothers, Tisiphonue, Peitho- 
laus and Lycophron, 11. 242. 

Cotys, king of Thracian Odry- 
sae, murtiered : his son Cer- 
sobleptes prevails, in a con- 
test for tne succession, over 
Berisades and Amadocus II., 
II. 184. 
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OlympiadB and 
ArchonH. 




3. Cephisodo- 

tU8 

4. Agathocles 



106. Elpines 



368 
367 



366 



2. Callistratos 



3. Diotimus 



866 



864 



4. Eudemus 



107. Aristode- 
mua 



2. Thessalus 



VOL. I 



868 



862 



361 



Isaeus frag, xvi (Sauppe) 

\ntkp Eu/^^ovf, II. 367. 
Demosthenes or. 54 Karh. 

lLi>viavo% ? II. 302. 
Isocrates Eyist, ix 'A/>xi* 

h6.^u^ II. 244 
Alexis writes Comedy. 
Isocrates or. 8 ictpi t^ eZ/wJ- 

v^ (or (Tu/x/uaxtic^s) : or. 7 

*Apeoxa7trtic6t, II. 202. 
Demosthenes or. 22 Korh. 

^AvSporlupoSf II. 303. 
Aristotle may have taueht 

Rhetoric as early as this 

year. 
Death of Xenophon ? 
Isaeus or. 2 xepl rod 'Mcve- 

Kkiovs K\i^poVy II. 336. 
Dem. or. 14 x€pl nap cvfi- 

fjLopiuw, II. 302, 373, or. 

20 Tpbs Xcirrlvyp^, II. 303. 



Isocrates or. 15 t6/>2 t^s 
6.vri^(>a€ii»if 1 1. 131. 

Isaeus or. 7 v€pi tov 'AtoX- 
\obu)pov KkiipoVf II. 325. 

Demosthenes or. 16 vxkp 
yieyaKovoKLTwVj or. 24 
jcard TifjLOKpdrovt, or. 23 
jcotA ^ApiffTOKpdTovt, or. 36 
vrip ^opfdutfotf II. 302. 

Theodectes tragicus flor. 
Theopompus, historian, 
flor. 



Demosthenes or. 4 Karii $t- 
XIttou a\ II. 303 : or. 15 
VTriprrjs 'Fodlunf i\€v$€plas. 



Chios, Cos, Rhodes, Byzantium 
revolt from Athens. Social 
War begins (—355 B.O.), Ii. 
182. Pnilip takes Amphipo- 
lis, II. 184. Treaty between 
Chares and Cersobleptes : 
Thracian Chersonese (except 
Cardia) ceded to Athens, ib. 

Third form of the Trierarchy 
brought in by the <Tvp4iopLai 
of Periander : cf. 410 B.c. 

Philip victor at Olympia : takes 
ana destroys Potidaea : founds 
Philippi. Alexander the Great 
bom. Chares defeats a Per- 
sian force, II. 206. 



Social War ends (midsummer), 
II. 182. — Phocian (or Sacred) 
War be^ns ( — 346 B.C.). — 
Oligarchies set up at Corcyra, 
Chios, Mytilene, etc., 11. 249. 



Eubulus becomes financial 
minister of Athens (rafiiar 
7-^$ Koivrji •irpo<r6dov)f II. 25 : cf. 
338 B.C. — Timotheus brought 
to trial : dies at Chalcis. — 
Callistratus returns to Athens 
(cf. 361 B.C.) : — his death, 11. 
185. — The Generals Iphicrates» 
Menestheus and Timotheus 
arraigned by Aristophon and 
Chares. 

Philip marches along the Thra- 
cian coasts, and takes Abdera 
and Maroneia. — Philip takes 
Methoue : is defeated in 
Thessaly by Onomarchus. 

Philip re-enters Thessaly : de- 
feats Phocians under Ono- 
marchus (who is killed), and 
advan^cea to Thermopylae : 
finds it held by Athenians, 
and retires. He marches to 
Heraeon on Propontis : dic- 
tates peace to Cersobleptes, 
makes alliance with Cardia, 
Perinthus and Byzantium. — 
He frees Pherae from the 
Tyranny, 11. 242. 

Death of Maus61us. Artemisia 
proposes a contest of oratory: 
Theopompus the historian 

d 



THE ATTIC ORATORS 



(ilympiarls and 
Archotm. 




3. ApoUodoma 



850 



4. Callimachus 



108. Theophilus 



a. Themistoclcs 



3. Archias 



4. Eubulus 



849 



848 



847 



846 



846 



(—838. ) Third period of the 
school of Isocrates, 11. 11. 

Demosthenes or. 39 Tp6$ 
'Bouarhv mpl rod MfiaroSy 
II. 302. 

Isocrates J^nst. viii roU 
MvTiKrjpalcjy Apxowruff ll. 
249. 

Death of Isaeos ? 11. 271. 

Demosthenes or. 26 «rard 
MeiSiov, or. 1 *0\vy$ta- 
Kbs df or. 2 ^OXwBicLKbi 



Demosthenes 
dieucits y'. 



or. 3 'OXw- 



[Dem.] or. 40 xp^s Boiwhv 

T€pl irpouc6t. 
Death of Plato (ut. 82. 
Aristotle leaves Athens and 

goes to Hermeias of Atar- 

neus. 

Isocrates or. 5 ^iXimros 

(April), II. 166. 
Demosthenes or. 5 xep2 el- 

pifpili (August). 



Demosthenes or. 37 irp6s 
Hourralp€rWf or. 38 Tp6s 
yawrlfiax^y II. 302. 

Aeschines or. 1 xard Ti/idp- 



gains the prize, 11. 11. Idri- 
eus, brother of Mausdlos, suc- 
ceeds Artemisia as dynast of 
Caria,ii. 171. — Philip marches 
against the Molossian Aryb- 
bas. 
Euboeans ally themselves with 
Athens. Phocion leads Athe- 
nians to support Plutarchus 
of Eretria : battle of Tamy- 
nae. — Apollodorus tried and 
condemned for proposing to 
apply the Betapucbv to the war. 
—First help sent by Athens 
to Olynthus. 

Philip makes war on Olynthus 
ana the Chalcidic towns. 
Alliance between Olynthians 
and Athens. — Second Athe- 
nian expedition, under Chares, 
to help them. 

Philip besieges Olypthus — third 
Athenian expedition, under 
Chares, to help it: — Pliilip 
takes Olynthus : destroys it 
and the 32 Chalcidic towns 
of its Confederacy. 

Philip renews war with Cerso- 
bleptes (cf. 852) — which he 
ends in 346 by dictating a 

Seace. Athenian troops un- 
er Chares sent to Thrace. — 
Mytilene returns into alliance 
with Athens. 

Envoys (Philocrates, Aeschines, 
Demosthenes, ' etc.) sent by 
Athens to Philip. — Philip 
goes to Thracian War. — Anti- 
pater and Parmenion nego- 
tiate with Athenian envoys. 
— Peace " of Philocrates " 
ratified on part of Athens 
and allies (April). — Second 
Athenian embassy to await 
Philip at Pella : he returns 
and takes the envoys to 
Pherae : ratifies peace there 
(end of June). — rliilip occu- 
pies Phocis : end of Phocian 
War. 

Philip becomes a member of 
Amphictyonic Council, and 
thereby a Greek Power. 

Philip marches against lUvrii, 
Dardani, TribalB^ — ^Timoleon 
of Corinth goes against Diony- 
sius II. of Syracuse. 
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Olympiads and 
ArchoiiH. 



109. Lyciscus 




844 



2. Pythodotus 



3. Sosigenes 



4. Nicomachus 



110. Theophras- 

tU8 



2. Lysimachi- 
des 



343 



342 



341 



340 



389 



Isocrates Epiat, vii. Tifio- 

Bii^y II. 247. 
The Ai7Xta«r6f of Hypereides 

(cf. II. 886 n. ) earlier than 

344 : Saappe ii. 285 f. 
Demosthenes or. 6 Kard 

<^tXiTTov /y. 
Aristotle removes from At- 

arneus to Mytilene. 
Ephorus, historian, flor. 



Demosthenes or. 19, and 
Aeschinos or. 2, ictpL rifi 

Antiphanes still writing 
Comedy. 

Hegesippus ([Dem.] or. 7), 

Isocrates Epist. 11. ^tX^rxy 

a', II. 251 : Epist. v. 

'AXe^dvdfHp, II. 253. 
Aristotle begins to teach 

Alexander. 
Menander born. 
Demosthenes or. 8 xf pi tuv 

h Xepawpi^i^y or. 9 Karii 

^iKlvirov y'. 
Aphareus tragicus flor. down 

to this time. 



Isocrates Epist, iv. *Am- 

vdTfXfif II. 254. 
Anaximenes 'Pi/ropcic); [Tp6s 

'A\4^w8pov] ? 



Isocrates or. 12 Iloj^a^i^ai- 

K^tt II. 110. 
Xenocrates begins to teach 

in the Academy. 



Timoleon frees Sicily. — Philip 
begins to meddle in Pelopon- 
nesus. Demosthenes goes 
thither to counteract him. 
Embassy, in remonstrance, 
from Philip, Argos and Mes- 
sene to Atnens. 

Philocrates is accused by Hy- 
pereides: goes into exile. — 
Aeschines is accused by Demo- 
sthenes of malversation in 
the embassy (346 B.O.), but is 
acquitted. 

Philip sets up tetrarchies in 
Thessaly. — His letter to 
Athens about Halonnesus. — 
Alliance between Euboean 
Chalcis and Athens. — Begin- 
ning of Philip's Third Thra- 
cian War (—339 B.c.): cf. 
352, 347 B.C. 

Feud between Cardia and Attic 
cleruchi of Chersonese. — 
Philip supports Cardia : Dio- 
peithes, Athenian General, 
ravages Thracian seaboard. 
Letter of Philip to Athens 
about the Chersonese. — Philip 
approaches Perinthus. — De- 
mosthenes envoy to Byzan- 
tium : its alliance with 
Athens. 

Philip besieges Perinthus and 
Byzantium:— Athenians under 
Cliares support Byzantines. — 
Philip's ultimatum : Athens, 
on proposal of Demosthenes, 
declares war. — Fourth form 
of the Trierarchy brought 
in by law of Demosthenes, 
equalising the burden on tax- 
able capital : cf. 410, 357 B.C. 

Aeschines and Meidias go as 
TTvXaydpai to Amphictyonlc 
Council: Amphictyons make 
war on Locrians of Amphissa. 
— Second Athenian force sent 
to help Byzantium : Philip 
raises the siege. — Amphicty- 
ons make Philip their General 
(Oct. ). He returns to Greece, 
defeats mercenaries under 
Chares and Proxenus, and 
destroys Amphissa. 
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THE ATTIC ORATORS 



Olympiads and 
Archons. 



3. Cbaerondas 



4. Phi^ichus 



111. Pythode- 
mus 




338 



337 



336 



2. Evaenetus 



3. Ctesicles 



4. Nicocrates 
113. Nicetes 



336 



334 



333 
332 



Isocrates Epist* 11 1. ^X/nry 

/y, II. 256. 
Death of Isocrates, 11. 30. 
(—326 B.C.) Lycuigus, the 

orator, is ra/juias rijs koip^s 

irpoa68ov, II. 375. 



( Jan. ?) At the annual win- 
ter Festival of the Dead 
in the outer Cerameicus, 
Demosthenes speaks the 
epitaph of those who fell 
at Chaeroneia. [Not ex- 
tant : the Demosthenic 
or. 60 is spurious.] 

Ctesiphon proposes (March) 
that Demosthenes should 
be crowned at the Great 
Dionysia. 

Aeschines gives notice of an 
action Tapaydfiutv against 
Ctesiphon. 

Deinarcnus begins his ac- 
tivity as Xoyoypd^s. 



The surrender of Demo- 
sthenes. 

Lycurgus, etc. is demanded 
from Athens by Alex- 
ander : — Demades helps 
to arrange a peace. 

Aristotle settles at Athens 
and teaches in the Ly- 
ceum. — His 'PiTTOpuriJ cer- 
tainly later than 338 B.C. 



Commissioners (including De- 
^sthenes) appointed to re- 
store fortifications of Athens : 
Demosthenes administers the 
0€(apiK&if. — Immediately after 
destroying Amphissa, Philip 
hands over the Achaean Nau- 
pactus to the Aetolians : then 
enters Phocis, and occupies 
Cytinion and Elateia (Feb. ?). 

Battle of Chaeroneia : fierayeir- 
viC^ptn ipSdfi-ff (Aug. 2. ? Curt. 
V. 436 Eng. tr. n.). Peace 
** of Demades" between Philip 
and Athens. End of A then ian 
Naval Hegenionv : Congress 
of Corinth : Hellenic League 
under Macedonian Hegemony: 
Philip Hellenic General against 
Persia. — Artaxerxes III. 
(*Oxoj) dies: Arses succeeds 
him. 



Death of Arses : Dareius III. 
King of Persia (—330 B.C.). 

Parmenion and Attains oi)en the 
Persian War in Asia. 

Philip assassinated at Aegae 
(early in August). 

Alexander the Great becomes 
king of Macedon. — He enters 
Greece : Thessaly, Amphic- 
tyons, Athens and Congress 
of Corinth acknowledge his 
hegemony. 

Parmenion repulsed in Asia by 
Memnon, who takes Ephcsus. 
— Thebans rise against Mace- 
don : Alexander takes and 
destroys Thebes (autumn). 

Alexander sets out for Persian 
War, and crosses Hellespont : 
wins battle of Granicus (May): 
reduces Aeolis and Ionia : 
takes Miletus and Halicar- 
nassus : and advances to Gor- 
dion in Phrygia. 

Alexander routs Dareius III. at 
Issus (Oct.). 

Alexander besieges Tyre ; takes 
it (July) : takes Gaza : occu- 
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Olympiads and 
Archons. 




2. Aristopha- 
nes 



3. Aristophon 



4. Cephiso- 
phon 



113. Euthycri- 
tos 



2. Hegemon 

3. Chremes 



4. Anticles 



881 



880 



329 



323 



827 



326 



326 



Lysipptis, sculptor, flor. 
With his school began a 
decline of Sculpture, pa- 
rallel to that of Oratory. 
Cf. II. 447. 

Callistheues of Stageirus, 
who went with Alexan- 
der to Asia, represents 
the decay of taste in ora- 
torical prose. 

(August ?) Demosthenes or. 
18 ir€(A rod <rr€4>dyoVf 
Aeschines or. 8 xard Ktt;- 
aufnavTost II. 399. — Aes- 
chines leaves Athens. 

Lycurgns /card AeuKpdrovs, 
II. 377. 

Demades administers the 
OtapiKbv. — [Dem.] or. 17 
X6/92 TUiv Tpbs * A\4^aifdpoy 
(TuvOrfKutf (by Hegesip- 
pus T). 

Hypereides inrip Eif^es^lir- 
Tov ? II. 388. 



Between 330 and 826 B.C. 
(Schafer) there was a 
great dearth at Athens, 
during which Demo- 
sthenes administered the 

ffLTUyicL, 



End of financial adminis- 
tration of Lycnrgus (338 
B.C. — ) : Menesaechmus 
becomes rafdas. 

Fictitious date of the speech 
irepi T^f dtaSeKaerlas (t,e. 
338-326 B.C.): not by 
Demades, Sauppeii. 312. 



pies Egypt : founds Alex- 
andria : winters at Memphis. 
Alexander crosses Euphrates 
(July) ; routs Dareius at 
Arbela (Oct); marches to 
Babylon, Susa and Perse- 
polis. 



Spartans, under Agis III., rise 
against Macedon : are defeat- 
ed at Megalopolis by Anti- 
pater ; and accept Macedonian 
hegemony : death of Agis III. 
— ^Alexander pursues Dareius, 
who is murdered by Bessus in 
Parthia : — enters Hyrcania, 
Dranginnia, and Aracosia : 
founds Alexandria ad Cauca- 
sum (Kandahar I). 



Alexander enters Bactria and 
Sogdiana ; takes Maracanda 
(Samarcand) : crosses the 
Oxus and advances to Jaxar- 
tes: founds Alexandria Es- 
chate (Khojend ?). — Returns 
to winter -quarters in Bac- 
tria. 

Alexander subdues Sogdiana. — 
Slays Cleitus at Maracanda. 
— Harpalus sends supplies of 
com to Athens, and receives 
the citizenship. 

Alexander crosses the Indus and 
enters the Pui^jaub. 

Alexander defeats Poms. — 
Begins his river- voyage south- 
wards through India. 



Alexander reaches mouth of 
Indus abont July. — Sets out 
on march westward in Aug., 
and reaches canital of Gedro- 
sia in Oct. — ^Nearchus sails 
for Persian Gulf in Oct. — 
Harpalus, the profligate trea- 
surer of Alexander, crosses 
from Asia to Attica: — is 
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114. Hegesias 



2. Cephlsodo- 
ms 



3. Philocles 




824 



328 



322 



4. Archippus 



321 



116. Neaechmns 

2. ApoUodorus 

3. Archippus 



116. 4. 
120. z. 



122. 3. 



320 
819 
818 



814 
300 



290 



Deinarchns or. 1 icard A17- 
fMff$4vo\n, or. 2Kar& *Apur- 
Toyeirovoiy or. 3 icarA *4- 
\oK\4outy II. 373. 

Hypereides /card AfipuxrOi' 
yovt. — Death of Lycur- 
gos (before midsummer). 



Epicurus (let, 18 comes to 
Athens. 



Hypereides iwiTd^uoi, 11. 
390. 

Death of Hypereides (Oct. 
5). Death of Demo- 
sthenes (Oct. 12). Aris- 
totle retires to Chalcis, 
and dies there (Oct. I). 

Theophrastus succeeds him 
in the Lyceum. 



New Comedy beginning. — 
Menander act. 21 'OpTiJ 
(his first play). — Phile- 
mon, Dipnilus comici 
flor. 



Death of Demades. — Deme- 
trius Phalereus flor. 

Decline of Oratory begins. 

Death of Aeschines. 

Cleitarchus of Soli, repre- 
sentative of the florid 
Asianism. 

Hegesias of Ma^esia, the 
so-called founder of Asian- 
ism, flor. 



warned from the Peiraeus, 
and goes to Taenaron. 

Alexander celebrates the Dio- 
nysia at Susa. — Death of 
Hephaestion at Ecbatana. — 
Athens decrees divine honours 
to Alexander. — Demosthenes 
iLpX^-^^^P^ *t Olympia (July). 
— Areiopagus directs that 
Demosthenes, Philocles, De- 
mades, etc. be prosecuted for 
taking bribes from Har|)alus. 
— Demosthenes is fined and im- 
prisoned : — escapes to Aegina. 

Alexander holds court at Baby- 
lon and receives the embas- 
sies. — His death, June 8. 

Lamian War, promoted by 
Hjrpereides. — Leosthenes of 
Athens defeats Antipater at 
Heracleia and besieges him 
in Lamia. 

Leosthenes killed before Lamia. 
Antiphilus succeeds to com- 
mand of the Greeks and de- 
feats Leonnatus. — Decisive 
victory of Macedonians at 
Crannon (Aug. 5). — Hellenic 
League breaks up. Athens 
submits to Antipater. On 
proposal of Demades, the Ec- 
cleaa pronounces Demo- 
sthenes, Hypereides, and 
others, traitors. 

Alexander's Empire divided 
among his Generals. Ptole- 
my founds a monarchy in 
Egypt (806 B.O.). The descend- 
ants of Selencus found a king- 
dom in Asia, which afterwards 
shrinks up into Syria. In 
Macedonia there is confusion 
till about 272B.C.: then the 
house of Antigonus roigns till 
168 B.O., when Rome abolishes 
the kingdom. 

Death of Antipater. 



306-285. Ptolemy Soter. 
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127. 3. 
129. I. 



180. I. 

182. 3- 
167. 3. 



146. 


I. 


200 


146. 


3. 


194 


166. 


I. 


166 


168. 


3. 


146 



166. I. 



166. 3* 

167. 3- 



168. 3. 
170. I. 



270 
264 



260 

260- 
160 



120 



114 
110 



100 



Theocritus, Bion, Moschos 
flor. 

Timaous of Taaromeninm 
(now iiet, ciro. 70, resi- 
dent at Athens since 
about 310 B.C.) brought 
his History down to this 
year. He represents the 
epigrammatic Asianism. 

Callimachus, the poet, lib- 
rarian of Alexandria. 

A period of almost total 
darkness in the history 
of Greek Oratory. When 
light retams, Asianism 
is fully dominant, but a 
reaction to Atticism is 
just beginning. 

Aristophanes librarian of 
Alexandria. 

ApoUonius Rhodius libra- 
rian of Alexandria. 

Aristarchus librarian of 
Alexandria. 

Polybius brought his His- 
tory from 264 B.C. (where 
Timaeus left off) to this 
year. 

Hierocles and Menecles 
represent the epigram- 
matic Asianism in its 
maturity. 

Hortensius bom. . y 

Approximate date for Her*T 
magoras of Temnos [usu- 
ally put much too late 
— by Clinton, about 62 
B.C. See Cic. de Invent, 
I. 8, written about 84 
B.C., which shows that 
Hermagoras was then 
long dead : Blass, die 
Griech. Her. von Alex, 
bis zu Aug., pp. 84 f.] 
— Hermagoras founds 
the Scholastic Rhetoric, 
and thus prepares the 
way for Atticism. 

ApoUonius 6 noKoKin emi- 
nent as a teacher of 
Rhetoric at Rhodes. 

Cicero bom. 

Established fame of the 
Rhodian eclectic school 
of Oratory, — Attic in 
basis, but with Asian 
elements. 

Julius Caesar born. 

Greek Rhetoric is already 



285-247. Ptolemy Philadel- 

phus. 
280-261. First period of 

Achaean League. 
247-222. Ptolemy Euergetes. 



205-181. Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

197. Battle of Cynoscephalae. 
The Greek allies of Rome, 
though nominally free, are 
henceforth practically de- 
pendent. 



Corinth destroyed. The Achae- 
an cities become formally 
sul^ect to Rome. 

145. Polybius legislates for the 
Achaean cities. 
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B.C. 


171. 2. 


96 


172. I. 


92 



178. 3- 


86 


174. I. 


84 


3. 


82 


175. I. 


80 



176. 2. 

177. 4. 



79 
69 



181. 


2. 


182. 


3- 


183. 


I. 




2. 




4. 


184. 


I. 


187. 


3. 



188. 4* 



189. 4- 



I 



66 



60 



46 

44 

48 
80 



26 



21 



thoroughly fashionable 
at Rome. 

ApoUonius, surnained Mo- 
Ion (Cicero's master), 
eminent at Rhodes. 

L. Plotins and others open 
schools at Rome for the 
teaching of Rhetoric, no 
lon^r in Greek, but in 
Latin. 



Cicero Be InverUione ? 

Caius Licinius Calvus born. 

The Bhetorica ad Heren. 
nium (incerti) not earlier 
than this year. — Aeschy- 
lus of Cnidusand Aeschi- 
nes of Miletus represent 
the florid Asianism. Cf. 
120 B.C. 

Cicero, o^. 27, at Athens. 

Hortensius, the Roman re- 
presentative of Asian- 
ism, is Consul. After 
this time he comes little 
forward as a speaker ; 
and leaves the field to 
Cicero, the representa- 
tive of the Rhodian 
eclecticism. / 

Cicero De Oratorc ^ 

Cjdvus represents pure At- 
ticism of the Lysian type. 

ApoUodorus of Pergamus 
and Tbeodorus of Gadara 
are rival masters of Scho- 
lastic Rhetoric. 

Death of Colvu^ 

Cicero BnUus. , 

Cicero Oraior. \/ 

Cicero De Optimo Oenere 
OrcUorum, 

Death of Cicero. 

Didymus of Alexandria, 
grammarian and critic, 
flor. 

Dionysius of Halicamassus 
andCaecilius of Calacte, 
a Sicilian Greek, flourish 
at Rome as scholars and 
critics. Victory of Atti- 
cism over Asianism com- 
plete and nearly univer- 
sal. 



l/Si 



•\/ 



Sulla takes Athens. 



I 



eath of Caesar. 



Octavianus (Augustus Caesar 
/ be^s to govern the Republi* 
V as Emperor. 



Athens deprived of its jurisdic 
tion over Eretria and Aegina 
Confederacy of the fi-ee La 
conian cities formed by Au 
gustus. 
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198. 2. 

199. 2. 



213. 2. 

214. 4- 



14 
18 



74 
80 



217. 2. 
230. 3. 



90 
148 



284. 4. 



160 



237. 2. 



170 



242. 2. 



190 



247. 2. 
249. 4. 
261. I. 



210 
220 
226 




Strabo (born 66 B.C.) pub- 
lished his y€(jrfpa«PiKd. 
about this year. 

Tacitus Diahgua De Ora- 
torilnts. 

The ploi tQv Sixa fftirSfxaiff 
wrongly ascribed to Plu- 
tarch, were perhaps com- 
piled about this time, 
chiefly from Caecilius. 

Plutarch flor. 

Quintilian flor. 

Herodes Atticus, the mas- 
ter in Greek oratory of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lu- 
cius Verus, is made con- 
sul aet. 40, by Antoninus 
Pius. — Favorinus and 
Fronto flor. 

Lucian, a Syrian of Samo- 
sata, writes the best At- 
tic prose since Hyper- 
eidcs. — Auliu) Geliius 
Nodes AUicae. — Pausa- 
nias the geographer, 
Ptolemy the astronomer, 
Polyaenus C^rpa-nfYfl' 
fJMTa)f and Galen flor. 

Pnblius Aelius Aristeides, 
of Mysia, in his JlapaBri- 
fauc&s and lepol X^oc, 
imitates the Attic 
models of irldei^is, 

Hermogenes makes a com- 
plete digest of the Schol- 
astic Rhetoric since Her- 
magoras of Temnos (110 
B.C.). It is contained 
in his Tipl <rrdff€(i)Pf w€pL 
Idetatr, wept eifp^tretaSf irepl 

yvfUfdcfiaTa (in Rhetores 
Oraecif ii. Spengel). 
Hermog. was the chief 
authority on his subject 
till Aphthonius. 

Atheuaeus Aeiiryo<ro0arra/. 
Dio Cassius flor. — The 
6pofjuurTtK6if of Julius 
Pollux drawn up about 
this time. 

TertuUian flor. 

Origen flor. 

Sextus Empiricus irpbs roifs 
fULdrj/jLariKodt dLmippftp-i- 
Kol : a controversy with 
the professors of (1) 
grammar and history, 



Death of Augustus. 



69-79. Vespasian. 



81-96. Domitian. 
9d-117. Trajan. 
117-138. Hadrian. His visits 
to Athens, 122-135. 



138-161. Antoninus Pius. 



161-180. Marcus Aurelius. 



w/ 
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253. 3* 
259. 4* 



264. 4. 



278. 3. 



282. 2. 



289. 4- 



285 
260 



280 



815 



860 



880 



(2) rhetoric, (3) ^ome- 
try, (4) arithmetic, (5) 
astrology, (6) music. — 
Diogenes Laertius 0i\6- 

Philostratus ^ol co^wtQiv. 
Aelian flor. 

Longinus (Atoyi/<nos Kdtr- 
(Tioj hjTffivoi) flor. His 
rt^vii jiijfTopucfi is printed 
in Rhet. Oraec, ii. 298 
f., ed. Spencel. [The 
treatise On tne Sublime 
(repi Gipovst ib, 245 f.) 
may be his, and is at 
least of about this date. 
The ground of the doubt 
is that the oldest MS. 
has Aiovvfflov (certainly 
nottheHalicarnassian) ij 
Aoyylvov: another, dyw- 
vOfiov. 1 

Timaeus X^^ets nXarwiKoU. 



Aphthonius wfioyvfAvdfffiaTa 
(in Rhet, Oraec ii. 
Spengel). This book 
superseded Hermogenes 
in the schools. At the 
Revival of Letters it 
again became a text- 
book of Rhetoric, saec. 
XVI. and xvii. 

Libanius of Antioch inro' 
6i<r€is els Toin ArjfMffdiyovs 
\6yovs, ^los ArifMXT$i' 
povs : fieXirai : Tpoyvfx- 
vafffidT<av wapaSeiyfiaTaf 
etc. — Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus : Athanasius flor. 

Aelius Theon, of Alexan- 
dria, wpayvfjufdur/jLara (in 
Rhet, Oraec, il. Speng.). 
[The only clue to his &te 
is that he certainly used 
both Hermog. and Aph- 
thonius, though he does 
not name them ; and 
probably wrote while 
the popularity of the 
latter was fresh. Cf. 
Walz, Rhet, Gfraee. vol. 
V. pp. 187 f.]. 

Eunapius of Sardis, filoi 



284-305. Diocletian. 

306. Flavins Valerius Con- 
stantinus (the Great) begins 
to reign. 

323-337. Constantine makes 
Christianity the religion of 
the Empire, and builds Con- 
stantinople as its new capital. 



361-863. Julian Emperor. 



379-395. Theodosius the Great. 



896-420. The Pagan religion 
prohibited, and (except in the 
rural districts) extinguished. 
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298. 2. 




894 
895 

897 

480 
800 
858 



988 

1050 
1100 



loannes, sumamed XpwrS- 
ffTOfjMs, archbishop of 
Constantinople. 

loannes Stobaeos, *Ay0o\6- 
yiov 'EicXoTo/. 



Photius raised to the 
patriarchate, 25th Dec, 
pipKtodT/fKrjf \€^4<ay ffw- 
ayioyfi. 



? Byzantine 'Erv/ioXoYucdM 
iiiya. 

? Suidas X^^is. 

Harpocration's Lexicon to 
the Ten Orators {Xi^ca 
tCjp i' jnirbpiov) was nsed 
both by the compilers of 
the Etjrmologicum and 
by Suidas. Its author 
has been identified (1) 
with the Harpocration 
who taught Lucius 
Verus, about 150 a.d. : 

(2) with the poet and 
teacher praised by Li- 
banius, about 350 a.d. : 

(3) with the Harpocra- 
tion of Mendes men- 
tioned by Athenaeus — 
whom Schweighauser 
{ad XIV. 648 bj iden- 
tifies with the friend of 
Julius Caesar. 



Olympic Games abolished under 
Theodosius L 

The Empire divided between 
the Caesar of the' West and 
the Caesar of the East. 



Charles, king of the Franks, 
crowned Emperor of Rome. 



Cherson, the last of the Greek 
Commonwealths, submits to 
Wladimir of Russia. 



{ 






INTKODUCTION 

In the reign of Augustus, when Rome had become Tiie 
the intellectual no less than the political centre of Atticism, 
the earth, a controversy was drawing to a close for 
which the legionaries cared less than their master, 
but which for at least fifty years had been of some 
practical interest for the Forum and the Senate, and 
which for nearly three centuries had divided the 
schools of Athens, of Pergamus, of Antioch, of Alex- 
andria, of all places where men spoke and wrote a 
language which, though changed from the glory of its 
prime, was still the idiom of philosophy and of art. 
This controversy involved principles by which every 
artistic creation must be judged; but, as it then 
came forward, it referred to the standard of merit 
in prose literature, and, first of all, in oratory. Are 
the true models those Attic writers of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, from Thucydides to Demosthenes, 
whose most general characteristics are, the subordina- 
tion of the form to the thought, and the avoidance 
of such faults as come from a misuse of ornament ? 
Or have these been surpassed in brilliancy, in freshness • 
of fancy, in effective force, by those writers, belonging 
sometimes to the schools or cities of Asia Minor, some- 
times to Athens itself or to Sicily, but collectively 
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called " Asiatics," who flourished between Demosthenes 
and Cicero ? This was the question of Atticism against 
Asianism. For a long time Asianism had been pre- 
dominant. But, in the last century of the Republic, 
the contest had centred at Rome, at Rome it was 
fought out, and the voice that decided the strife of 
the schools was the same that commanded the nations. 
K the Roman genius for art had little in common with 
the Greek, if it was ill fitted to apprehend the Greek 
subtleties, it had pre-eminently that sound instinct in 
large art-questions which goes with directness of 
character, with the faculty of creating and maintain- 
ing order and with reverence for the majesty of law. 
A ruling race may not always produce the greatest 
artists or the finest critics. But in a broad issue 
between a pure and a false taste its collective opinion 
is almost sure to be found on the right side. Rom e 
pronounced for Atticism, 
caeciiius Amoug the Greeks then living in the Imperial 

and Diony- 

sius. City were two men, united by friendship, by com- 

munity of labours and by zeal for the Atticist revival ; 
symbols, by birthplace, of influences which in the 
past had converged upon the Athens of Pericles 
from Sicily and the Ionian East, — Caeciiius of Calacte 
and Dionysius of Halicamassus, now met in that new 
capital of civilised mankind to which the arts, too, of 
Athens were passing. Both were scholars of manifold 
industry, in history, in archaeology, in literary criticism, 
in technical rhetoric, and in a field which the cata- 
logues of the libraries had left almost untouched — dis- 
crimination between the genuine and the spurious 
works of Attic writers. Both wrote upon the Attic 
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orators, but with a difference of plan which is 
instructive. 

The lost work of Caecilius was entitled ir^pX ya' Caeciiius 
pa/erijpo^ r&v Se/ea prfTopcov, On the Style of tJw Tefti orators. 
Orators. These ten were Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Thedecade. 
Isocrates, Isaeus, Lycurgus, Aeschines, Hypereides, 
Demosthenes, Deinarchus. Now, Caecilius, and his 
contemporary Didymus, the grammarian and critic of 
Alexandria, are the earliest writers who know this 
decade. Dionysius takes no notice whatever of the 
canon thus adopted by his friend. He seems never 
to have heard of the number "ten" in connection 
with the Attic orators. But from the first century 
A.D. onwards the decade is established. It is attested, 
for instance, by the Lives of the Ten Orators, wrongly 
ascribed to Plutarch, but probably composed about 
80 A.D. ; by Quintilian ; by the neoplatonist Proclus, 
about 450 a.d. ; and by Suidas, about 1100 a.d. — 
from whom it appears that, in his time, the grammar- 
ians had added a second list of ten to the first. The 
origin of the canon is unknown. It has been ascribed 
to Caecilius himself, mainly on the ground that it is 
not heard of before his time. It has been referred to 
Aristophanes the Byzantine, librarian at Alexandria 
about 200 B.C., or to his successor Aristarchus, about 
156 B.C., — by whom a canon of the poets, at least, was 
certainly framed. Another view is that it arose 
simply from the general tendency to reduce the 
number of distinguished names in any field to a 
definite number, — the tendency that gives the Seven 
Sages of Greece, the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
and the like. This last theory may safely be rejected. 
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The decade includes at least three names which this 
kind of halo can never have surrounded — ^Andocides, 
Isaeus and Deinarchus. It excludes other orators 
who, though inferior as artists, would have had a 
stronger popular claim, such as Callistratus of 
Aphidnae, the chief organiser of the Athenian 
Confederacy in 378, of whom Demosthenes said, when 
asked whether he or Callistratus were the better 
speaker, " I, on paper — Callistratus on the platform," 
— his opponents, Leodamas of Achamae, Aristophon 
of Azenia, Thrasybulus and Cephalus of Collytus, — or 
that vigorous member of the anti-Macedonian party, 
Polyeuctus of Sphettus. Clearly, this canon was 
framed once for all by a critic or a school from whose 
decree contemporary opinion allowed no appeal, was 
adopted by successive generations, and ultimately 
secured the preservation of the writings which it con- 
tained, while others, not so privileged, were neglected, 
and at last suffered to perish. The decade was 
probably drawn up by Alexandrian grammarians in 
the course of the last two centuries before our era : 
but there is no warrant for connecting it with any 
particular name.^ 
Dionysius Diouysius, as has been said, altogether ignores 

Orators, the dccadc. If we supposed that Caecilius was its 
author, and that, when Dionysius wrote, Caecilius 
had not yet made his selection, the fact would be 
explained. But the double supposition involves the 

* On the history of the decade, see in Blass, Die Griechische Beredsam- 

Ruhnken, Historia Critica Oratorum kHt in dem ZeUraum von Alexander 

Oraeeorunif who brings together the Hs auf Atistustus (Berlin, 1865) p. 

ancient authorities ; Meier, Commcjit. 193. 
Andoc. IV. 140 ; and the observations 
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Strongest improbability. Even if Caecilius had been 
the framer of the decade, it can hardly be doubted 
that at least the idea must have been known through 
him to his intimate friend Dionysius before the latter 
had completed the series of works which we possess, 
and that we should find some trace of it in those 
long lists of orators which Dionysius frequently gives. 
The truth probably is that Dionysius was perfectly 
aware of this arbitrary canon, but disregarded it, 
because it was not a help, but a hindrance, to the 
purpose with which he studied the Attic orators. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Dionysius as a 
critic than his resolution not to accept tradition as 
such, but to bring it to the test of reason. This 
comes out strikingly, for instance, in his distrust of 
merely prescriptive or titular authenticity when he 
is going through the list of an ancient writer's works. 
Now, his object in handling the Attic orators was ms object 

. . /• 1 . 1 . 1 i" handling 

not to complete a set ot biographies or essays, but to them. 
establish a standard for Greek prose, applicable alike 
to oratory and to every other branch of composition. 
He considers the orators, accordingly, less as indi- 
vidual writers than as representatives of tendencies. 
He seeks to determine their mutual relations, and, 
with the aid of the results thus obtained, to trace a 
historical development. The orators whom he chose 
as, in this sense, representative were six in number — 
Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes, Hypereides, 
Aeschines. We have his treatises on Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Isaeus. We have also the first part of his treatise 
on Demosthenes — that part in which he discusses 
expression as managed by Demosthenes ; the second 
VOL. I e 
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part, in which he discussed the Demosthenic handling 
of subject-matter, has perished with his discourses 
0. nUiies and Amines. The trea«. «u 
Deinarchus, it need hardly be said, is bibliographical, 

His ciassi- and has nothing to do with the other series. Dionysius 

theeiJ/)eTa/ consiQcrs his SIX orators as tormmg two classes. 

TeXeior^eU. Betwccn thcsc classcs the line is clearly drawn. 
Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus are evperai, inventors, — differ- 
ing indeed, in degree of originality, but alike in this, 
that each struck out a new line, each has a distinctive 
character of which the conception was his own. 
Demosthenes, Hypereides, Aeschines, are reXeKaraL, 
perfecters, — ^men who, having regard to the historical 
growth of Attic prose, cannot be said to have revealed 
secrets of its capability, but who, using ^11 that their 
predecessors had provided, wrought up the several ele- 
ments in a richer synthesis or with a subtler finish.^ 

Plan of this The task which I have set before me is to con- 

l)ook 

sider the lives, the styles and the writings of Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates and Isaeus, with a view 
to showing how Greek oratory was developed, and 
thereby how Greek prose was moulded, from the out- 
set of its existence as an art down to the point at 
which the organic forces of Attic speech were matured, 
its leading tendencies determined, and its destinies 
committed, no longer to discoverers, but to those who 
should crown its perfection or initiate its decay. The 
men and the writings that mark this progress will 
need to be studied systematically and closely. It is 
hoped that much which is of historical, literary or 
social interest will be found by the way. But the 

^ DioDys. De Deinarch. c. 1 ; cf. c. 5. 
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great reward of the labour will be to get, if it may be, 
a more complete and accurate notion of the way in 
which Greek prose grew. It will not be enough, then, 
if we break off when the study of Isaeus has been 
finished. It will be necessary to look at the general 
characteristics of the mature political oratory built 
on those foundations at which Isaeus was the latest 
worker. It will be necessary to conceive distinctly 
how Isaeus and those before him were related to 
Lycurgus, Hypereides, Aeschines, Demosthenes. Nor 
must we stop here. The tendencies set in movement 
during the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. were not 
spent before they had passed into that life of the 
Empire which sent them on into the modern world. 
The inquiry which starts from the Athens of Pericles 
has no proper goal but in the Rome of Augustus. 

At the outset, it is well to clear away a verbal The Eng- 
hindrance to the comprehension of this subject in its ** orator 



I* 



right bearings. The English term "orator," when ^ 
it is not used ironically, is reserved for one who, in 
relation to speaking, has genius of an order analogous 
to that which entitles a man to be seriously called a 
poet. The term " oratory," though the exigencies 
of the language lead to its often being used as a mere 
synonym for "set speaking," is yet always incon- 
veniently coloured with the same suggestion either 
of irony or of superlative praise. The Roman term compared 
orator^ " pleader," had this advantage over ours, that utiu, ^ 
it related, not to a faculty, but to a professional or 
official attitude. It could therefore be applied to any 
one who stood in that attitude, whether effectively 
or otherwise. Thus the Romans could legitimately 
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say " mediocris '' or " malus orator," whereas, in Eng- 
lish, the corresponding phrases are either incorrect 
or sarcastic. Even the Komans, however, seem to 
have felt that their word was unsatisfactory, and to 
have confessed this sense by using "dicere," "ars 
and with diccndi," as much as possible. But the Greeks had 
word'^* a word which presented the man of eloquence, not, 
^i^«p. yj^^ ^^ English word, as a man of genius, nor like 
the Roman word, as an official person, but simply as 
a speaker^ pi^rcop. This designation was claimed by 
those Sicilian masters who taught men how to speak : 
at Athens it was given especially to the habitual 
speakers in the public assembly : in later times it 
was applied to students or theorists of Rhetoric. 
What, then, is the fact signified by this double 
phenomenon — that the Greeks had the word rhetor y 
Signifi- and that they did not apply it to everybody ? It is 
^ term this : that, in the Greek view, a man who speaks 
may, without necessarily having first-rate natural 
gifts for eloquence, or being invested with office, yet 
deserve to be distinguished fi:om his fellows by the 
name of a speaker. It attests the conception that 
speaking is potentially an art^ and that one who speaks 
may, in speaking, be an artist. 

This is the fundamental conception on which 

rests, first, the relation between ancient oratory and 

ancient prose ; secondly, the relation between ancient 

and modern oratory. 

Relation The relation between ancient oratory and ancient 

ancient prosc, philosophical, historical or literary, is neces- 

and ancient saxily, of the closcst kind. Here our unfortunate 

word '^oratory," with its arbitrary and perplexing 
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associations, is a standing impediment to clearness 
of view. The proposition will be more evident if 
it is stated thus : — In Greek and Roman antiquity, 
that prose which was written with a view to being 
S'pohen stood in the closest relation with that prose 
which was written with a view to being read. Hence 
the historical study of ancient oratory has an interest 
wider and deeper than that which belongs to the 
study of modern oratory. It is that study by which 
the practical politics of antiquity are brought into 
immediate connexion with ancient literature. 

The aflBnities between ancient and modem oratory Relation 
have been more often assumed than examined. To Ancient 
discuss and illustrate them with any approach to Modem 
completeness would be matter for a separate work. ^ ^' 
We must try, however, to apprehend the chief points. 
These shall be stated as concisely as possible, with such 
illustrations only as are indispensable for clearness. 

Ancient oratory is a fine art, an art regarded Ancient 

1 IT 1 Oratory a 

by its cultivators, and by the public, as analogous fine art. 
to sculpture, to poetry, to painting, to music and 
to acting. This character is common to Greek and 
Roman oratory ; but it originated with the Greeks, 
and was only acquired by the Romans. The evidence 
for this character may be considered as internal and 
external.* The internal evidence is that which is i. intenmi 

evidence. 

aflforded by the ancient orations themselves. First, j Ym\B\\ 
we find in these, considered universally, a fastidious °^ ^°""' 
nicety of diction, of composition and of arrangement, 
which shows that the attention bestowed on their 

' Some of the chief heads of the Dissertation on the Eloquence qf the 
evidence are given by Brougl^m, Ancienls, 
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form, as distinguished from their matter, was both 
2. Repeti- disciplined and minute. Secondly, we find the orator 
occasionally repeating shorter or longer passages — not 
always striking passages — from some other speech of 
his own, with or without verbal amendments ; or we 
find him borrowing such passages from another 
orator. Thus Isocrates, in his PanegyricuSy borrowed 
fi:om the Olympiacus of Lysias, and from the so-called 
Lysian Epitaphius. Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Meidias, borrowed fi'om speeches of Lysias, 
of Isaeus and of Lycurgus, in like cases of outrage. 
In many places Demosthenes borrowed from himself. 
This was done on the principle that to koXw elirelv 
aira^ Trepirfi^verai^t his Be ovk ipSeyferai : A thing can 

6g well said once, but cannot be well said twice} 
y/^That is, if a thought, however trivial, has once been 
h perfectly expressed, it has, by that expression, become 
/ a morsel of the world's wealth of beauty. The 
V— doctrine might sometimes justify an artist in repeat- 
ing himself; as an excuse for appropriation, it omits 
to distinguish the nature of the individual's property 
in a sunset and in a gem; but, among Greeks 
at least, it was probably not so much indolence as 
solicitude for the highest beauty, even in the least 
details, that prompted such occasional plagiarisms. 
Speakers . Thirdly, we find that the orators, in addressing 

criticise .. i-i. • , • • i ii> j^ ^ 

eachother'i jurics Or assemblics, criticise each others style. 

'^^ ^' ' Aeschines, in a trial on which all his fortunes de- 
pended, quotes certain harsh or unpleasant figures of 
speech which, as he alleges, Demosthenes had used. 

^ Theon (who disputes the maxim) rpoyvfu^dfffmTa c. 1 {EheL Qraec. ii. 
62, ed. Spengel). 
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" How," he cries to the jurors, " how, men of iron, can 
you have supported them ? " And then, turning in 
triumph to his rival, " What are these, knave ? pr)yLaTa 
ri Oavfiara ; metaphors or monsters ? " * When a poet, 
a painter or a musician thus scrutinises a brother 
artist's work, the modern world is not surprised. But 
a modem advocate or statesman would not expect to 
make a favourable impression by exposing in detail 
the stylistic shortcomings of an opponent. 

The external evidence is supplied by what we ii. Exter- 

TlAl AVI 

know of the orators, of their hearers and of their dence. 
critics. Already, before the art of Khetoric had i. Training 
become an elaborate system, the orators were 
accustomed to prepare themselves for their task by 
laborious training, first in composition, then in de- 
livery. They make no secret of this. They are not 
ashamed of it. On the contrary, they avow it and 
insist upon it. Demosthenes would never speak 
extemporarily when he could help it ; he was unwill- 
ing to put his faculty at the mercy of fortune.^ 
" Great is the labour of oratory," says Cicero, " as is f 
its field, its dignity and its reward." Nor were the 2. Appre- 

, , ciation 

audiences less exacting than the speakers were pains- shown by 
taking. The hearers were attentive, not merely to 
the general drift or to the total effect, but to the 



^ Aesch. In Ctes, §§ 166 f. 

* ^iri tj5x17 iroietffOcu tV di6vafU¥f 
Plut. Demosth. c. 9 : who observes 
that this was certainly not from 
want of nerve, since, in the opinion 
of many contemporaries, Demos- 
thenes showed mare rdXfM and Odpaot 
when he spoke without premedi- 
tation. His habitual reluctance to 
do so is, however, well attested. 
See Plut I, e, c. 8, and the story in 



[Plut] FiU. X, OraU,, Dem. § 69. 
To the reproach, Uri del <rif^TocTo, he 
answered : — aUrxyvolft.yiv ydp Av tl 
TrjXtKO&rtfi Si/jfUfi cvfi^ovKcCiov airro' 
ffX^Mj^lu, The compiler naively 
adds, Toin Si wXelffrovs X&yovs ttwcv 
airoirxcSida'aSf c5 rpbs aM re^v/ci^, 
— a fact perfectly consistent with 
laborious preparation for all grave 
occasions. 
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3. Pamph- 
lets in the 
oratorical 
fomi. 



4. Collec- 
tions of 
common- 
places. 



particular elegance. Isocrates speaks of "the anti- 
theses, the symmetrical clauses and other figures which 
lend brilliancy to oratorical displays, compelling the 
listeners to give clamorous applause."^ Sentences, 
not especially striking or important in relation to the 
ideas which they convey, are praised by the ancient 
critics for their artistic excellence.* Further, when 
an orator, or a master of oratorical prose, wished to 
publish what we should now call a pamphlet, the 
form which he chose for it, as "most likely to be effect- 
ive, was that, not of an essay, but of a speech pur- 
porting to be delivered in certain circumstances which 
he imagined. Such are the Archidamus, the Areopa- 
giticuSy and the Symmachicus of Isocrates in the 
Deliberative form, and his speech On the Antidosis in 
the Forensic. Such again is the famous Second 
Philippic of Cicero. Then we know that orators 
compiled, for their own use, collections of exordia or 
of commonplaces, to be used as occasion might serve. 
Such was that volumen prooemiorum of Cicero's which 
betrayed him into a mistake which he has chronicled. 
He had sent Atticus his treatise "De Gloria" with 
the wrong exordium prefixed to it — one, namely, 
which he had already prefixed to the Third Book of 
the Academics. On discovering his mistake, he sends 



1 Isocr. Fanath, (Or. xii. ) § 2. 

2 E,g. Cic. in Verr. Act. ii. Lib. 
V. c. xxxiii, StetU aoleattcs praetor 
populi Romani cum pallio purpurea 
tunicaque talari^ muliercuZa nixus, in 
lOore : praised by Quint viii. 3 § 64 
for ipdpyeiOf artistic vividness ; (uot, 
as Brougham says in alluding to it. 
Dissert, on the Eloquence of the 
Ancients, p. 42, for "fine and digni- 



fied composition"). — Cic. OrcUor, c. 63 
§ 214, speaking of the rhythmical 
effect of the dichoreus, -w_w, at the 
end of a sentence, quotes from the 
tribune Carbo, Patris dictum sapiens 
temeritas filii comprobavit : and adds, 
— "The applause drawn from the 
meeting by this dichoreus was posi- 
tively astonishing. " 
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Atticus a new exordium, begging him to " cut out 




other, and substitute this." ^ Lastly, the ancient 6. Ancient 
critics habitually compare the pains needful to pro- para Om- 
duce a good speech with the pains needful to produce seSptoe 
a good statue or picture. When Plato wishes to °Dg. "" 
describe the finished smoothness of Lysias, he borrows ^ ^ 
his image from the sculptor, and says awoTeTopvevrai. ^*y 
Theon says : — '* Even as for him who would be a ' 
painter, it is unavailing to observe the works of Apelles 
and Protogenes and Antiphilus, unless he tries to 
paint with his own hand, so for him who would 
become a speaker there is no help in the speeches of 
the ancients, or in the copiousness of their thoughts, 
or in the purity of their diction, or in their harmoni- 
ous composition, no, nor in lectures upon elegance, 
unless he idisciplines himself by writing from day to 
day."^ /Lucilius, from whom Cicero borrows the 
simile, ' compares the phrases, lexeis, each fitted with 
nicety to its setting in a finished sentence, with the 
pieces, tesserulae, laid in a mosaic* But among the 
passages, and they are innumerable, which express 
this view there is one in Dionysius that can never be 
too attentively considered by those who wish to under- 



} Cic. ad AU, xvi. 6 § 4, quoted 
by Brougham, Dissert, p. 36. As 
to the **Tpoolfua of Demosthenes" 
there noticed, it is now well known 
that they were not drawn up by 
Demosthenes. The scholastic com- 
piler, whoever he was, took some of 
them from Demosthenes, some from 
other orators, and probably wrote 
some himself : Sclmfer, Detn, u, seine 
Zeitf III. App. p. 129. 

' Theon, wpoyvfUfdfffiaTa c 1 {Rhet, 
Oraec, i. p. 62 ed. Spengel). 



' Lucilius ap, Cic. De OrcUore iii. 
§171: 

Quam lepide Uxeis compostae/ uf. 
tessery,Uu ornnes 

arte pavimerUo aique emblemate ver- 
7nicuUUo, 

The satirist was mocking T. Albu- 
cius, who wished himself to be 
thought "plane Graecus" (Cic. De 
Fin, I. 1 § 8), and was alluding espe- 
cially to the Isocratics. No one, 
certainly, could say of Lucilius what 
he said of Albucius. 
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Dionysius stand the real nature of ancient, and especially of 
<r€«t, c. 25. Attic, oratory. He is explaining and defending — 
partly with a polemical purpose at which we shall 
have to glance by and by — that minute and incessant 
diligence which Demosthenes devoted to the perfect- / 
ing of his orations. It is not strange, says the critic, ^\ 
" if a man who has won more glory for eloquence than ! 
any of those that were renowned before him, who is 

shaping works for all the future, who is offering him- 

' 

self to the scrutiny of all -testing Envy and Time, i 
adopts no thought, no word, at random, but takes 
much care of both things, the arrangement of his 
ideas and the graciousness of his language : seeing, 
too, that the men of that day produced discourses 
which resembled no common scribblings, but rather 
were like to carved and chiselled forms, — I mean 
Isocrates and Plato, the Sophists. For Isocrates spent 
on the PanegyricuSy to take the lowest traditional 
estimate, ten years ; and Plato ceased not to smooth 
the locks, and adjust the tresses, or vary the braids, 
of his comely creations, even till he was eighty 
years old.^ All lovers of literature are familiar, I 
suppose, with the stories of Plato's industry, especially 
the story about the tablet which, they say, was found 
after his death, with the first words of the Republic 

— Kare/Srjv %^€9 eh TLeipacd fiercb TXavKcovo^ rov ^Apla-- 

TOi/o?— arranged in several different orders. What 
wonder, then, if Demosthenes also took pains to 
achieve euphony and harmony, and to avoid employ- 

^ The language here — roi>s iavroO be the general term ; while poarpv- 

Bia\6yovi icrepl^cap xal pwrrpux^^*^ '^^ X^t'^ refers to the addition, and 

xdrra rpbrov dyaxX^/coyir — is not, per- dyavX^icaiir to the retrenchment, of 

haps, mere tautology. Krevl^wif may luxuriance. 
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ing a single word, or a single thought, which he had 
not weighed ? It seems to me far more natural that 
a man engaged in composing political discourses^ 
imperishable memorials of his power, should neglect 
not even the smallest detail, than that the generation 
of painters and sculptors, tvho are darkly shovnng 
forth tlieir manual tact and toil in a corruptible 
material, should exhaust the refinements of their art 
on the veins, on the feathers, on the down of the lip 
and the like niceties^ ^ Repeating this passage, 
slightly altered, in the essay on Demosthenes, Dionysius 
adds that we might indeed marvel if, while sculptors 
and painters are thus conscientious, *' the artist in 
civil eloquence {irdkLnKo^ Srjf^f^ovpyo^) neglected the 
smallest aids to speaking well — if hideed these be the 
smallest." ^ 

It has already been observed that this feeling Thw con- 
about speaking is originally Greek ; and it is worth m^iMUy 
while to consider how it arose. That artistic sense "* 
which distinguished the Greeks above all races that 
the world has known was concentrated, in the happy its basis- 
pause of development to which we owe their supreme sation of 
works, on the idealisation of man. Now, X0709, ™^* 
speech, was recognised by the Greeks as the distinct- x / 

ive attribute of man.^ It was necessary, therefore,/'^' .' ^ 
that, at this stage, they should require in speech a -'if! 
clear-cut and typical beauty analogous to that of the 

^ Dionys. T€pl <rw0i<r€(ifs 6voix6,TtaVy rtf <ru>fiaTi tikv aUrxp^v fi^ dCvaaOcu 
C. 25. pofriOeu' iaurf, X^yy 2' ovk aUrxp^p' 6 



^ Id. De Demosth, c 51. 



/AoXXoy t^kbv iffTip ivOpibirov Trfi tov 
<r(b/MTOi xP^^^^f jRhcL i. 1. On Xiyoi 
' Aristotle uses this consideration as the distinction of man, see a 

to enforce the *' defensive" use of splendid jjassage in Isocrates, ^n/ic?. 

Rhetoric :—T/)6t d^ ro&roit droxov el (Or. xv. )§§ 252-257. 
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jd ealised ^JIULBi aii form . This was the central and 

primary motive, relatively to which all others were 

Secondary Subsidiary or accidental. But, of these secondary 

motives : . i t i • • "n* 

(1) the oral motivcs, two at Icast demand a passing notice. First, 
of poetry; the O ral t radition of jioelxy and the habit of listening 

V to poetical recitation furnished an analogy w^hich was 
\i'\ ^present to people's minds when they saw a man get 
1^ up to make a set speech ; they expected his words to- 
have something like the coherence, something like 
the plastic outline, something even like the music of 
the verses which they were wont to hear flow from 

(2) The the lips of his counterpart, the rhapsode. Secondly, 
portance of iu the Grcck cities, and especially at Athens, public 
speec , gpeaj^ing Jiad, by 450 B.C., become so enormously 

important, opened so much to ambition, constituted a 
safeguard so essential for security of property and 
person, that not only was there the most various 
inducement to cultivate it, but it was positively 

(3) Com- dangerous to neglect it. Further, since in a law-court 
it was unavailing for the citizen that he could speak 
well unless the judges thought that he spoke better 

than his opponent, the art of persuasion was studied 
with a competitive zeal which wrought together with 
the whole bent of the Greek genius in securing atten- i/ 
tion to detail. 
Character- It wiU uow bc uscful to look at somc of thc broad 

Modern charactcristics of modern oratory and of the modern 



i 



petition. 



\ 



Oratory. 



feeling towards it ; but only in so far as these will 
help our present purpose — namely, to elucidate the 
nature of ancient oratory. The first thing that 
strikes one is how completely modem life has 
redressed the complaint made by the earliest philo- 
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sophical theorist of rhetoric. Aristotle opens his Aristotle on 

. the three 

treatise with the observation that, whereas there are instru- 
three instruments of rhetorical persuasion — the ethical, Rhetorical 
the pathetic and the logical — his predecessors have j * 
paid by far the most attention to the second, and 
have almost totally neglected the third, though this 
third is incomparably the most important, — indeed, 
the only one of the three which is truly scientific. 
The logical proof is the very body, crS^ita, of rhetorical 
persuasion, — everything else, appeal to feeling, attract- 
ive portrayal of character, and so forth, is, from the 
scientific point of view, only irpoaOrjK'n, appendage. 
This is essentially the modern, especially the modern his esti- 
Teutonic, theory of oratory, and the modern practice that of the 
is in harmony with it. The broadest characteristic of worid. 
modern oratory, as compared with ancient, is the pre- Modem 
dominance of a sustained appeal to the understanding, puts the 
Hume, with general truth, declares the attributes of id^rtj first. 
Greek oratory to be '* rapid harmony, exactly adjusted 
to the sense," "vehement reasoning, without any 
appearance of art," "disdain, anger, boldness, free- 
dom, involved in a continual stream of argument " ^ — a 
description, it must be observed, which should at all 
events be limited to the deliberative and forensic 
orators contemporary with Demosthenes. Brougham, 
however, states the case both more accurately and in 
terms of wider application, when he observes that in 
ancient oratory there are scarcely any long chains of 
elaborate reasoning; what was wanted to move, to 
rouse, and to please the hearers, was rather a copious 
stream of plain, intelligible observations upon their 

* Essay xii., Of Eloquence, 
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interests, appeals to their feelings, reminiscences from 
the history, especially the recent history, of their city, 
expositions of the evils to be apprehended from 
inaction or from impolicy, vindications of the orator's 
own conduct, demonstrations of the folly which dis- 
obeys, or of the malice which assails him/ Aristotle 
himself, it may be observed, the very champion of the 
enthymeme, is the strongest witness to the truth of 
this. He impresses upon the student of Rhetoric that 
a speaker must ever remember that he is addressing 
the vulgar ; he must not expect them to be capable 
of a far-reaching ratiocination, he must not string 
syllogism to syllogism, he must administer his logic 
temperately and discreetly.^ Now, in contrast with 
this, long and elaborate chains of reasoning, or exposi- 
tions of complicated facts, have been the very essence 
of the great efforts and triumphs of modern oratory ; 
the imagery and the pathos heighten the effect, but 
would go only a very little way if the understandings 
of the hearers had not, in the first place, been con- 
vinced. We are here again reminded of the basis on 
lie modern which aucicut oratory rested. The modem speaker 
distinct comcs bcforc his audience with no a 'priori claim to 
ranartut bc regarded as an artist whose display of his art may 
be commendable and interesting in itself. Cicero's 
Tie an- spccch for Archias, which is exquisitely composed, but 

ients less 

trict about of which not more than one-sixth is to the purpose, or 

BiSvance. his spccch for Publius Sextus, in which the relevant 

part bears a yet smaller proportion to the whole, could 

^ Dissertation on the Eloquence of {6 ykp Kpt-Hjs inrdKeirai elpoi dirXoOt, 
theAndenls, pp. 48, 68. if.r.X.): ii. 22 §§ 2 flf., ill. 17 § 6, 

3 See (e,g.) JRheL i. 2 §§ 12, 13 etc. 
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not have been delivered in a British court of justice.^ 
There is usually, however, an important diflference, 
which will be noticed by and by, between the nature 
of Greek and that of Roman irrelevance. On the 
other hand, the modem exaction of consecutive and 
intelligible reasoning becomes, of course, less severe 
the more nearly the discourse approaches to the nature 
of a display. Still, this logical vigilance, with a com- 
parative indifference to form, is, on the whole, the 
first great characteristic of modem oratory, and has, 
of course, become more pronounced since the system 
of reporting for the Press has been perfected, as it is influence or 

/» . /• I newspaper 

now, in maAy cases, tar more important for the reporting, 
speaker to convince readers than to fascinate hearers. 
The characteristic which comes next in degree of sig- 
nificance for our present object is the habitual pre- 
sumption that the speech is extemporary. Even Modem 
where there has been the most laborious preparation, a great 

sueech 

even where the fact of such preparation is notorious, must be 
it is generally felt to be essential to impressiveness ^y!"^ 
that the fact of verbal premeditation should be kept 
out of sight, and on the part of the hearers it is con- 
sidered more courteous to ignore it. A certain ridi- 
cule attaches to a speech which, not having been 
delivered, is published, — the sense of something 
ludicrous arising partly from the feeling, " What an 
absurd disappointment," but also from the feeling, 
" Here are the bursts which would have electrified the 
audience." One thing which has helped to establish thisfeei- 
this feeling is the frequent failure of those who have fafiirea of* 
attempted verbal premeditation; a failure probably tion;* 

1 Brougham, I, e. p. 46. 
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due less often to defective memory or nersre than to 
neglect of a department in which the ancient orators 
were most diligent, and in which, moreover, they 
were greatly assisted by the plastic forms among 
which they lived, by the share of musical training 
which they ordinarily possessed, and by the draping 
of the himation or the toga, — delivery, in respect both 
of voice and of action. When a premeditated speech 
is rendered lifeless or ludicrous by the manner in 
which it is pronounced, the modem mind at once 
recurs to its prejudice against Rhetoric — that is, 
against the Rhetoric of the later schools — and a con- 
tempt is generated for those who deign to labour 
beforehand on words that should come straight from 
Tie the heart. There is, however, a much deeper cause 
[^? than this for the popular modern notion that the 
atiou. greatest oratory must be extemporary, and it is one 
which, for the modern world, is analogous to the 
origin of the Greek requirement that speech should 
be artistic. This cause is the Hebraic basis of educa- 
tion in modern Christendom, especially in those coun- 
tries which have been most influenced by the Refor- 
mation. It becomes a prepossession that the true 
adviser, the true wamer, in all the gravest situations, 
on all the most momentous subjects, is one to whom 
it will in that hour be given what he shall speak, and 
whose inspiration, when it is loftiest, must be com- 
municated to him at the moment by a Power external 
to himself. Tjift ^nmftnt world comp ared the orator 
with the poet. The modem world compares^TBe" 

orator with the propli^-. ~ 

It is true, indeed, that the ancient theory has 
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often been partially applied in modern times, some- Modem ap- 
times with great industry and with much success ; tions to the 
but modem conditions place necessary limits to the Ancient 
application, and the great difference is this : — The °'^^' 
ancients required the speech to be an artistic whole ; 
the modem orator who composes, or verbally pre- 
meditates, trusts chiefly, as a rule, to particular pass- 
ages and is less solicitous for a total symmetry. 
Debate, in our sense, is a modern institution ; its influence 

/• ... . . o^ Debate. 

unforeseen exigencies claim a large margin in the most 
careful premeditation ; and hence, in the principal 
field of oratory, an insurmountable barrier is at once 
placed to any real assimilation between the ancient 
and the modern modes. Just so much the more, if 
only for contrast, is it interesting to contemplate 
those modern orators who have approximated to the 
classical theory in such measure as their genius and 
their opportunities allowed. In an inquiry of the 
present scope, it might be presumptuous to select 
living illustrations of the Pulpit, the Senate, or the 
Bar. It would not, indeed, be needful to go far back ; 
but it may be better, for our purpose, to seek 
examples where the natural partialities of a recent 
memory no longer refract the steady rays of fame. 
In respect of finished rhetorical prose, which is not. Finished 

• ■1 • ii • J • ^v J A Rhetorical 

either m the ancient or in the modem sense, great Prose: 
oratory, but which bears to it the same kind of 
relation that the Panegyricus of Isocrates bears to 
the speech On the Crown, no one, perhaps, has 
excelled Canning. The well-known passage of his Cannings 
speiech at Plymouth in 1823 will ser\^e as an speech!* 
illustration : — 

VOL. I / 
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" The resources created by peace are means of war. In 
cherishing those resources, we but accumulate those means. 
Our present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, 
than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I see 
those mighty masses that float in the waters above your 
town is a proof that they are devoid of strength and 
incapable of being fitted out for action. You well know, 
gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life and 
motion — how soon would it ruffle, as it were, its swelling 
plumage — how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one of those 
magnificent machines when springing from inaction into 
a display of its might — such is Englanci herself, while, 
apparently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion." 

Hiaana- The ancient parallel for this is such a passage 

iflocrates. as that in the Panegyricus, describing the irresist- 
ible and awe-inspiring might in which the Pan- 
hellenic invasion will move through Asia — Oewpla 
Union of fiSWov fj (TTpaTela irpoaeoiKO)^} But a nearer resem- 

rhythmical * , , 

finish with blance to the classical union of rhythmical finish 
with living passion is afforded, in deliberative oratory, 
by Grattan, in forensic, by Erskine. Take the per- 

Grattau. oration of Grattan's speech in the Irish Parliament on 
the Declaration of Irish Rights : ^ — 

" Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a 
surviving hope in the fears of Ireland ; do not send the 
people to their own resolves for Uberty, passing by the 

1 Isocr. Or. iv. § 182. ^ Speeches, Vol. i. pp. 62 f. 
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tribunals of justice and the high court of Parliament ; 
neither imagine that, by any formation of apology, you can 
palliate such a commission to your hearts, still less to your 
children, who will sting you with their curses in your graves, 
for having interposed between them and their Maker, 
robbing them of an immense occasion, and losing an oppor- 
tunity which you did not create and never can refitore. 

" Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age 
of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, com- 
mercial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian 
stop at liberty, and observe — that here the principal men 
among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude ; that they 
were awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an empty 
treasury; and, when liberty was within their grasp, and 
the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of the 
people clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and 
encouraged them on, — that they fell down and were prosti- 
tuted at the threshold. 

" I might, as a constituent, come to your bar and demand 
my liberty, — I do call upon you, by the laws of the land 
and their violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, 
by the arms, inspiration, and providence of the present 
moment, tell us the rule by which we shall go — assert the 
law of Ireland — declare the liberty of the land. 

" I will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of 
an amendment ; neither, speaking for the subject's freedom, 
am I to hear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe, 
in this our island, in common T^ith my fellow-subjects, the 
air of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 
to break your chain and contemplate your glory. I never 
will be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanking to his rags ; he may 
be naked, he shall not be in iron ; and I do see the time is 
at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 
and though great men should apostatise, yet the cause will 
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live ; and though the public speaker should die, yet the 
immortal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and 
the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will 
not die with the prophet, but survive him." 

Erekine. Ersldns's defence of Stockdale, the publisher of a 

pamphlet in defence of Warren Hastings, containing 
certain reflections on the Managers which the House 
of Commons pronounced libellous, contains a passage 
of which the ingenuity, no less than the finished art, 
recalls the best efforts of ancient forensic oratory ; 
though this ingenuity cannot be fully appreciated 
without the context. At first, Erskine studiously 
keeps his defence of Stockdale separate from his 
defence of Hastings ; then he gradually suggests that 
Hastings is entitled to indulgence on account (1) of 
his instructions, (2) of his situation, (3) of English 
and European policy abroad, (4) of the depravity to 
which, universally, men are liable who have vast 
power over a subject race, — and the last topic is 
illustrated thus : — 

" Gentlemen, I think that I can observe that you are 
touched by this way of considering the subject ; and I can 
account for it. I have not been considering it through the 
cold medium of books, but; have been speaking of man and 
his nature, and of human dominion, from what I have seen 
of them myself among reluctant nations submitting to our 
authority. I know what they feel, and how such feelings 
can alone be repressed. I have heard them in my youth 
from a naked savage, in the indignant character of a prince 
surroimded by his subjects, addressing the governor of a 
British colony, holding a bundle of sticks in his hand as the 
notes of' his unlettered eloquence ; ' Who is it,' said the 
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jealous ruler over the desert encroached upon by the rest- 
less foot of English adventure — * who is it that causes this 
river to rise in the high mountains and to empty itself into 
the ocean ? Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds 
of winter, and that calms them again in summer ? Who is 
it that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure ? The same 
Being who gave to you a country on the other side of the 
waters, and gave ours to us ; and by this title we will defend 
it ! * said the warrior, throwing down his tomahawk on the 
ground, and raising the war-sound of his nation. These are 
the feelings of subjugated men all round the globe ; and, 
depend upon it, nothing but fear will control where it is 
vain to look for afifection."^ 

But no speaker, probably, of modem times has Burke. 
come nearer to the classical type than Burke ; and 
this because his reasonings, his passion, his imagery, 
are sustained by a consummate and unfailing beauty 
of language. The passage in which he describes the 
descent of Hyder Ali upon the Camatic is supposed 
to owe the suggestion of its great image, not to 
Demosthenes, but to Livy's picture of Fabius hover- 
ing over Hannibal; the whole passage is infinitely 
more Roman, more Verrine, if the phrase may be 
permitted, than Greek ; but it is anything rather 
than diffuse : — 

" Having terminated his disputes with every enemy and 
every rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity 

^ From a longer extract given by in the volume of his "Rhetorical and 
Brougham in his Essay on Erskine, Literary Dissertations and Addresses," 
reprinted from the Edinburgh Review p. 225. 
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could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; 
and compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and 
desolation into one black cloud, he hung for a while on the 
declivity of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, 
which darkened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of 
the Camatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which 
no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue 
can adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 
imiversal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants, flying 
JFrom their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or 
sacredness of function, fathers torn from children, husbands 
from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst 
the goading spears of drivers and the trampling of pursuing 
horses, were swept into captivity in an unknown and hostile 
land. Those who were able to evade this tempest fled to 
the walled cities. But, escaping from fire, sword and exile, 
they fell into the jaws of famine. For months together 
these creatures of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury 
in their most plenteous days had fallen short of the allow- 
ance of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished 
by a hundred a day in the streets of Madras or on the glacis 
of Tangore, and expired of famine in the granary of India." 

Brougham Brougham ^ contrasts this passage with that in 

compared which Demosthcnes says that a danger *'went by 

mosthenes. like a cloud," with that where he says, " If the 

Thebans had not joined us, all this trouble would 

have rushed like a mountain-torrent on the city," and 

^ In his IwiugwraX Discourse before the University of Glasgow. 
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with that where he asks, " If the thunderbolt which 
has fallen has overpowered, not us alone, but all the 
Greeks, what is to be done ? " ^ Brougham contends 
that Burke has marred the sublimity of the " black 
cloud " and " the whirlwind of cavalry " by developing 
and amplifying both. This, surely, is to confound 
the plastic with the picturesque — a point which will 
presently claim our attention. Demosthenes is a 
sculptor, Burke a painter. 

It might, however, have been anticipated that Modem 

^ ' ^ Eloquence 

modern oratory would have most resembled the of the 

. . Piilpit. 

ancient in that branch where the conditions are 
most nearly similar. If Isocrates could have foreseen 
the splendid, the unique opportunities which in later 
ages would be enjoyed by the Christian preacher, 
what expectations would he not have formed, not 
merely of the heights that would be attained — past 
and living instances remind us that, in this respect, 
po estimate could well have been too sanguine — but 
of the average abundance in which compositions of 
merit would be produced ! It will, of course, be 
recollected that no quality is here in question ex- 
cept that of an eloquence which, regarded as literary 
prose, has the finish which deserves to be called 
artistic. If the test, thus defined, be applied, it 
will be found to afford a striking confirmation of 
what has already been observed in regard to the 
effect upon oratory of that especially Protestant con- 
ception according to which the orator's function is 
prophetic. In the combination of argumentative 
power with lofty earnestness and with eloquence of 

1 Dem. cfe Cororm § 188 (W^s), § 153 {x«M<ip/H)vi), § 194 {vKHTrbi), 
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the Hebraic type,^ none have surpassed, or perhaps 
equalled, those divines whose discourses are among 
the chief glories of the English language. In respect, 
however, of complete artistic form, of classical finish, 
a nearer resemblance to the antique has been pre- 
sented by the great preachers of Catholic France.^ 
Modem The most memorable triumphs of modern oratory 

Or&torv~~~ 

its greatest are councctcd with the tradition of thrills, of electrical 
won by shocks, givcu to the hearers at the moment by bursts 

sudden i • i . . •! i 

bursts. which were extemporary, not necessarily as regards 
the thought, but necessarily as regards the form. It 
was for such bursts that the eloquence of the elder 
Pitt was famous; that of Mirabeau, and of Patrick 
Henry, owed its highest renown to the same cause. 
Shell's retort, in the debate on the Irish Municipal 
Bill in 1837, to Lord Lyndhurst's description of 
the Irish (in a phrase borrowed from O'Connell), as 
" aliens in blood, language and religion,'* was of this 
kind.^ Erskine, in his defence of Lord George 
Gordon, produced an astonishing efiect by a pro- 
testation, — which would have been violent if it had 
not been solemn, — of personal belief in his client's 
innocence; a daring transgression of the advocate's 
province which was paralleled, with some momentary 
success, in a celebrated criminal case about twenty 



^ Chatham prescribed a study of 
Barrow as the be^t foundation of a 
good style in sx)eaking. 

* In his Essay on '* Pulpit Elo- 
quence" Brougham seems hardly to 
do justice to Bossuet — the more 
florid Isocrates of the group. Bour- 
daloue, with his abundant resource, 
his temperate pathos and his fre- 
quent harshness, may perhaps be 



compared with Lycurgus : Massillon, 
Voltaire's favourite, with his severity, 
rapidity and lofty fervour, was prob- 
ably the most Demosthenic. 

' It is quoted in the excellent 
article on *'The British Parliament ; 
its History and Eloquence," Quar- 
terly Review of April 1872, No. 
cxxxii. p. 480. 
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years ago. Now these sudden bursts, and the shock 
or the transport which they may cause, were forbidden 
to ancient oratory by the principal law of its being. 
In nothing is the contrast more striking than in this — 
that the greatest oratorical reputations of the ancient 
world were chiefly made, and those of the modem 
world have sometimes been endangered, by pre- 
pared works of art. Pericles and Hypereides were 
renowned for no efibrts of their eloquence more than 
for their funeral orations. Fox's carefully composed 
speech in honour of the Duke of Bedford, Chatham's 
elaborate eulogy of Wolfe, were accounted among 
the least happy of their respective performances. 
There is, however, at least one instrument of sudden Use of 
effect which Greek oratory and British Parliamentary 
oratory once had in common, but which the latter has 
now almost abandoned — poetical quotation. A quota- 
tion may, of course, be highly effective even for 
those to whom it is new. But the genuine oratorical 
force of quotation depends on the hearers knowing 
the context, having previous associations with the 
passage, and thus feeling the whole felicity of the 
application as, at the instant, it is flashed upon the 
mind. In this respect, the opportunities of the Greek 
orator were perfect. His hearers were universally and 
thoroughly familiar with the great poets. When 
Aeschines applies the lines from Hesiod to Demo- 
sthenes, it is as if Digby, addressing Puritans, had 
attempted to sum up Strafford in a verse of Isaiah. 
In the days when all educated Englishmen knew a 
good deal of Virgil and Horace, and something of the 
best English poets, quotation was not merely a keen, 
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but, in skilful hands, a really powerful weapon of 
parliamentary debate; and its almost total disuse, 
however unavoidable, is perhaps a more serious 
deduction than is generally perceived from the rather 
slender resources of modern English oratory for creat- 
ing a glow. Pitt's speech on the Slave Trade con- 
cluded with the expression of this hope — that " Africa, 
though last of all the quarters of the globe, shall 
enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, those 
blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us 
in a much earlier period of the world " : the first 
beams of the rising sun were just entering the 
windows of the House, and he looked upward as he 
said — 

Nos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis ; 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 

Special Hithcrto we have been seeking to bring into 

isticsof relief, against the modern conception, that character 

tory: which is commou to Greek and to Eoman oratory. 

But Greek oratory, as compared with Eoman, has 

a stamp of its own. It is separated from the Eoman, 

not, indeed, by so wide an interval, yet by a line 

as firm as that which separates both from the 

modern. 

all Greek That character which, with special modifications, 

n«»4> noo ^flA 

plastic belongs to every artistic creation of the Greek mind, 
whether this be a statue, a temple, a poem, a speech, 
or an individual's conception of his own place in life, 
is usually, and rightly, called the plastic. When it 
is desired to describe the primary artistic aspect of 
Greek Tragedy, this is commonly and justly done by 
a comparison with Sculpture. But it is certain that 



character. 
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comparatively few understand the real meaning of Popular 
" plastic, ' "sculpturesque," in these relations; and that uon of 

/. 1*1 1 what is 

to a vast majority of even cultivated persons, the meant by 

" plastic " : 

statement of this affinity conveys an altogether 
erroneous notion. The reason of this is that the 
place held in antiquity by Sculpture is now held 
jointly by Painting, Music and certain forms of 
Poetry; that the modern mind instinctively refers 
the sculptural to the standard of the picturesque; 
and that, consequently, while the positive and essen- 
tial characteristics of Sculpture are lost sight of, its 
negative qualities, relatively to Painting, become 
most prominent. These are, the absence of colour 
and the exclusion of tumultuous or complex action. 
Hence to the popular modern conception of Sculpture 
there usually attaches the notion of coldness and of 
rigidity. When people are told that Greek Tragedy 
(for example) is sculpturesque, they form this idea of 
it — that it has grandeur, but that it is cold and 
rather stiff. Then, if they are convinced that some- 
how the Greeks really were a race with the very 
highest genius for art, they begin to feel a secret 
wish that this alleged analogy between Greek Tragedy 
and sculpture might turn out to be a mistake. Here 
is an opportunity. The ingenious step in and say, 
" It is a mistake. It is pedantry and sentiment. For a result of 
our part, we have always felt that Sophocles was conception, 
frigid, and that Euripides, with his pathetic humanity, 
his tender women, his heroes who are not ashamed to 
display their emotions, was the better artist; now, 
dismiss the prepossessions created by students who are 
in no sympathy with nature or men, look at the facts 
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as they are, deign to take homely views, and say. Is 
it not so ? " 
Consequent The ouestion at issue here happens to be vital to 

danger to , , , . 

the whole the immediate subject of these pages, viz. the de- 
antique, velopment, through Attic oratory, of Attic prose. It 
is, however, just as vital for every other department 
whatsoever in the study of ancient art, literature 
and thought, for it involves nothing less than our 
fundamental conception of the antique. Unless that 
conception is true, everything will be seen in a dis- 
torted light, and the best things that the ancient 
world has to teach will be neglected for the second 
best. 
Character Let US take a moment of the period when, as a 

of Greek . . 

thought in matter of fact, the creative activity of Greek art 

the hest 

days of was abuudaut — say 440 B.c. — and consider what, at 

°"*'"*= that moment, was the principal characteristic of 

Greek reflection.^ This will be best understood by 

a comparison with two other characters of thought : 

that which has belonged, though in a multitude of 

special shapes, to the East, and that of mediaeval 

Europe. Oriental thought, as interpreted by Oriental 

compared art, fails to define humanity or to give a clear-cut 

Oriental; foHu to any material which the senses offer to it. 

Life is conceived only generally, as pervading men, 

animals and vegetables, but the distinctive attributes 

of human life, physical or spiritual, are not pondered 

or appreciated. The human form, the human soul, 

* The essay on Winckelmann, in the restatement of some of its points 

Mr. W. H. Pater's ** Studies in the should gain for it fresh students, 

History of the Renaissance," is the such a separation of its teaching 

most perfect interpretation of the from its beauty may deserve to be 

Greek spirit in art that I know. If forgiven. 
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are not, to this Eastern thought, the objects of an 
absorbing and analysing contemplation. To European and with 
medisBvalism, they are so ; but the body is regarded »vai. 
as the prison and the shame of the soul ; and mediaeval 
art expresses the burning eagerness of the soul to 
escape from this prison to a higher communion. The 
three marks of mediaeval art are individualism, desire, 
and ecstasy : individualism, since the artist is strug- 
gling to interpret a personal intensity, and goes to 
grotesqueness in the effort ; desire, since the perpetual 
longing of the Church on earth for her Master is the 
type of the artist's passion ; ecstasy, since this pas- 
sion demands the surrender of reason and has its 
climax in the adoration of a mystery revealed.^ Be- 
tween the Oriental and the Mediaeval art stands the 
Greek. Greek art defines humanity, the body and 
the soul of man. But it has not reached the mediaeval 
point ; it has not learned to feel that the body is the 
prison and the shame of the soul. Bather, it regards t^' 
the soul as reflecting its own divinity upon the body. 
" What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how 
express and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! 
in apprehension how like a god ! the beauty of the 
world ! the paragon of animals I " If Hamlet could 
have stopped there, he would have been a Greek ; 
but he could not, he was sick with a modern 
distemper, abandonment to the brooding thought 
that sapped his will.^ The Greek of the days when 

^ I have not at hand an article on traits of mcdiaevalism were very finely 

(I think) Mr. Rossetti's poems, which delineated. 

appeared some years ago in the WeaU ^ Dowden, *' Shakspere's Mind and 

minster BevieWf and in which these Art," p. 47. 
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Greek re- art was Supreme could and did stop there; he was 
at a happy Naxcissus, Standing on the river-bank, looking into 
pause . ^^ deep, clear waters where the mirror of his image 
shows the soul, too, through the eyes, Narcissus in 
love with the image that he beholds, — but Narcissus 
as yet master of himself, — as yet with a firm foothold 
upon the bank, not as yet possessed by the delirious 
impulse to plunge into the depths. Here, then, was 
the first condition for the possibility of a great art. 
Reflection had taken the right direction, had got far 
enough, but had not got too far; it was a pause. 
But, in order that this pause should be joyous, and 
that the mind should not, from weariness or disap- 
pointment, hasten forward, another thing was neces- 
and the sary — that men and women should be beautiful. By 
were somc diviuc chance, the pause in reflection coincided 

with the physical perfection of a race ; and the result 
was Greek art. 
Why Greek Why, howcvcr, should this art have expressed 

plastic itself in Sculpture rather than, for instance, in Paint- 
rather than >oA.« 1 \ J* 1 1 1 

pictur- mg? Art gives pleasure by lorm, by colour, by 

^^^' sound, or, as in poetry, by the reminiscence of all 

these combined with the delight of motion. But 

the mind has had a history ; and the very degree in 

Series of which the rcsourccs of a particular art are limited or 

ample may give it a special affinity with an earlier 

Architect- or a later stage of the mind. Architecture corresponds 

^^' with the phase when man's thoughts about himself 

are still indistinct; the building may hint, but it 

cannot express, the artisPs personality : Egyptian art 

Painting, has bccu Called a Memnon waiting for the day. Paint- 

Poetry ; ing, Music and Poetry are the modern and romantic 
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arts, with a range of expression adequate to every 
subtlety and intricacy of self-analysis. Between this 
group and Architecture comes Sculpture, the art Sculpture. 
kindred with that phase in the mind s history when 
man has just attained to recognition of himself and 
is observing his own typical characteristics of form 
and spirit with wonder and with joy, but, as yet, 
without the impulse towards analysis. In all the 
greatest sculpture there breathes the unshamed and 
innocent surprise of a child just waked from sleep. 
But this of itself implies renouncement; the limits Theiimitof 
of possible expression in Sculpture are severe. If, inscuip- 
then, the Greek was contemplating his own soul as irksome, 
well as his own body, why, it might be asked, h ad genial, to 

r J. T /••i M j^' t* 1*1 the Greek. 

he recourse to a medium of mtftrprfttfltmn for whinh 
th ^ spiritual subtl fttifta of pmnting a nd poetry ^a re 
impossible? The answer is, — Because he was no t 
observing the soul aparfc from the body, but as one 
wit h the body in a"go3IiEe union ; and because, to 
him, any expression of spiritual subtleties was not 
a gain but a loss, if it was eflfected at the expense 
of that in which he was absorbed — the contemplation 
of man as man, in his totality, as the paraigpri of 
animals. Sculpture cannot express a complex or 
refined situation ; but its very limitations on that 
side make it the clearest interpretation of a character 
or a type. The Greek's attention was fixed on the 
typical, unchanging, divine lineaments of man, as he 
stood forth under the blue heaven, his outlines clear 
against the sunlit sea ; and, for the Greek's purpose, 
sculpture was the more fitting just because it elimi- 
nates what is restless or accidental. But he did not 
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The best mean sculpture to be cold or rigid ; he did not mean 
is not cold it to be blank or vague ; and assuredly he made it 
nor vague. ^^^^ ^^ thcsc things. The "Adorante" lifting up 

his hands in praise for victory, the cousinship of 

Love with Death hinted in the Genius of Eternal 

Slumber, — let these works and such as these be 

witnesses. 

Mistake of This character of Sculpture belongs also to Greek 

Greel^^^^^ Tragedy. But this is not, as seems sometimes to 

^^e^ be imagined, because the Greeks sought to make 

s^ufpturef Tragedy like Sculpture. It is because that tendency 

They are of intellect and feeling, for which Sculpture happened 

sister forms 

of one to be a peculiarly apt expression, set its necessary 

tendencv 

' stamp equally on everything else that the Greek 

which mind created. In naming this stamp "plastic" we 

"plastic" borrow our term from the arts of modelling ; but to 

conceive the form of Greek Tragedy as derived from 

Sculpture is like conceiving the Greek language to be 

derived from Sanskrit. It is true that, in reference 

Greek to the history of Greek thought, Tragedy is a later 

Traflredv 

has an alloy manifestation than Sculpture ; the perfect repose is 
already troubled, an element of conflict has entered, 
man is in the presence of Nemesis, and the Spda-avrt. 
iraOeiv, the law that sin shall entail sufiering, is 

but is typi- the thcmc. But the typical character is not lost ; 
those unchanging attributes which, on the one hand, 
bring man near to the gods or, on the other, mark 
his brotherhood with the dust and the limits of his 
mortal destiny, are presented in emphatic, untroubled 
lines ; and, when Retributive Justice has done its 
work, that blitheness out of which the passions rose 
into a storm returns subdued to the graver and 
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deeper calm that follows a transcendent contempla- 
tion. All honour to those sublime voices of Titanic 
pain or victory that roll, like dirges or paeans, along 
the spacious music of Aeschylus ; all honour to 
Euripides also, for no one is capable of feeling 
that Sophocles is supreme who does not feel that 
Euripides is admirable. Euripides is a great emo- iiie tme 
tional dramatist ; a master of the picturesque ; the Euripides, 
only Greek, except Aristophanes, who set foot in the 
charmed woodlands of fancy. ^ That special claim, 
however, which has in recent times been made for 
Euripides, and on the strength of which he has by 
some been preferred to his predecessors, involves a 
fallacy which it is important to observe, since what 
is at issue is much more than our judgment on the 
relative merits of two poets: it is the principle of 
appreciation relatively to all the best Greek work in 
every kind. Euripides has been regarded as distinct- Fallacy in- 
ively the human. Now if by this were meant only calling 
that he is great in dramatising the accidents of life, the"mosr 

. • ,1 1 • 1 /» " human * 

in portraymg the more obvious phenomena ot of the Greek 
character, in exciting compassion for such troubles, '^^^^'"^ 
or sympathy with such joys, as come home to us all, 
in establishing between the poet and the spectator 
not merely a vivid intelligence but something like a 
personal friendship, then the epithet would be per- 



^ **An admirer of Aeschylus or 
Sophocles might affirm that neither 
Aeschylus nor Sophocles chose to use 
their art for the display of thrilling 
splendour. However that may be, 
Euripides, alone of Greeks, with the 
exception of Aristophanes, entered 
the fairyland of dazzling fancy which 

VOL. I 



Calderon and Shakspere and Fletcher 
trod." Symonds, The Greek Poets, 
p. 230. This seems to me exactly to 
define one of the most attractive 
poetical distinctions of Euripides. 
Compare the same writer's remarks 
on the lyrics of Aristophanes, p. 250. 
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fectly just. If, however — and this is the popular 
notion — Euripides is to be called the " human " poet 
in contrast with, for instance, Sophocles ; if it is 
meant that Sophocles is comparatively cold, pompous, 
stiff, while Euripides is in a warm, flexible, jfruitful 
sympathy with humanity — then the epithet involves 
a confusion of ideas than which nothing could be 
Sophocles more fatal. Euripides is human, but Sophocles is 

is the most - n i i • • ^ i i 

human, morc humau ; Sophocles is so m the only way m 

is the most which a Grcck could be so, by being more Greek. 

^"^^' When the best Greek mind was truest to the law 

of its own nature, it looked at man and man's life in 

the manner of Sophocles — fixing its regarj^^n the- 

permanent, divine characteristics of the human type, 

and not suffering minor accidents or unruHnesses or 

griefs so to thrust themselves forward as to mar the 

symmetry of the larger view. ^ True simplicity is 

not the avoidance, but the control, of detail. In 

Sophocles, as in great sculpture, a thousand fine 

touches go to that which, as the greatest living 

creator in fiction has proved, he can still help to 

teach — the delineation of the great primary emotions. 

Sophocles Sophocles is the purest type of the Greek intellect 

perfect at its bcst. Euripidcs is a very different thing, a 

tvue of the 

Greek highly gifted son of his day. Rhetorical Dialectic 
has broken into Tragedy, and the religious basis, 
the doctrine of Nemesis, has been abandoned in 
favour of such other interests as the poet can devise. 
Euripides was brilliantly fertile in plots. This is 
what Aristotle means by rpa/^LKdnaro^^ alluding 
especially to sudden and pathetic reversals of situ- 
ation ; for, before Alexander s time, " tragic " had 
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already come near to " sensational." ^ No woman in 
Greek Tragedy is either so human, or so true a 
woman, as the Antigone of Sophocles.^ 

Since, as has been seen, Oratory was for the The plastic 

character as 

Greeks a fine art, it follows that Greek Oratory manifested 
must have, after its own kind, that same typical oratory, 
character which belongs to Greek Sculpture and to 
Greek Tragedy. Wherein, then, does it manifest 
this character ? We must here be on our guard 
against the great stumbling-block of such inquiries, 
the attempt to find the analogy in the particulars 
and not in the whole. It might be possible to take 
a speech of Demosthenes and to work out the details 
of a correspondence with a tragedy of Sophocles or a 
work of Pheidias ; but such refinements have usually 
a perilous neighbourhood to fantasy, and, even when 
they are legitimate, are apt to be more curious 
than instructive. How truly and universally Greek 
Oratory bears the plastic stamp, can be seen only 
when it is regarded in ita largest aspects. The 
first point to be observed is that, in Greek Oratory, a series of 

tvT)es IS 

we have a series of types developed by a series of developed 
artists, each of whom seeks to give to his own type of artists^ 
the utmost clearness and distinction that he is 
capable of reaching. The same thing is true of 



^ The gradual degradation of the 
words rpayydeu', rpaytpdla, etc., is 
a painful hint of this. Perhaps the 
nadir has been reached when a con- 
temporary of Aristotle's, a master, 
toO| of all Attic refinements, can use 
Tpay<pdlau of the menaces with which 
a Macedonian queen intimidated 
Athens : Hypereides inrkp EO^evilnrov 
coL 37, rdf TfKLytfidlai aMjs {i.e. 



'OXu/ATiddos) Kal t4? Karriyoplas 
d^priK&rei ierd/uOa. 

* To Sophocles, hardly less than to 
Plato, apply the words of Professor 
Jowett (Introduction to the Phaedrua, 
2nd edit. ii. 102), " We do not im- 
mediately recognise that under the 
marble exterior of Greek literature 
was concealed a soul thrilling with 
spiritual emotion/' 
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Tragedy, but not in the same degree ; for, in Tragedy, 
the element of consecrated convention was more per- 
sistent ; and, besides, Oratory stood in such manifold 
and intimate relations with the practical life that the 
artist, in expressing his oratorical theory, could 
express his entire civic personality. Hence the 
men who moulded Attic Oratory, whether statesmen 
or not, are good examples of conscious obedience to 
i^ that law of Greek nature which constrained every^ 
"man to make himself a living work of art. " In its 
poets' and orators," says Hegel,^ " its historians and 
philosophers, Greece cannot be conceived from a 
central point unless one brings, as a key to the 
understanding of it, an insight into the ideal forms of 
sculpture, and regards the images 'of statesmen and 
phQosophers as well as epic and dramatic heroes 
from the artistic point of view ; for those who act, 
as well as those who create and think, have, in those 
beautiful days of Greece, this plastic character. 
They are great and free, and have grown up on the 

soil of their own inrlividnality ^ PTftftting themsftlv ftfl 

o\\ % f>f thftmselves, and moulding themselves to wh at 
the y were and willed to be. The age of Pericles was 
rich in such characters : Pericles himself, Pheidias, 
Plato, above all Sophocles, Thucydides also, Xeno- 
phon and Socrates, each in his own order, without 
the perfection of one being diminished by that of the 
others. They are ideal artists of themselves, cast 
each in one flawless mould — works of art which 
stand before us as an immortal presentment of the 
gods." 

' Aesthetik, Part ill. Section 2, ch. 1, quoted by Pater, p. 192. 
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The plastic character of Greek oratory, — thus 
seen, first of all, in the finished distinction of 
successive types, clearly modelled as the nature that 
wrought them, — is further seen in the individual 
oration. Take it whence we will, from the age of in the m- 
Antiphon or of Demosthenes, from the forensic, from oration, 
the deliberative or from the epideictic class, two 
great characteristics will be found. First, however the main 
little of sustained reasoning there may be, however theme are 
much the argument may be mingled with appeals, pfe^^, 
reminiscences or invectives, eve rything bears on^tb e 
matter in hand . It is an exertion of art, but of art 
strictly pertinent to its scope. No Greek orator 
could have written such a speech as that of Cicero 
For Archias or For Publius Sextus. In a Gree k 
apfiftfih^ tjy^jmflJTv-lJyi efi of the subject are ever firm ; 
they are never lost amid the flowers of a picturesqu e 
luxuriance. Secondly, wherever pity, terror, anger, and the 
or any passionate feeling is uttered or invited, this sealed by a 
tumu | t is resolvec^ 11^ a. fin?^] y fllm ; and where such 
tumult has place in the peroration, it subsides before 
the last sentences of all. The ending of the speech 
On the Crown — which will be noticed hereafter ^ — is 
exceptional and unique. As a rule, the very end is 
calm ; not so much because .the speaker feels this to 
be necessary if he is to leave an impression of per- 
sonal dignity, but rather because the sense of an ideal 
beauty in humanity and in human speech governs 
his-eSotl^ a whole, and makes him desire that, 
where this effort is most distinctly viewed as a whole 
— namely, at the close — it should have the serenity 

^ Vol. II. pp. 416-17. 
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Attic per- of a Completed harmony. Cicero has now and then 
Cicero and an Attic pcroration, as in the Second Philippic and 
the Pro Milo ne ; more often he breaks off in a burst 
of eloquence — as in the First Catilinarian, the Pro 
Flacco and the Pro Cluentio. Erskine's concluding 
sentences in his defence of Lord George Gordon 
are Attic : — " Such topics might be useful in the 
balance of a doubtful case ; yet, even then, I should 
have trusted to the honest hearts of Englishmen to 
have felt them without excitation. At present the 
plain and rigid rules of justice are sufficient to entitle 
me to your verdict/' ^ 

This seems the fitting place to touch for a moment 
on a trait of ancient forensic oratory which has some- 
times been noticed with rather exaggerated emphasis, 
and which, it might be objected, is strangely dis- 
cordant with the character just described — the dis- 
position of Greek as well as Roman orators to indulge 
in personalities of a nature which would be deemed 
highly indecorous in modern times. Their case is 
scarcely, perhaps, mended by the observation that 
the point of honour did not then exist. A more im- 
portant circumstance to observe is that the language 
in question, however strong, is seldom redundant. 
It finds its place ; but it does not overflow ; nor 
does it destroy that self-mastery in the speaker on 



The person- 
alities of 
ancient 
oratory. 



^ This calmness of the Greek perora- 
tion is noticed by Brougham in his 
Dissertation (p. 25), but is more fully 
discussed in his essay on DetnostheTveSy 
pp. 184 f. He does not, however, 
penetrate to the true Greek feeling 
when he says, "The same chastened 
sense of beauty which forbade a statue 



to speak the language of the passions, 
required that both the whole oration 
and each highly impassioned portion 
of it, should close with a calmness 
approaching to indifference, and tame- 
ness." There comes in the popular 
modem notion of the sculpturesque. 
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which the unity of his utterance depends. From the 
artistic point of view — and from this alone it is now 
being regarded — it is a distressing blemish ; yet not, 
even here, of the order to which it is referred by 
those whose estimate of it is purely modern, since 
it is not permitted to disturb the symmetry or the 
repose of the whole. Unquestionably, the scale of 
life in the Greek republics, and the dialect of the 
aristocracy at Rome, often imparted to the mutual 
criticisms of their orators a parochial character which 
is comparatively rare in the public discussions of the 
present day. Apart from this accident, however, 
modern analogies are, unfortunately, not wanting.^ 
The speech against Ctesiphon and the speech against 
Piso certainly contain exceedingly strong phrases. 
Catullus, who used the ordinary language of society 
in his day,^ is less euphemistic than Byron. But 
scurrility is not the measure of vituperation. Ancient 
invective concentrated the former. Modem invective 
prefers to diflfuse, without diluting, the latter. 

The superiority of Greek oratory to Roman, in superiority 
the deliberative and forensic branches alike, has been Roman 
recognised by the best critics as well as by the most 
competent practical judges. Brougham, who speaks Brongham 

on Cicero* 

with the authority of both characters, brings this 
out with great force and clearness. He says : — ** In 

^ Specimens of the language ad- fied Cicero. One or two of them will 

dressed by Coke, then Attorney- be found in the Quarterly JUview, 

General, to Raleigh, whose prose- No. 132, p. 470. Those who desire 

cution he was conducting, will be further illustrations may read, or 

found in a note to Mr. Forsyth's recall, the debates in the House of 

fforUn3iu3, -p. 45. The phrases are Commonsof May I5and JuneS, 1846. 

surpassed by nothing in Aeschines. ^ See H. A. J. Munro on Catullus's 

Chatham's most effective retorts were '29th Poem in the Journal of Philology ^ 

personalities which might have satis- ii. 1-34 (1869). 
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all his (Cicero's) orations that were spoken (for, 

singular as it may seem, the remark applies less to 

those which were only written, as all the Verrine, 

except the first, all the Philippics, except the first 

and ninth, and the Pro Milone), hardly two pages 

can be found which a modem assembly would bear. 

Some admirable arguments on evidence, and the 

credit of witnesses, might be urged to a jury ; several 

passages, given by him on the merits of the case, 

and in defence against the charge, might be spoken 

in mitigation of punishment after a conviction or 

confession of guilt; but, whether we regard the 

political or forensic orations, the style, both in 

Cicero's « Tcspcct of the reasoning and the ornaments, is wholly 

utterly Unfit for the more severe and less trifling nature of 

the modem modcm afiairs in the senate or at the bar. Now, 

Bi^: ^ i it is altogether otherwise with the Greek masters ; 

whereas 
almost all 
the Greek 
orations 

could be / — moderating, in some degree, the virulence of in- 
vective, especially against private character, to suit 
the chivalrous courtesy of modern hostility, — there 
is hardly one of the political or forensic oratiotis of 
! the Greeks that might not be delivered in similar 
• circumstances before our senate or tribunals." ^ 
Reasons of The main reason of this decided advantage on the 

this BIITIA* 

riority: [part of Greek practical oratory — and the epideictic 

Oreelc i 

oratory is ,' oratory has a corresponding excellence relatively to 
the^^^int;! that of the French, Pulpit — is the business-like 

^ InattgurcU Discourse, pp. 122 f. and austere," adds: — ''could it be 

Hume, again, observing that Cicero copied, its success would be infallible 

is "too florid and rhetorical," and over a modem assembly." (Essay 

that Greek oratory is "more chaste xii.. Of Eloquence, p. 60.) 



changing a few phrases, which the difference of 
religion and of manners might render objectionable, 
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character already noticed. If everjthing is not 
logical, everything is at least relevan t. Cicero, with 
all his ingenuity, brilliancy and wit, is so apt to 
wander into mere display, and this display is so 
openly artificial, that, as Brougham says, ''nothing 
can be less adapted to the genius of modem elocu- 
tion." The style of modem debate comes far nearer 
to the Greek than to the Latin. But there are 
two other causes which should be remarked, one 
especially influential in. Deliberative, the other in 
Forensic, orator}\ The first is that, in the days of the pouti- 
the great Roman eloquence, Rome had no political tionsor™ 
rival Her discipline and her manners contributed oratory are 
with her civic security to exempt her citizens from °^ 
sudden or violent emotion. What Claudian^ after- 
wards happily called the vitae Roinana qiu'es already 
prevailed. If the paradox of Quintilian ^ be true, that 
Demosthenes has plus curae, Cicero 2)Iu^ naturae, it 
is trae in this sense alone, that Cicero is an inferior 
artist, and indulges more fi'eely the taste of the 
natural man for ornament. But that Roman orator^' 
should be on the whole rnore^ artificial than the 
Greek, and mor e lina ited in its range of subjects, was 
inevitable. Athens, the antagonist of Sparta or 
Thebes, Athens vigilant against Persia or threatened 
by Macedon, was a city in which the inspirations 
of eloquence were not only personal but national. 
Secondly : the Roman patro7ius, who pleaded his «na the 
client's cause gratuitously, rewarded by the fact that motive u 
all the higher paths of ambition opened directly genuine. 
from the fomm, had, doubtless, an incentive to 

^ De sexto comulatu Honcrii Auffusti (404 A.D.), v. 150. ' x. 1 § 106. 
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eloquent declamatiou which his Attic brother, the 
professional logographos, did not possess. But he 
had not anything like the same inducement to 
handle his case scientifically. He was a political 
aspirant, not a man settled to a calling; and, from 
a forensic point of view, the element of unreality 
in his position had a strong tendency to vitiate 
his performance by making it, before all things, a 
display. 



Early The Icast gifted people, in the earliest stage of 

Greek intellectual or political growth, will always or usually 

Oratory r o ' j J 

have the idea, however rude, of a natural oratory. 
Two' con- But oratory first begins to have a history, of which 

ditions for ./ o 

the possi- the development can be traced, when two conditions 

bility of ^ 

any such havc bccu fulfilled. First, that oratory should be 
conceived, no longer subjectively, but objectively also, 
and from having been a mere faculty, should have 
become an art.^ Secondly, that an oration should 
have been written in accordance with the theory of 
t;hat art. The history of Greek oratory begins with / 
Gorgias. The history of Attic oratory, properly sol 
called, begins with Antiphon. 

The special attributes and endowments of the 

Greeks would lead us to expect, before the beginnings 

of an oratorical art, a singularly rich and various 

manifestation of natural eloquence, and also an early 

Lateap- momcut of Origin for the art itself. Now, as a 

Greek matter of fact, the origin of the art was singularly 

a^Art *^ late, relatively to the gifts and to the general artistic 

tendency of the race ; but the causes of this delay 
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were external and political. On the other hand, Extra- 

* ^ ordinary 

no documents of any early society can show an brilliancy 

of the pre- 

exuberance, a brilliancy, a diversified perfection of theoretic 
natural eloquence comparable to that which makes 
one of the chief glories of the Homeric poems. By 
"natural" is meant, not necessarily unstudied, but 
unsystematic, or antecedent to a theory of Rhetoric. 
The man to whom the gods had given a^opr]ri<;, Homenc 

, , , , estimate of 

the power of discourse, — that which, with beautiful Eloquence. 
strength, ^w;, and good sense, ^pcVe?, makes the 
Homeric triad of human excellences, — might cultivate 
it; but so long as this cultivation is empirical, not 
theoretic, the eloquence which it achieves is still 
natural. From Achilles to Thersites, the orators of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are individual. If Achilles Homeric 
alone is a Demosthenes, who had no defects to con- tions of 
quer and no mysteries to learn, Nestor is an Isocrates °**°*°°®' 
unaided or unembarrassed by his system, Telemachus 
an ingenuous youth who has no need of prompting by 
a Lysias, Odysseus a speaker in whom the logical 
terseness of Isaeus is joined to something like the 
unscrupulous smartness, though to nothing like the 
theatrical splendour, of Aeschines. Nor does any 
oratory that the ancient world has left approach so Modem 

^^_ character 

nearly as the Homeric to the modern ideal. The of the great 
reason of this is that the great orations of the Iliad speeches-. 
are made in debate, and the greatest of all are replies, 
— as the answer of Achilles to the envoys in the 
First Book. Condensed statement, lucid argument, 
repartee, sarcasm, irony, overwhelming invective, pro- 
found and irresistible pathos, — all these resources are 
absolutely commanded by the orators of the Iliad, 
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and aU these must have belonged to him, or to those, 

their his- by whom the Iliad was created. As Mr. Gladstone 

niacance. has said,^ ** Paradise Lost" does not represent the 

time of Charles the Second, nor the "Excursion" 

the first decades of this century, but " as, when we 

find these speeches in Homer, we know that there 

must have been men who could speak them, so,, fi:om 

the existence of units who could speak them, we 

know that there must have been crowds who could 

feel them." 

The Ho- The Homeric ideal, to shine in eloquence as in 

meric elo- . . i p i i i 

quence is actiou, to DC at oucc a Speaker of words and a doer 

still ftris' 

tocratic, of dccds," " good in counsel, and mighty in war," 
had ample scope, as far as kings and nobles were 
concerned, in the* council and the agora. But the 
eloquence of the commons does not appear to have 
been particularly encouraged by the chiefs, and the 
consummate individuality of an Achilles or an 
Odysseus was no real step towards the development 
of a popular oratory based upon a theory communi- 
cable to all. In the presence of these great debaters 
of the Iliad, the Homeric tis^ when present at all, 
is essentially a layman, confined strictly to the 
critical function, and uttering his criticisms, when 
they find utterance, in the fewest and plainest 
First con- 1 words. Dcmocracy, with its principle of ItnfiopLa, — 
civil elo- the principle that*every citizen has an equal right 
^^^T^, to speak his mind about the concerns of the city, — 
was necessary before a truly civil eloquence could be 
even possible. But, after Democracy had arisen, a 
andpopu- further condition was needed, — the cultivation of 

lar culture. 

* Studies on Honierj iii. 107. 
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the popular iutelligence. What is so strikingly | 
characteristic of Greek Democracy in the period The 

. . faculty of 

before an artistic oratory is this, — that the power of speech- 
public speaking now exists, indeed, as a political early Greek 
weapon, but, instead of being the great organ by cracy. 
which the people wield the commonwealth, is con- 
stantly used by designing individuals against the 
people. It is employed as a lever for changing the 
democracy into a tyranny. Such names as Arista- 
goras, Evagoras, Protagoras, Peisistratus, frequent 
especially in the Ionian colonies, indicate, not the 
growth of a popular oratory, but the ascendency 
which exceptionally gifted speakers were able to 
acquire, especially in democracies, before oratory 
was yet an accomplishment studied according to a 
method. 



t 



The intellectual turning-point came when Poetry The in- 
ceased to have a sway of which the exclusiveness turning- 
rested on the presumption that no thought can be ^Tc^- 
expressed artistically which is not expressed metric- TSterary 
ally. So soon as it had been apprehended that to **' 
forsake poetical form was not necessarily to renounce 
beauty of expression, an obstacle to clear reflection 
had been overcome. Mythology and cosmical specu- 
lation began to have a rival, — a curiosity withdrawn 
from the cloud-regions of the past or of the infinite to 
the things of practical life. And 'this life itself was 
growing more complex. The present, with its prob- 
lems which must be solved under penalties, was 
becoming ever more importunate, and w^ould no 
longer suffer men's thoughts to wander in mazes 
where they could find no end : — 
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The riddling Sphinx put dim things from our minds, 
And set us to the questions at our doors. 

Political The political turning-point came with the Persian 

point— Wars. Greek freedom was secured against the bar- 
opening of 1 • A -i.* J i. 

secure in- bariau. A maritime career was opened to commerce. 

tercourse mi /^ i • ^^ • i • j_ x • 

between J-uc (ireek citics everywhere came into more active 
t le cities : ij^^ercourse ; and the centre of the Greek world was 
andthenew Athcus. The Doriau States, Sparta and Argos, had 

primacy of i /» i i i • • 

Athens. ucvcr Dcen favourable to the artistic treatment of 
language. This, like all art and science, was especi- 
ally the province of the lonians ; and, for the future 
of oratory, it was of the highest importance that the 
central city of Hellas should be Ionian. But, though 
Athens perfected the art, and soon became almost its 
sole possessor, the first elements were prepared else- 
Externai whcrc. The two principal forces which moulded 
which pre- Attic oratory came from the East and the West. One 
Oratory, was the Practical Culture of Ionia ; the other was the 

Rhetoric of Sicily. 
I. The The theories of the Ionian physicists had not been 

Practical 

culture of able to interest more than a few, still less had they 
been able to draw away the mass of the people from 
the old poetical faith ; nor had the Ionian chroniclers 
made any but the rudest approaches to a written 
prose. But the national Wars of Liberation had 
quickened all the pulses of civic life. Freedom once 
secured, the new intellectual tendency took a definite 
shape. Men arose who, in contrast with the specula- 
tive philosophers, undertook to give a practical culture. 
This culture had representatives in every part of 
Greece. But, while in Sicily and Magna Graecia it 
was engrossed with Rhetoric, in Asiatic, and especially 



Ionia. 
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Ionian, Hellas it was more comprehensive. There, its 
essence was Dialectic, in connexion with a training 
sometimes encyclopaedic, sometimes directed especi- 
ally to grammar or to literary criticism. These more 
comprehensive teachers were known by the general 
name of Sophists.^ Those who, like the Sicilians, had 
a narrower scope were sometimes called Sophists, but 
were especially and properly called Rhetors. 

Protagoras of Abdera, the earliest of the Sophista^Jrotagoras. ,^ 
proper, was bom about 485 B.C., and travelled through- 
out Greece, teaching, for about 40 years, from 455 to 
415. The two things by which he is significant for 
artistic oratory are, his Dialectic, and the Common- 
places which he made his pupils commit to memory. 
His Dialectic is famous for its undertaking to make 
the weaker cause the stronger. One of the uses of 
Rhetoric, as Aristotle says, is to succour truth when 
truth is imperilled by the weakness of its champion ; 
but this is not the place to inquire whether Protagoras 
intended, or how far he was bound to foresee, an 
immoral application. As a mental discipline, his 
Dialectic was important to oratory, not merely by 
its subtlety, but by its treatment of the rhetorical 
syllogism. The prepared topics which his pupils 



^ It does not fall within my pro- 
vince to enter on the '* Sophist " con- 
troversy, to which, in this country, 
eminent scholars have lately given a 
new life. But I would invite the 
reader's attention to a note, on p. 
127 of my second volume, as to the 
use of the word by Isocrates. And I 
would record my general agreement 
with the reasoned development of 
Grote's view by Mr. H. Sidgwick, in 
the Journal of Philologyi Vol. iv. 



No. 8 (1872). 

For the details given here respect- 
ing particular Sophists or Rhetors, I 
have used chiefly : — (1) Cope's papers 
on the Sophists and the Sophistical 
Rhetoric, in the Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, i. 145-188, li. 
129-169, III. 34-80: (2) Westermann, 
Oesch. dcr Beredsamkeit, pp. 36-48 : 
(3) Blass, die Attischc Bcredsamkcit 
von Oorgias his zu Lysias, pp. 1-78. 
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learned seem to mark a stage when public speaking 
in general was no longer purely extemporary, but 
when, on the other hand, the speech was not, as in 
Antiphon's time, wholly written. In regard to lan- 
guage, Protagoras insisted on opOokir^ia — i,e, a correct 
accidence : but there is no proof that he sought to 
make a style ; both the Ionic fragment in Plutarch ^ 
and the myth in Plato ^ are, for the prose of the time, 
simple, and they are free from the Gorgian figures. 
Prodicus. Prodicus of Ceos — the junior by many years of 

Protagoras — was neither, like the latter, a dialectician 
nor a rhetor of the Siceliot type, but rather, like 
Hippias, the teacher of an encyclopaedic culture. 
There is no reason to think that he, any more than 
Protagoras or Hippias, concerned himself with the 
artistic oratory of Gorgias. Xenophon gives in the 
Memorahilia^ a paraphrase of the "Choice of Hera- 
cles " as related by Prodicus in his fable called ^ilpai. 
When Philostratus * says that he need not describe 
the style of Prodicus because Xenophon has sketched 
it, he is refuted by Xenophon himself, who observes 
that the diction of Prodicus was more ambitious than 
that of his paraphrase.* There are certainly con- 
fusions of synonyms which the Platonic Prodicus 
distinguishes ; ® and the only safe inference appears to 



^ Plut. irapap.vOriTiK6s vpbs *AiroX- 
\(^v(ov, c 33 {Moral, p. 118), tQv yd,p 

a Plat Protag. pp. 820 D-328 c. 
3 II. L §§ 21-33. Xen. calls it rb 
(rOyypa/xfjia t6 irepi 'H^kX^ow. 
* VU, Sophist, p. 16 (Kayser), xal 

tI hv x^P^'^'^P^I^^'-f^^ "^ '''^^ TJpoSlKov 
yXOrraPf A€yo<pQyTos avriiy iKayws vtto- 
ypd<pwTos ; 
' Mem, II. i. § 34, oOtu ttus 



8idjK€i (dtyVet?) UpSSiKOS Tijv i/ir' 
*Af>€T7Js'B.paK\4ovt TTcUdevaiM, ixdfffirice 
tUvTOL rds yvibtiai iri. fieyaXeioripois 

* As Blass points out {I. c.\ Xeno- 
phon {Meni. II. i. § 24) makes Prodicus 
use Tipv€a$aif liSccrOcu, €{f<ppaiy€<r0aXj in- 
distinguishably : whereas Plato {Prot. 
337 c) makes Prodicus appropriate 
eC>4>paLy€<r6at to intellectual, i^Seadat 
to sensuous pleasure. 
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be that, however faithful Xenophon may have been 
to the matter of the fable, he is a witness of no 
authority for its form. The true point of contact 
between Prodicus and the early Rhetoric is his eflfort , 
to discriminate words which express slight modifica- 
tions of the same idea, and which, therefore, were not 
ordinarily distinguished by poets or in the idiom of 
daily life. However unscientific his effort may have 
been, it at least represented a scientific tendency, 
which soon set its mark on literature as well as on 
thought. Two men who are said to have been pupils of 
Prodicus — Euripides and Isocrates — show clear traces 
of it ; but, for reasons which will appear further on, 
it is especially distinct in the earliest phase of 
artistic oratory — in Antiphon, and above all in >^ 
Thucydides. 

Hippias of Elis is of no immediate significance Hippiaa. 
for our subject. Neither Dialectic nor Rhetoric was 
included, or at least prominent, in the large circle of 
arts and sciences which he professed to teach. Econo- 
mics, Ethics and Politics — " the faculty of managing 
public affairs along with his own"^ — formed his 
especial province. Like all the other Sophists, he 
touched, of course, the domain of grammar and pros- 
ody; his T/3c»t/co9 Xo709,^ a dialogue between Nestor 
and Neoptolemus, made pretensions to elegance of 
style, but probably not of a poetical or Gorgian cast ; * 
and, in Plato, Hippias assigns, not his oratory, but 



^ Plat. Hi^pp. Mai, 282 B, rb Kal ^ Philostratus, at least, says of 

tA SrifiAffia wpdrreiy Si^pacrdcu fierii Hippias that he wrote "powerfully 

tQv Idlufp. Cf. Cope in Joum. Class, and naturally," e/f 6\lya KaTa4>€^(ay 

and Saer, Phil, iii. 63. rQy ix iroirfTiKrjs dvdfMTa, Vit, Sophist, 

» Plat I, c, p. 286 A. p. 16 (Kayser). 
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his political insight, as the ground of his selection as 
an ambassador by the Eleans.^ 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon stands in a far riper 
and more definite relation to Attic rhetorical prose, 
and will more properly be noticed in connexion with 
the progress from Antiphon to Lysias, when we come 
to look back on the development as a whole. ^ 
Summary: Thcsc, then, wcrc the two things by which the f 

influence , . 

of the Eastern or Ionian school of practical culture prepared 

Practical the grouud for Attic oratory : first and chiefly, popular 

Dialectic; secondly, in the phrase of Protagoras, 

orthoepy — attention to correctness in speaking or 

writing. In contrast with the Eastern Dialectic stands' 

the Western Rhetoric. In contrast with the lonianj 

study of correct diction, opOoeweia, stands the Sicilian 

study of beautiful diction, eifiTreui. V 

II. The ^ Deeper^ causes than a political crisis^ fitted Sicily 

Rhetoric, to bccomc the birthplace of Rhetoric, The first cause 



Oreeks. 



was the general character of the Sicilian Greeks. 
Character Thucydides remarks that the quick and adventurous 

of the . ^ 

Sicilian Athenians, who were often benefited by Lacedae- 
monian slowness or caution, found most formidable 
adversaries in the Syracusans just because the Syra- 
cusans were so like themselves ; ^ and this resemblance, 
we have good reason to suppose, included the taste 
for lively controversy and the passion for lawsuits 
described by Aristophanes in the Wasps. ** An acute 
people, with an inborn love of disputation," is the 
description of the Sicilians which Cicero quotes from 

1 Plat L c p. 281 (ad inU.), He » See Vol. ii. eh. xxiii. 

is a duca(rHis koX AyycXos tQp X&ytay • fid\urTa dfJLoUrrpoiroi, Thuc. Viii. 

ot &y irapd tQv 7r6\eufv iKd<rr(av X^- 96. 

yUPTOLU 
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Aristotle : ^ " Sicilians are never so miserable," he 
says in one of the Verrine speeches, " that they cannot 
make a happy joke." * The population thus g ifted P olitical 
had, further, gone through t he sa me poUtiei^^-phftsea "^e^V^f. 
as A thens : through aristocracy they had arrived^ at citioa. 
tyranny, and through tyranny at a democracy. The 
flourishing age of the Sicilian Tyrants — the early part The Age 

/» .of the. 

of the fifth century B.c. — was illustrated by art and Sicilian 
literature, by the lyric poetry which, native to Ionia, 
found its most splendid theme in the glory of these 
Dorian princes of the West, and by a home-growth of 
Comedy, the creation of Phormis and Epicharmus. It 
was in 466 that Thnisybulus, last of the Gelonian The 
dynasty, was expelled and that a democracy was RevoiuUon. 
established at Syracuse. Somewhat later, a democracy 
arose at Agrigentum also. Popular life was now as character 
exuberant in Sicily as it was at Athens after the Demo- 
Persian Wars; but, with its mixture of races, it was ^^^' 
less fortunately tempered ; its vigour, instead of glow- 
ing with the sense of national welfare secured against 
aliens, had the feverish vehemence of a domestic 
reaction ; and hence we should be prepared to find 
these younger democracies showing almost at once 
some features which do not appear in the elder 
Athenian democracy until the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. But_ it was neither by the turbulent 
rivalries of the popular assembly, nor by the nafiiraT" 
growth of (rvKo<l>avTiK^ or pettifogging, that the formu- circum- 
lation of Khetoric as an Art was immediately caused, under* 
The absolute princes of Sicily had done as they listed. Rhetoric 



^ Cic. Brut. xiL § 46. 
ac In Verr. iv. 43 ad fin, Cf. Quint, vi. 3 § 41. 



became 
an Art. 
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They had banished, they had confiscated, — like Diony- 
Derange- sius I. in later times, they had ejffaced towns and 

meut of 

civu ufe transferred populations, — they had turned all things 

by the 

Tyrants, upsidc-dowu. When they were driven out, and when 
governments arose based on the equality of citizens 
Claims bcforc the law, a crowd of aggrieved claimants pre- 
arising. scutcd thcmsclvcs whcrcvcr that law had a seat. 
"Ten years ago," this one would say, "ffieron 
banished me from Syracuse because I was too much 
a democrat, and gave my house on the Epipolae to 
Agathocles, who still lives among you; I ask the 
people to restore it to me." " When Gelon razed our 
city," another would say, "and divided the lands 
among his friends, we were commanded to dwell at 
Selinus, where I have lived many years ; my father's 
land was given to a favourite of the tyrant's, whose 
first cousin stUl holds it ; I ask you to insist on this 
man making restitution." Claims of this kind would 
be innumerable. And, besides those which were 
founded in justice, a vast number of false claims 
would be encouraged by the general presumption that 
the rights of property had been universally deranged. 
If, twenty years after the Cromwellian Settlement of 
Ireland, a government had arisen of such a nature as 
to make it worth people's while to dispute every posses- 
sion taken under that settlement in the Ten Counties, 
the state of things which would have ensued would have 
borne some resemblance to that which prevailed through- 
out Sicily, but especially at Syracuse, in 466. B.a^ 
Now, if we consider what would be, as a rule, the 

* Those who wish to test the wellian Settlement by Mr. J. P. 
accuracy of this illustration are re- Prendergast (Longmans, 1865.) 
ferred to the History of the Crom- 
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characteristics of claims to property made under such General 

. . features 

conditions, we shall find that they throw a significant of such 
light on the little which is expressly recorded in 
regard to the first artists of Rhetoric. First, such 
claims would, as a rule, go several years back, and 
would often require for their elucidation that a compli- 
cated mass of details should be stated or arranged. 
Secondly, such claims would often lack documentary 
support ;^the tablets proving a purchase, a sale, or 
a contract, would, in many or most cases, have been 
lost or destroyed, and the claimant would have 
to rely chiefly on inferences from other facts which 
he could substantiate. If, th en, we imagine a man Best aids 
conceiving the idea that these innumerable claimants claimants : 
want help, and that the occupation of helping them 
may be a way to notoriety or gain, in what particular 
forms is it probable that he would have tried to render 
this help ? He would have seen, first, that people i. skm in 
must be assisted to deal with an array of complex iing facts; 
facts ; t^fijc^nust be taughtjnethod. He would have 
seen, secondly, that they must be assisted to dispense 
with documentary or circumstantial evidence ; ,they 2. skiii in 
must be given hints as to the best mode of arguing p^» 



arguing 
proba- 
bilities. 



from general probabilities. 

Diogenes Laertius quotes a statement of Aristotle Empedo 

cles. 

that Empedocles was the inventor of Rhetoric, as 
Zenon of Dialectic.^ The more cautious phrase of 

* Diog. VIII. 67, 'AptoTorAiyj 3* well as generally 'OfiripiKdi. Twining 

iy tQ ffo^urry ifnjffi rrpGnw ^E/nredo- notices (Vol. I. p. 249) the apparent 

K\4a ^TopiK^p evpeip, Jj-^wya 8i discrepancy between this statement 

dtaXcirrtinJv. In his lost work irepl and that in the Poetics c. 1. — that 

Toci/rwy, Arist. (as quoted by Diog. Empedocles and Homer have o08iv 

I. e.) said that Empedocles was Seu^bs koip6v tXV r6 fUrpop, 
ir€pl rV 4>P^^^^ Aiid fieraipopiKdSf as 
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Sextus Empiricus ^ (also from Aristotle), which 
Quintilian translates, is that Empedocles hroke 
ground {ic^KW'qKkvai.y aliqua movisse) in Rhetoric. 
Assuredly the poet and philosopher of Agrigentum 
created, at least, no rhetorical system. His oratory — 
which, after the fall of Thrasydaeus in 472, found 
political scope in resistance to a restoration of the 
tyranny — however brilliant, was practical only ; and 
his analogy — so far as the wanderings of his later 
years and the union of care for studied expression 
with a doctrine give the semblance of such — is, at 
least, more with the Sophists of proper Greece than 
with the Sicilian Rhetors. 
Corax. « The founder of Rhetoric as an Art was Corax 

of Syracuse. He had enjoyed some political con- 
sideration in the reign of Hieron (478-467 B.C.), and 
I was probably several years older than Empedocles. 
, The lawsuits which followed the establishment of the 
democracy are said to have given him the idea of 
drawing up, and committing to writing, a system of 
rules for forensic speaking. This was his rixvv orjji 
o^_^etQi:^c — the earliest theoretical Greek book, not 
merely on Rhetoric, but in any branch of art. There 
is no mention of speeches composed by him either 
for himself or for others. Nor, except the story of 
/ his lawsuit with Tisias, is there any evidence that he 

Treitiseof taught Rhctoric for pay. In regard to the contents 
Rhftoric: of his ** Art," two facts are known which are of 
interest. They are precisely those which, as has been 
shown, we should have expected to find. First, he 
gave rules for arrangement — dividing the speech 

1 VII. 6 : Quint, iii. 1 § 8. 
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into five parts — proem, narrative, arguments (aY&Ji/ev), Arrknge- 
subsidiary remarks (irapU^aai^) and peroration.^ 
Secondly, he illustrated the topic of cj eneral proh - The topic 
ahilitv. bringing out its two-edged application : e.g: 



if a physically weak man is accused of an assault, he 
is to ask, " Is it probable that 7 should have attacked 
Am?" if a strong man is accused, he is to ask, 
"Is it probable that I should have committed an 
assault in a case where there was sure to be a pre- 
sumption against me?" Nothing could be more 
suggestive of the special circumstances in which the 
art of Rhetoric had its birth. The same topic of 
Probability holds its place in the Tetralogies of 
Antiphon.^ But its original prominence was, in 
truth, a Sicilian accident.^ 

Tisias, the pupil of Corax, must have been born Tuias. ^ 
about 485 B.C. We h^ar that he was the master of 
Lysias at the colony of Thurii (founded in 443 B.C.), 
and of the young Isocrates at Athens — about 418 B.C. ; 
Pausanias makes him accompany Gorgias to Athens 
in 427 B.C. ; and speaks of him as having been 
banished from Syracuse.* Whatever may be the 
worth of these details, the main facts about Tisias 
are clear. He led the wandering life of a Sophist. 

* The dydves and trapiK^affn are Topica. The fallacy arises from the / 

thus explained in the Greek prolego- omission to distinguish between ab- 

mena to Hemiogcues, S^jengel, <rvy- stract and ])articular probability. 

ayuy^ rex»'wi', jx 26. Arist. illustrates it by the verses of 

^ See below, pp. 46 ff. Agathon : — " Perhaps one might call 

' This topic of eUdi — the great this very thing a probability, — that 

weapon of the early Rhetoric — stands many improbable things will happen 

ninth among those topics of the fal- to men." "Of this topic," says Aris- 

lacious enthymeme which Aristotle totle (iiA. ii. 24 § 9) ** the Treatise of 

enumerates in Rhet. ii. 24 — a chapter Corax is made up." Cf. Spengel, <rw- 

which, for his Rhetoric^ is what the aytay^ Tex»'wi', pp. 30 f. 
Tcpl ffOipKrTiKQv i\^yx<^ is for the * Pausan. vi. 17 § 8. 
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Tiie And in his Art of Rhetoric — the only work of his 

ofTisias. which antiquity possessed — ^he followed his master 
Tiie topic in further developing the topic of Probability.^ ^ 

fiirther Thosc who bring a scientific spirit to the study 

of Attic oratory need not be cautioned against allow- 
ing what is ignoble, puerile, or even immoral in the 
earliest Greek Rhetoric to prejudice their estimate of 
the real services afterwards rendered both to language 
and to thought by the conception of expression as 
an art. Popular sentiment is universaUy against 
new subtleties. To gauge the morality of the early 
Rhetoric by the feeling of the people would be as 
unreasonable as to judge Socrates on the testimony of 
Real mean, the Clouds. The real meaning of the story about 
Mt*-' the lawsuit between Corax and Tisia. lies in its 

storv* 

illustration of the people's feeling. Corax, suing 
Tisias for a fee, argued that it must be paid whether 
he gained or lost his cause ; if he gained, under the 
verdict; if he lost, because the success of his pupil 
proved the fee to have been earned ; Tisias inverted 
the dilemma; and the judges dismissed them both 
with the comment, "bad crow, bad eggs." What 
this really expresses is not the character of the 
earliest Rhetoric, but its grotesque unpopularity. 
Gorgias. Gorgias is a man of whose powers and merits 

it is extremely difficult for us now to form a clear 
or impartial notion. This is not, however, because 
the portrait of him in Plato is so vivid. Nothing 
more distinguishes Plato from later satirists of like 
keenness than his manner of hinting the redeeming 
points of the person under dissection ; and, whenever 

1 Plat. Phaedr, 267 A, 273 A-c. 
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Gorgias comes in — ^whether in the dialogue that 
bears his name or elsewhere — it may be discerned 
(I venture to think) that Plato's purpose was to 
bring out an aspect of the man — that aspect which 
he considered most important — but that he allowed, 
and was writing for those who knew, that there was 
another side to the picture. This other side is 
suggested by the fact that Gorgias had at least some 
influence on a man of such intellectual power as 
Thucydides, on one so highly cultivated as the tragic 
poet Agathon, and on so shrewd a judge of practical 
ability as Jason of Pherae. The difficulty of now 
estimating Gorgias comes from this, — that he was 
an inventor whose originality it is hard for us to 
realise, but an artist whose faults are to us peculiarly ^ 
glaring. Gorgias of Leontini was bom about 485 B.c. 7 
Tradition made him the pupil of Empedocles; but 
their nearness in age makes this unlikely. That they 
knew each other is probable enough. Gorgias, like 
Protagoras, began with natural philosophy ; and, after 
employing Eleatic methods to combat Eleatic con- 
clusions, turned from a field of which he held himself 
to have proved the barrenness. The practical culture The pro- 
to wkich he next addressed himself differed both from Gorgias, 
that of the Eastern Sophists and from that of the Dialectic 
Sicilian Rhetors. It was founded neither upon Rhetoric, 
Dialectic nor upon a systematic Rhetoric. Its basis but 
was Oratory considered as a faculty to be developed 
empirically. Whether Gorgias left a written Art or 
not, is doubtful ; it seems more probable that he did 
not ; ^ and his method of teaching — which reappears 

^ On this point see Blass, p. 53. 
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a century and a half later with the beginnings of \ 
Asianism ^ — rested on the commission to memory of i 
prepared passages. These passages were especially ^ 
such as might serve to magnify the speaker's theme 
(at/fiyo-tv) or to bring out the enormity of a wrong 
(SetVoxTt?). Beautiful and eflFective expression (Xcft?) 
was the one great object. Gorgias seems to have 
given little or no heed to the treatment of subject- 
matter, — to invention or management ; or even to 
that special topic of Probability which was already 
engaging so much of the attention of Rhetoric. He 
was himself a man with a brilliant gift for language. 
His general conception was simple enough, but, for 
his own day and world, both bold and original. 
If the faculty of expression is cultivated to the right 
point, and is combined with a certain amount of 
general information, it will carry all before it. Just 
in the spirit in which Vivian Grey is described as 
saying to himself " knowledge is power," Gorgias said 
to himself, "expression is power." He considered 
the gift in its relation to victory, and this victory 
not to be such narrow and painful success as was 
prepared by the pedantries of the rhetors, but dazzling 
and world-wide. Everything recorded of the man 
suggests his immense self-confidence, his capacity for 
sustained work, his exuberant vitality, and, above all, 
his power of doing what a new style would not have 
done without other gifts — setting the fashion to the 
ambitious among the rising generation, or even excit- 
His first ing a popular enthusiasm. In 427 B.c. the Leontines 
Athens. scut au cmbassy to Athens, praying for help in their 

* See Vol. II. ch. xxiv. 
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war with Syracuse. "At the head of the envoys," 
says Diodorus,^ " was Gorgias the rhetor, a man who 
far surpassed all his contemporaries in oratorical force. 
He astonished the Athenians, with their quick minds 
and their love of eloquence, by the foreign fashion (t^J rh %f»i^w 
^evl^ovTi) of his language " — and by figures which speaMng, 
the historian proceeds to enumerate. Now Gorgias 
appears to have always spoken and written in the 
Attic dialect — not in the ordinary Sicilian Doric, 
nor in the Ionic of Leontini.^ The to ^evl^ov of 
Diodorus is that " foreign " air which Aristotle in his'l » 
Rhetoric calls to ^eviKov,^ and which, for Athenians i. 
at least, was capable, when rightly used, of being I 
a charm in oratory. There is no word which will 
exactly translate it, but it is nearly akin to whatt> 
we mean by " distinction." That which was, to then 
Athenians, to ^evi^ov^ or the element of distinction, 
in the Sicilian's speaking, was its poetical character ; it« poetical 
and this depended on two things — the use of poeticajf 
words, and the use of symmetry or assonance between 
clauses in such a way as to give a strongly marked 
prose-rhythm and to reproduce, as far as possible, 
the metres of verse. The only considerable fragment 
of Gorgias extant is that from the Funeral Oration — 
for the Palamedes and the Helen are now generally 
admitted to be later imitations. A few sentences 
from this will give the best idea of his manner : — 

* XII. 53, r<JJ ^evl^ovTi rrji \i^€iai 3et iroteiy ^ivrjy rJ)i» didXcKTOi^* 
i^iTr\ri^€ tous *A$rivalovi oyras ci/^uets Oavfiaffral ydp tQv diroyTUiy elfflv 
Kcd ^iXoX^ovSj dia^povffiv dvri- ifdd 8i t6 0aijfia<rToy. So ib. § 8, ■ 
S^TOis KoL IffOKfbXois Kol Taplffois rb <Ta<f>h xal rb rjdit xal rb ^eyiKbv 
Kcd bfioioTeXeOroii Kod iripois rotoiJ- ^X*' itdXiara ri fiera^opdu And III. 
Totj. On these, see Vol. ii. pp. 61 f. 7 § 11, rA ^^I'a /jLdXKrrafdpfiSrrei 

' Blass, p. 52. XiyovTi iraOrjTiKus. 

* (fi.g,) Arist. JRhet, in. 2 § 3, Stb 
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Specimen fiapTvpla^ Be TOVTODV Tpoiraui icTqcavro r&v irokefilcov, 

from his ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , w 

Epitaphius Ato9 fJL€v ar/dX/jLara, tovtcov Zk avadtjfiaTa, ovk aireipoi 
ovre ifi^vTov "Apeo^ ovre vofjLifKOv ipcoTcov ovt€ ivoirKiov 
epcBo^ ovT€ <j>iXoKd\ov eiprjvri^, aefivoX fJLCv irpo^ tou9 deov^ 
T^ BiKaltp, ocioi Be 7r/oo9 rov^ roxia^ t§ Bepaireia, BiKatoc 
7r/oo9 T0U9 a<rT0U9 T^ tatp, eu<re/9et9 Be 7r/oo9 tou9 <l>i\ov^ ry 
iriarei,, rotyapovv avr&v airodavovTfov o iroBo^ oi aw- 
aireOavev, oKhJ aOdvaro^ iv ovk datafidrot^ acoficuri ^^ ov 

His great It may be hard now to understand how such 

at AthenJ a Style cau have moved to transports of delight men 
tob^midei^ who lived amoug the works of Pheidias and Ictinus, 
**^^- who knew the prose of Herodotus, and whose ears 
were familiar with Homer, with Aeschylus and with 
Sophocles. It is more difficult still, perhaps, to 
realise that the invention of this style was a proof of 
genius. Gorgias was the first man who definitely ^ 
conceived how literary prose might be artistic. That 
he should instinctively compare it with the only other 
form of literature which was already artistic, namely 
poetry, was inevitable. Early prose necessarily 
begins by comparing itself with poetry. Gorgias was 
a man of glowing and eager power ; he carried the 
assimilation to a length which seems incredibly taste- 
less now. But let it be remembered that the interval 
between Gorgias and Thucydides, in some passages of 
the historian's speeches, is not so very wide. And if 
the enthusiasm of the Ecclesia still seems incompre- 
hensible, let it be remembered that they felt vividly 
the whole originality of the man, and did not at all 
see that his particular tendency was mistaken. It 

^ Sauppe, Or, AU, ii. 130. 
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was only by and by, and after several compromises, 
that men found out the diflference between to ippvOy^v 
and TO €vpv0fiov, between verse and rhythmical prose : 
namely, that rhythm is the framework of the former 
but only the fluent outline of the latter. If a style is 
new and forcible, extravagances will not hinder it 
from being received with immense applause at its 
first appearance. Then it is imitated until its origin- 
ality is forgotten and its defects brought into relief. 
In the maturity of his genius, Lord Macaulay pro- 
nounced the Essay on Milton to be "disfigured by 
much gaudy and ungraceful ornament." Gorgias 
was the founder of artistic prose ; and his faults are 
the more excusable because they were extravagant. 
Granting the natural assumption that prose was to be 
a kind of poetry, then Gorgias was brilliantly logical ; 
and, as the event proved, his excesses did good 
service by calling earlier attention to the fallacy in 
his theory. Allowing, however, all that has been 
advanced above, it might still seem strange that 
Gorgias should have had this reception from the 
Assembly which, within three years, had been listen- 
ing to Pericles. But the true question is whether pericies. 
Pericles had aimed at giving to his eloquence the washis 

or&torv 

finish of a literary form. Suidas says that Pericles artistic 
was the first who composed a forensic speech before 
delivering it; his predecessors had extemporised.^ 
Cicero says that Pericles and Alcibiades are the most 
ancient authors who have left authentic writings. 



2 



^ Suidas s. v. nepiKkijs ; ^<ap ^ Cic De OrcU. ii. § 93, anti- 

Kol lhifiaywy6Sf Sarit irpwros ypavrbv quissimi fere 8U7U, quorum quidem 

'Kl/yov iv diKaffTrfpi(p dire, tQv vpb Bcripta constcnt : where the ''con- 

adroO 0'X€d(a^6f'r(>)i'. steut " seems to imply that the 
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Quintilian, however, thinks that the compositions 

extant under the name of Pericles are not worthy of 

his reputation, and that, as others had conjectured, 

statement they wcrc SDurious.^ Plutarch says positively that 

ofPlutarch. •; ^ . . 

Pericles has left nothing written {e^pa^ov) except 
decrees.^ The antithesis meant by hfipa^ov is with 
those sayings of Pericles which tradition had pre- 
served ; especially those bold similes from nature and 
life to which reference will be made in considering 
Thucydi- the stylc of Autiphou.^ The speeches in Thucydides 

dean 

Speeches doubtlcss givc the general ideas of Pericles with 

of PericleSa 

essential fidelity ; it is possible, further, that they 
may contain recorded sayings of his like those in 
Aristotle : but it is certain that they cannot be taken 
as giving the form of the statesman's oratory. Like 
the other speeches, they bear the stamp of a manner 
which was not so fully developed until after his death. 
Notices of Pericles as an orator is best known to us from the 
brief but emphatic notices of the impression which 
he made. "This man," says Eupolis, "whenever 
he came forward, proved himself the greatest orator 
among men : like a good runner, he could give the 

other speakers ten feet start, and win Rapid you 

call him ; but, besides his swiftness, a certain per- 
suasion sat upon his lips — such was his spell : and, 
alone of the speakers, he ever left his sting in the 

question of authenticity had been esse qui nihil ab eo scriptum putent, 

examined. But in BnU, § 27 he huee aviem quae/eruniur ah cUiis esse 

says, more doubtfully, Ante Periclem, composita. 

mius .cHpta quaedam /erurUur lit- , pj^^ j,^j ^ (yypa4,o, 

tera nulla est quae quidem omatum , j»x a \x\ \x - / 

altquejn haheoL ^ i . ± / »i 

J* _ ., (fHfffldTWV airOfJLPTI}flOP€V€Tai 0€ 



6\£ya trayrdiraaiy. 



^ Quint. III. 1 § 12, Equidem non 
reperio quiequam tanta eloqueniiae 
fama dignum ; ideoque minus miror ' Below, pp. 27 f. 
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hearers."^ When Aristophanes is describing the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, "Pericles the 
Olympian," he says, " was thundering and lightening 
and putting Greece in a tumult."" Unique as an its distinct- 
Athenian statesman, Pericles must have been in two ditions. 
respects unique also as an Athenian orator : — first, 
because he occupied such a position of personal 
ascendency as no man before or after him attained ; 
secondly, because his thoughts and his moral force 
won him such renown for eloquence as no one else 
ever got from Athenians without the further aid of 
artistic expression. His manner of speaking seems 
to have been tranquil, stately to a degree which 
Plutarch seems inclined to satirise,^ but varied by 
occasional bursts having the character of lofty poetry.* 

The earliest of those Athenian orators who have History of 
left writings is not the disciple of him who most oratory 
represented the new art of oratory. Antiphon was i^iph^: 
chiefly formed, not by the new Oratory, but by the 



^ A. KpdTKTTOi oiJtoj iyiyer* 
difdpitnruv \^7€(i' | (nrire irapfKOoty 
X&ffirep dyaOol dpo/xijs \ ix 8iKa voSQp 
ipei \iy<ay rous /r^opai. B. raxv^ 
X^7et J fidv ' irpbi W 7* a^oO rtf Tdx^i- | 

I o^iai ^m^Xet* Kal fiovos tQp jivp-bptav \ 
rb KivTpov iyKariXeiTC roU &Kpou9- 
poivots, Eupolis, Arjfxoif Bothe Frag, 
Com. I. 162, where the ancient cita- 
tions of this famous passage are 
brought together. See {eg,) Cic. 
Quint. XII. 10. Brut. § 38. 

'^ Ar. Ach, 630. « Plut Per, c. 5. 

* Cf. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd's *'Ago 
of Pericles " i. 159 (speaking of tlic 
sweetness of voice and facile swift- 
ness which distinguished the elo- 
cution of Pericles) : — "The combina- 
tion of power, rapidity, and fascina- 



tion that is thus avouchc<l is prob- 
ably not so much explained by, as 
it ex]>lains, the tradition of his obliga- 
tions to such varied instructors as 
Anaxagoras, Damon, and Aspasia... 
To Plato, Pericles was still, though 
only by traditional reputation, the 
most accomplished of all orators" 
{Phacdr. p. 269 E, rdyruv TcXewrarot 
€« T^y jntTopLK-fiv). — As Mr. Lloyd 
says, Plato seems inclined there to 
connect this excellence of Pericles 
with a study of psychology under 
Anaxagoras : though the Phaedo p. 
97 B implies that Anaxagoras did 
not enter on such inquiries. Un- 
doubtedly psychology is what Plato 
in the Phaedrus is recommending, 
first of all, to Isocrates ; see on this, 
Blass, Isocrates und Jsaios, p. 29. 
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new Rhetoric, not by Gorgias but by Tisias. The 
influence of Gorgias meets us somewhat, of course, 
even in Antiphon. but fax more decidedly in Thu- 
cydides, and then, chastened to a form of which its 
beginnings had Httle promise, in Isocrates. The 
second half of the fifth century at Athens had 
already given a place in the popular life to the new 
culture. While Comedy set itself against that cul- 
ture. Tragedy had been more compliant. No con- 
trast could be more significant than that between 
the singular barrenness of the trial -scene in the 
Eumenides^ or the measured controversies of the 
AjaXy and the truly forensic subtleties of the Orestes. 
Nor was the exercise only mimic. Already the 
public advocates {awTjyopoi) formed a class. The 
private advocate was forbidden to take money. 
Hence he usually begins by defining the personal 
interest which has led him to appear. In the next 
century, at least, the law was not strictly observed ; ^ 
private advocacy was often paid ; and it is not rash 
to suppose that this practice was as old as the fre- 
quency of litigation. 

But while literary fashion or private need thus 
lent their aid, greater and older causes than these 
had prepared Athens to be the home of Civil Oratory. 



^ Lycurgus thus speaks of the 
mercenary advoowy which in his time 
had become a tolerated practice, xard. 
AeuKpdrovi § 188 (circ 880 B.O.) :— 
'* I am astonished if you do not see 
that your extreme indignation is well 
deserved by men who, although they 
have no tie whatever either of kinship 
or of friendship with the accused 
persons, continitally help in defending 



them for pay** — fuaBoO owaTciKo- 
yovfUvoii ii.cl roij xpipofiivois, — But the 
real error both of Greece and of Rome 
(until, at some time before Justinian, 
Trajan's renewal of the Lex Gincia 
was repealed) lay in their refasal 
to recognise Advocacy as a profes* 
sion. See, on the theory, Forsyth, 
ffortensius, pp. 377 ff. 
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The chief importance of Grecian history depends on political 
this, that the Greeks are the first people from whom Se'oniks. 
we can learn any lessons in the art of ruling men 
according to law.^ While all the nations with which 
the Greeks came in contact were governed more or 
less despotically, the Greek cities alone were governed 
politically. No Persian or Egyptian had any con- 
ception of the principle that both sides of a public 
question should be fairly heard, that it should be 
decided by the opinion of the civic majority, and that 
the minority should be bound by this decision. Every 
Greek city, be it planted where it might, at the 
Pillars of Heracles or on the shores of the Inhospitable 
Sea, was perfectly familiar with this doctrine. Some- 
times a tyrant forcibly suspended its operation, some- 
times an oligarchy capriciously narrowed its scope, 
but it was known wherever the Greek tongue was 
spoken. In democratic Athens, more than in any Tins 
other Greek city, this doctrine was no speculative ma^prac- 
opinion, no occasional motive, but the present and Athens. 
perpetual spring of public action ; nor did any god- 
dess of the pantheon receive a tribute more fitting or 
more sincere than that which Athenians annually laid 
on the altar of Persuasion.^ It has sometimes been Relation of 
said that Greek Oratory means Athenian Oratory, to Greek 
This is far from being true in the sense that all the ^' 
considerable masters of oratorical prose were either 
natives of Attica or permanent residents at Athens. 

^ Freeman, "General Sketch of fikv ydip YltiO^ fdav rdv deQy yo/xi- 

European History," ch. ii. § 3 : and i^ov<riv elvcuj Kal -Hiy irdXiy 6pQ<ri 

the essay on " The Athenian De- Ara^' Haarov rbv iviavrbv $v<riay ai>Tp 

mocracy " (Second Series, no. iv. ), iroiovfiiyrfv. 

2 Isocr. AiUid. (Or. xv.) § 249, 7> 

VOL. I i 
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Gorgias of Leontini, Theodorus of Byzantium, Thrasy- 
machus of Chalcedon, Anaximenes of Lampsacus, 
Naucrates of Erythrae, Philiscus of Miletus, Ephorus 
of Cumae, Theopompus of Chios, Theodectes of 
Phaselis, and many more, might be adduced. But 
there is another sense in which the statement is true. 
Athens was the home, though Attica was not the 
birthplace, of all the very greatest men in this 
branch of art, of all the men whose works had wide 
and lasting acceptance as canons. Athens was, 
further, the educator of all those men, whether first- 
rate or not, who, after about 400 B.C., won a Panhel- 
lenic name for eloquence. The relation of Athenian 
to Greek oratory is accurately stated by Isocrates 
when, in 353 B.C., he is defending his theory of cul- 
ture against supposed objections — objections which, 
as the very history of his school shows, had never 
really taken hold of the Athenian mind, but were 
restricted to a much narrower circle than his rather 
morbid sensibility imagined.^ " You must not forget 
that our city is regarded as the established^ teacher 
of all who can speak or teach others to speak. And 
naturally so, since men see that our city oflFers the 
greatest prizes to those who possess this faculty, — 
provides the most numerous and most various schools 
for those who, having resolved to enter the real con- 
tests, desire a preparatory discipline, — and, further, 
aflfords to all men that experience which is the main 
secret of success in speaking. Besides, men hold 



^ Isocr. Antid. (Or. xv. ) §§ 295- note the tenBe, — expressing a position 
298. thorouglily won and generally recog- 

' doKci yeyeyrjffBai 8i8dffKa\os: nised. 
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that the general diflFusion and the happy temperament 
of Attic speech, the Attic flexibility of intelligence 
and tast6 for letters, contribute not a little to literary 
culture ; and hence they not unjustly deem that all 
masters of expression are disciples of Athens. See, 
then, lest it be folly indeed to cast a slur on this 
name which you have among the Greeks... ; that un- 
just judgment will be nothing else than your open 
condemnation of yourselves. You will have done as 
the Lacedaemonians would do if they introduced a 
penalty for attention to military exercises, or the 
Thessalians, if they instituted proceedings at law 
against men who seek to make themselves good 
riders." 

Athenian oratory has two great aspects, the Political 

ASDfict OI 

artistic and the political. The artistic aspect will Athenian 
necessarily be most prominent in the following pages, 
since their special object is to trace the development 
of Attic oratory in relation to the development of 
Attic prose. When, however, Attic oratory is con- 
sidered, not relatively to Attic prose, but in itself, 
the artistic aspect is not more important than the 
political ; and, if even the literary value of the Attic 
orations is to be fully understood, their political 
significance must not for a moment be left out of 
sight. This significance resides not merely in the 
matter or form of each discourse, but also in the Political 
training which had been received by the public to the Greek 
which it is addressed. We must ask ourselves, not ^ 
merely, ** Is this subject well treated ? " but also, 
" What manner of a multitude can it have been for 
which the speaker thought this treatment adapted ? " 
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The common life of every Greek city, not suppressed 
by tyranny or too much warped by oligarchy, was a 
political education for the citizens. The reason is 
manifest from the very fact that the society vxis a 
city, and neither a village nor a nation. On the one 
hand, there was the instinct which demanded the 
highest attainable organisation under laws. On the 
other, there was the inability to conceive parliament 
todespeci- exccpt as a primary assembly. At Athens this 

illy of the . . . '^ , , ^ 

Athenian, political cducatiou of the citizens was more thorough 
than elsewhere, because at Athens the tendency of a 
commonwealth to deposit all power in an assembly 
was worked out with most logical completeness.^ All 
the powers of the State, legislative, executive and 
judicial, were concentrated in the absolute Demos : 
the law-courts were committees of the Ecclesia, as the 
archons or generals were its officers. The world has 

Civic sen. seen nothing like this. The Italian Republics of the 

timentin . ^ . 

the Greek middle age were fragments of the Roman Empire and 
luiian the Kingdom of Italy. It was from their prosperity 
as municipalities that they had derived their inde- 
pendence as States. They grew up among traditions 
of feudal privilege, represented here and there by a 
noble who could openly violate the order of the city 
within whose walls he lived.^ A Florentine, like an 
Athenian, was a citizen with his share in the govem- 
Athens and mcut of the city : Florence, like Athens, recognised 

Florence. 

the right of the assembled People to decide questions 
of State. But Florence, until its latest days, had 

^ Freeman, Historical Essays Essays, Second Series), Mr. Freeman 

• (Second Series), pp. 128 f. has worked out the likeness and un- 

^ In the E^say on ''Ancient Greece likeness which here are barely touched 

and Mediaeval Italy" {ffistarioal on. 
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nothing truly corresponding to the Ecclesia. The 
citizens were occasionally called together, but there 
was no popular Assembly with an organised and con- 
tinual superintendence of all affairs. Nor was the 
civic sentiment so vivid or so direct for the Florentine 
as for the Athenian. The Florentine acted in politics 
primarily as member of a commercial guild ^ and only 
secondarily as a citizen. The Greek Republics far 
more than the Italian, Athens far more than Florence, 
afforded the proper atmosphere for such an oratory as 
alone, in strictness, can take the lofty name of Civil ; civil 

Oratory 

that is, which is addressed by a citizen, educated defined. 
both in ruling and in obeying, to the whole body of 
fellow-citizens who have had the same twofold training 
as himself. The glory of Attic oratory, as such, Attic 
consists not solely in its intrinsic excellence, but also fumisThis 
in its revelation of the corporate political intelligence ® "'**°"* 
to which it appealed : for it spoke sometimes to an 
Assembly debating an issue of peace or war, some- 
times to a law-court occupied with a private plaint, 
sometimes to Athenians mingled with strangers at a 
festival, but everywhere and always to the Athenian 
Demos, everywhere and always to a paramount People, 
taught by life itself to reason and to judge. 

* The Florentine burgher was Age of the Desi>ots," p. 128. On the 

qualified for the franchise by belong- mercantile character of the Italian 

ing to one of the incori>orated arts : i-epublics as influencing the ix>Iitical, 

Symonds, '' Renaissance in Italy : ih. 173 f. 
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CHAPTER I 



ANTIPHON 



LIFE 



In describing the Revolution of the Four Hundred 
at Athens, Thucydides lays stress upon the fact 
that the measures which had effected it owed their 
unity and their success to the control of a single 
mind. The figure of Peisander is most conspicuous 
in the foreground. '*But he who contrived the 
whole matter, and the means by which it was 
brought to pass, and who had given his mind to it 
longest, was Antiphon ; a man second to no Athenian 
of his day in virtue ; a proved master of device and 
of expression ; who did not come forward in the 
assembly, nor, by choice, in any scene of debate, since 
he lay under the suspicion of the people through a 
repute for cleverness ; but who was better able than 
any other individual to assist, when consulted, those 
who were fighting a cause in a law-court or in the 
assembly. In his own case, too — when the Four 
Hundred in their later reverses were being roughly 
used by the people, and he was accused of having 

VOL. I B 
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CHAP. 



Birth of 
Antiphon 



aided in setting up this same government — he is 
known to have delivered the greatest defence made 
in the memory of my age by a man on trial for his 
life." ^ 

This passage gives in outline neariy all that is 
known of the life of Antiphon. Other sources supply 
details, and make it possible to work up the sketch 
into something like a picture ; but they add nothing 
which enlarges its framework. The Revolution of 
the Four Hundred is still the one great scene pre- 
sented to our view. 

Antiphon was born about the year 480 B.C. ,2 being 
thus rather younger than Gorgias, and some eight 
or nine years older than the historian Thucydides. 
He was of the tribe of Aiantis and of the deme of 
Rhamnus ; ^ of a family which cannot have been 






^ Thuc. VIII. 68. 

2 [Plut] Via, X. OraU. yiyovt 
Karh. tA ne/xrixd koX Topylap rhv 
<ro0t(rr^i', h^lytfi ¥€(j^epos airroO. 
Gorgias can • scarcely have been 
more than seventy in 411 b.c. Blass 
would place the birth of Oorgias 
*'a few years" below 496 {AU, 
Bereds. p. 45). Clinton suggests 
485 (sub aniK 427). 

^ He is often distinguished as the 
*'Rhamnusian" from namesakes. 
Of these there are especially three 
with whom his ancient biographers 
— the pseudo- Plutarch, Philostra- 
tus, Photius (cod. 259), and the 
anonymous author of the y4yoi ^Ay- 
Ti(p<2yro$ — frequently confuse him. 
I. The Antiphon who was put to 
death by the Thirty Tyrants, seven 
years after the orator's death : 
Xen. Helleiu ill. 40. He had fur- 
nished two triremes at his own 
cost during the war: and of him 



Philostratus is probably thinking 
when he says of the oraior, itrrpa- 
rifyv^e ir\«<rTa, ivlicriffe irXcZtrra, 
k^KOvra Tpii/fpeat vetrXrjfHafjdvaui 
i70{i7<rey *A0ri»aiois rb vavriKhv, The 
speech of Ljsias veplL rrjt 'A»Ti,<f>Ci}v- 
ros Bvyarpfn (pseudo- Plut. Vitt, X, 
OraU.) referred to his daughter. 
II. Aiitiphon the tragedian, put 
to death by Dionysius the elder, 
towards the end of his reign, i.e. 
about 370 b.c. : Arist. Ji?iet, ii. 6. 
The anonymous biographer says of 
the oratoTf rpaytfidlas iwoUt : and 
Philostratus describes him as put 
to death by Dionysius for criti- 
cising his tragedies. III. Antiph>on 
the Sophist, introduced by Xeno- 
phon as disputing with Socrates, 
Memor, I. 6. 1. Diogenes calls him 
TtparoffKiyiroi (soothsayer), Suidas, 
dyeipoKpiT^ — by which title he is 
often refeiyed to. Hermogenes ex- 
pressly distinguishes liim from the 
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altogether obscure, since it was made a reproach 

to him on his trial that his grandfather had been 

a partisan of the Peisistratidae.^ The tradition that 

his father Sophilus was a sophist antedates by a 

generation the appearance of that class of teachers,^ 

and may have been suggested simply by the jingle of 

the words. ^ Antiphon himself, as the style of his 

composition indicates, must have felt the sophistic 

influence ; but there is no evidence for his having \t V • 

been the pupil of any particular sophist. YL^/S& ^^ 

allowed by general consent to have been the first A ntiphon ' 

representative at Athens of a profession for which X070- 

the new conditions of the time had just begun to ^^'*^' 

make a place, — the first Xo^o^pa^o^, or writer of 

speeches for money / With the recent growth of 

Rhetoric as a definite art, the inequality, for purposes 

of pleading or debating, between men who had and 

who had not mastered the newly-invented weapons 

of speech had become seriously felt. A rogue skilled 

in the latest subtleties of argument and graces of 

style was now more than ever formidable to the 

plain man whom he chose to drag before a court or 

to attack in the ecclesia : and those who had no 

leisure or taste to become rhetoricians now began to 

find it worth while to buy their rhetoric ready-made. , 

Forensic speeches were, no doubt, those with which 

Antiphon most frequently supplied his clients. But 



^ 



orator (ire/)i ih^tav^ ii. 497) ; but they » Donalds., note, ihld. 

are confused by the pseudo-Plut. and * [Plut] ViU, X, OraU. \Ayovt 

by Photius. <rw^pa^c irpOros iirl tovto rparelst 

^ Harpocration s. v. aTofftdnris. Sxrirep tiWj ^aau Diod. op. Clem. 

^ K. O. Miiller, Hist. Or, Lit. Alex. Strom, i. 365, wpiaTw Bucayt- 

c. XXXIII., Vol. II. p. 105, ed. Donald- k6p \&yoP els (Kdotriv ypa^d/juepw, 
son. 
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Hermogenes^ describes him as ""the inventor and 
founder of the political style," — ^a phrase including 
deliberative as well as forensic oratory : and this 
exactly agrees with the statement of Thucydides 
that Antiphon was practised in aiding, not only 
those who had lawsuits, but debaters in the ecclesia.' 
Besides being a speech-writer, he was also a teacher 
of rhetoric, and, as the allusion in the Menexenus' 
implies, the most fashionable master of Plato's time 
at Athens. The tradition that Thucydides was the 
pupil of Antiphon may. have been suggested by the 
warmth and emphasis of the passage in which the 
orator is mentioned by the historian ; ^ a passage 
which, in its sudden glow of a personal admiration, 
recalls two others in the History — the tribute to the 
genius of Themistocles, and the character of Pericles. 
In the tradition itself there is nothing improbable, 
but it wants the support of evidence. The special 
relation of master to pupil need not be assumed to 
account for a tone which congeniality of literary 



y 



y 



* Hermog. irtpi Id, ii. p. 415, 

c0ai ToD Hfftov Tov iro\iTiKOv. By 
voKiTiKd \byoit as distingaished 
from dtaXcKTCKi^, were meant both 
avfifiovXevriKol and diKot^iKol : see 
Isocr. Karii ao^, § 20. 

* Thuc. Vlir. 68, rods dywrtj^ofU- 
vovt Kod Iv diKoarriplifi Kal iv 8'^fiip 
...Bwdiuvot c^^eXeo'. 

s Plat. Mmex, \\ 286 A. 

* [Plut] ViU. X. OraU. KaucOaot 
di (Caecilius of Calacte, the Greek 
rhetorician of the time of Augus- 
tus) iv Tf} wepl ai^oO evrrdyfuiTt 
OovKvdiSou TOV (nryypa^un (viii. 
68.) fiadffT^y TiKfuUpercu ytyopi- 
vai, i^ Cfv iircuveiTat irap' airf i 



'Aprt^Mov, Ruhnken {Disp. de AnL) 
says that some mss. hare dtddtr- 
KaXop instead of fM&rjn^ here : 
Blass suggests KaOrtyrrHfv. Hermo- 
genes (irepi 18, ii. 497) refers to 
the tradition as one which ^'many " 
receive ; but rejects it for the in- 
adequate reason that the style of 
Thucydides resembles that of Anti- 
phon the Sophist (see note above) 
rather than that of Antiphon the 
orator. In Bishop Thirlwall's re- 
marks (c. XXVIII. Vol. IV. p. 23 note, 
ed. 1855) I entirely concur. Ruhn- 
ken's ''satis, ni fallor, demonstravi- 
mu8 Thucydidem ab Antiphonte esse 
eruditum," is surely not justified by 
his reasonings. 
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taste/ common sufferings at the hands of the demo- 
cracy, or perhaps personal friendship, would sufficiently 
explain. 

Nothing is directly known of Antiphon's political Antiphon's 

^ J r r life to 411 

relations before the year 411 B.c. ; but there are b.c. 
slight indications which agree well with his later 
hostility to the democracy. Harpocration has pre- 
served the names of two speeches written by him, 
one for the people of Samothrace, on the subject of 
the tribute which they paid to Athens; another, 
on the same subject, for the people of Lindus in 
Rhodes.^ The oppression of the subject-allies by the 
demagogues, who extorted from them large sums on 
any pretence or threat, was a commonplace of com- 
plaint with oligarchs.^ The employment of Anti- 
phon, afterwards so staunch an oligarch, by aggrieved 
allies, preparing to represent their grievances at the 
imperial city, was perhaps more than an accident of 
professional routine. The hostility of Antiphon to 
Alcibiades,"* again, need not have had any political 
meaning ; but it would have been especially natural 



* See below, ch. ii. pp. 23 If., on 
the affinity between the styles of 
Antiphon and Thucydides. 

^ Harpocration quotes five times 
a speecli of Antiphon irept roD 
"ZatioOpixiaw ^pw, spoken, as the 
fragments show, by their ambassador ; 
and in ten places refers to another 
TTtpi Tov AiySluif 4p6pov, 

3 Sec, e.g., Ar. Vesp. 669 flf. 

•* Plutarch {Ale c. 3) quotes 
Antiphon as the authority for a 
discreditable story about Alcibiades ; 
and goes on to say that it must be 
received with caution, on account 
of Antiphon's avowed enmity to- 



wards him : iy di rats *AyTi<pQyTOS 
Xoidoplaii yiyfHurrajL. These Xoi- 
Soplat would seem to have formed 
a sort of polemical ^tamphlet. But 
Athenaeus, on the other hand, 
quotes a statement made by Anti- 
phon, ^p Tf} Kar* 'AXict/StdSov \oiSoplas 
(A then. xii. 625 n). This would 
seem to have been a speech in a 
dUrj KOKtiyopias (Dem. Conon. § 18), 
for which \oi5opla is used as a con- 
vertible term : cf. Ar. Fesp. 1207, 
€t\oy 8id>Kwv \oidoplai. Sauppe thinks 
that the mistake is i^ith Athenaeus, 
not with Plutarch. See Blass, AU, 
Bereds, p. 95. 
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in one who had shared the views, and who mourned 
the fate, of Nicias. At all events, the words of 
Thucydides give a vivid idea of the position held at 
Athens by Antiphon just before the Revolution of 
the Four Hundred. His abilities were a ^Wnowlftdgftd. 
but thev were exerted only for others; he himself 
came forward neither in the assembly, nor — " when 
he could help it " ^ — in the law courts ; he lay under 
the suspicion of the people for "cleverness." The 
nature of the " cleverness " (Seti/oriy?) for which Anti- 
phon was distrusted and disliked is sufficiently illus- 
trated by his Tetralogies. It was the art of fighting 
a cause which could hardly be defended on any broad 
ground by raising in succession a number of more or 
less fine points. The indignant bewilderment ex- 
pressed by the imaginary prosecutor in the Second 
Tetralogy- on finding the common-sense view of the 
case turned upside-down represents what many a 
citizen of the old school must have felt when he 
encountered, in the ecclesia or the law-court, a client 
of the ingemous « speech - writer." Antiphon was a J 
cautious, patient man. The comic poets could ridicule 
him for his poverty or his avarice ; ^ they could say 
that the speeches which he sold for great sums were 
" framed to defeat justice " ; '^ but a carefully obscure 
life probably offered no hold to any more definite 
attack. Meanwhile he was quietly at work with the v/ 



^ Thuc. VIII. 68, oW* i\ i>CKo¥ * Philostratus, p. 17, KQ.Bi.irT€rai i\ 

dytDva kKO'bin.0% o(>5iva, KUfJUfidia toG ^Ayrt^vros Cts detpov rd 

^ Tetr. II. r €id inU. diKOPtKii Kcd 'K6ryovs «card toO diKaiov 

' [Plut.] ViU, X, Oratt. KCKU/JUfi- ^vyKcifiipovs drodiSofiiifov iroXXwv 

drp-ai d* els ^CKapyvpioP iftrb Hkdrtavot XP^M^'^" a^oU fidXurra rois kip8v- 

iy TleiffdvdfHfi. vcOowruf. 
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oligarchic clubs. According to Thucydides he was 
not merely the arch-plotter of the Revolution. He 
was the man who " had thought about it longest." 

In the spring of 411 B-C." the opportunity forTheReyo- 
which Antiphon had been waiting at last came. 
Alcibiades, by promises of Persian aid, induced the 
oligarchs in the army at Samos to commence a move- 
ment for the overthrow of the Athenian democracy. 
Peisander, as their representative, came to Athens, 
and, by insisting on the hopelessness of the war 
without such help as Alcibiades covenanted to bring, 
extorted from the ecclesia a vote for that change of 
constitution which the exile demanded. Having 
visited the various oligarchical clubs in the city 
and urged them to combine in favour of the project, 
Peisander went back to confer with Alcibiades. 
When he presently returned to Athens, — with the 
knowledge that his hopes from Persia were idle, but 
that, on the other hand, the Revolution must go 
on, — he found a state of things very different from 
that which he had left. He had left the people just 
conscious that an oligarchy was proposed, and con- 
senting, in sheer despair, to entertain the idea ; but, 
at the same time, openly and strongly averse to it, 
and in a temper which showed that the real diffi- 
culties of the undertaking were to come. He now 
finds that, in the brief interval of his absence, every 
difficulty has already vanished. Not a trace of open 
opposition remains in the senate or in the ecclesia ; 
not a murmur is heard in the conversation of the 
citizens.^ It is a fair inference from the words of 

^ Thuc. VIII. 65, 66. 
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Thucydides that the principal agent in producing this 
rapid and wonderful change had been Antiphon.^ ^ 
brief consideration of the task which he had to do, 
and of the manner in which it was done, will supp ly 
the best criterion of his capacity . He had, first, to 
bring into united and disciplined action those oli- 
garchical clubs to which Peisander had appealed. 
These are described as " leagues with a view to law- 
suits and to ofiices " ; ^ that is, associations of which 
the members were pledged by oath to support, per- 
sonally and with funds, any one of their body who 
brought, or defended, a civil action, or who sought 
one of the offices of the State. When, with the 
steady advance of democracy from the Persian wars 
onwards, the oligarchs found themselves more and 
more in a minority, such associations became their 
means of concentrating and economising their one 
great power — wealth. The tone of such clubs would 
always be, in a general way, antipopular. But they 
were unaccustomed to systematic action for great 
ends ; and, in regard to those smaller ends which 
they ordinarily pursued, their interests would, from 
the nature of the case, frequently conflict. Antiphon 
need not have had much difficulty in proving to 
them that, on this occasion, they had a common 
interest. But to make them effective as well as 
unanimous; to restrain, without discouraging, the 
zeal of novices in a political campaign, and to make 
of these a compact and temperate force, loyally taking 
the word from the best men among them, and so 

* Cf.Grote, ch.LXll. ; Ciirtiu8,ifw^ ^ ^vyo^fuxr/as kvX dUais xal dp- 

Or. VoL III. p. 435 (Ward's transl.). xa<y» Thuc viii. 54. 
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executing the prescribed manoeuvres that in a short 
time they were completely ascendant over an enor- 
mous and hostile, but ill -organised majority, — this, 
assuredly, was the achievement of no ordinary leader. 
The absence of overt, and the skilful use of secret, 
violence was the characteristic of the Revolution. 
Adverse speakers were not menaced, but they dis- 
appeared ; until apparent unanimity, and real terror, 
had silenced every objection. Antiphon had seen 
clearly how the Athenian instinct of reverence for 
constit utional forms might be used against the con- 
stitution. His too, on the showing of Thucydides, 
must have been that clever invention, the imaginary 
body of Five Thousand to whom the franchise was to 
be left; a fiction which, to the end, did service to 
the oligarchs by giving them a vague prestige for 
strength. 

The Council of the Four Hundred comprised The two 

parties 

two distinct elements, — those thorough oligarchs in the 
who had been the core of the conspiracy ; and a 
number of other men, more or legs indifferent to 
the ideas of oligarchy, who had accepted the Revolu- 
tion because they believed that it alone could save 
Athens. Had the new Government been able to 
conciliate or to frighten the army at Samos, both 
sorts of men would have been satisfied, and the 
Council would have gone on working, for a time 
at least, as a seemingly harmonious whole. But 
the resolute hostility of the army, which at once 
made the case of the Four Hundred really hopeless, 
brought the discord to light forthwith. The Council 
was thenceforth divided into an Extreme and a 
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Moderate party. Among the leaders of the Ex- 
treme party were Peisander, Phiynichus, Aristar- 
chus, Archeptolemus, Onomacles and Antiphon. 
The Moderates were led by Theramenes and 
Aristocrates. Two chief questions were in dispute 
between the parties. The Moderates wished to 
call into political life the nominal civic body of 
Five Thousand ; the ultra - oligarchs objected that 
it was better, at such a crisis, to avoid all chance 
of a popular rising. The ultra-oligarchs were forti- 
fying Eetioneia, alleging the danger of an attack 
from Samos : the Moderates accused them of wish- 
ing to receive Peloponnesian troops. 

The Extreme party was soon driven, in May 
411 B.C., to the last resource of an embassy to 
Sparta. Pluynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, 
Onomacles and eight others ^ were sent " to make 
terms with the Lacedaemonians in any way that 
could at all be borne." ^ Thucydides does not say 
what the envoys offered at Sparta or what answer 
they got ; but he states plainly the length which 
he conceives that their party was ready to go. 
" They wished, if possible, having their oUgarchy, 
at the same time to rule the allies; if that could 
not be, to keep their ships, their walls, and their 
independence ; or, if shut out even from this, at 
all events not to have their own lives taken first 
and foremost by the people on its restoration ; 



1 Thuc. VIIL 90, 'Aw^w^Ta koX ViU, X. OraU. 

^pCwtxop Kod AXKovt S^xa. Tliat * Thuc. ib. wcun-l rpdrtfi 6 arts 

Archeptolemus and Onomacles were xal hinacovp dv€KTbs ^vwaWa- 

on the embassy appears from [Plut.] yrjvai irpbn roin Aojcedaifjiwlovi. 
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sooner would they bring in the enemy and covenant 
to keep the city on any terms, without wall or 
ships, if only their persons should be safe." ^ 

This embassy brought the unpopularity of the Fail of the 
Extreme party to a crisis. Immediately upon his dred. 
return Phrynichus was assassinated. The revolt 
of the citizens employed in fortifying Eetioneia 
quickly followed. The assembly in the Anakeion, 
broken up by the sudden appearance of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, met again on the Pnyx soon after 
the Peloponnesian victory at Oropus ; and the Four 
Hundred, who had taken office in March, were 
deposed about the middle of June. 

The leading ultra - oligarchs hastened to save 
themselves by flight. Peisander, Alexicles and 
others went to Deceleia; Aristarchus, taking with 
him a body of bowmen, contrived to betray Oenoe 
on the Athenian frontier into the hands of the 
Boeotians who were besieging it. But, of the 
twelve who had formed the embassy, and who now, 
before all others, were in peril, three remained at 
Athens — Antiphon, Archeptolemus and Onomacles. 
An information against these three men was laid 
before the ecclesia by the Generals. The eisan- 
gelia charged them with having gone on an embassy 
to Sparta for mischief to Athens, sailing, on their 
way thither, in an enemy's ship, and traversing the 
enemy's camp at Deceleia. A psephism was passed 
by the ecclesia directing the arrest of the accused 
that they might be tried by a dicastery, and 
instructing the Thesmothetae to serve each of 

* Thuc. VIII. 91. 
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them, on the day following the issue of the decree, 
with a formal summons. On the day fixed by 
the summons the Thesmothetae were to bring the 
cases into court ; and the Generals, assisted by 
such Synegori, not more than ten in number, as 
they might choose from the Council of the Five 
Hundred, were to prosecute for treason.^ 

Onomacles seems to have escaped or died before 
tioiTorAn- the day. Archeptolemus and Antiphon were brought 
^ °°* to trial. The scanty fragments of the speech made 
by Antiphon in his own defence reveal only one item 
of its contents. One of the prosecutors, Apolexis, 
having asserted that Antiphon's grandfather had 
been a partisan of the Peisistratidae, Antiphon re- 
plied that his grandfather had not been punished 
after the expulsion of the tyrants, and could scarcely, 
therefore, have been one of their " body -guard." ^ 
The other special topics are unknown; but their 
range, at least, is shown by the title under which 
the speech was extant. It was inscribed irepX ^lera- 



^ [Plat] VUt, X OraU, 

^ Harpocr. s.v. ffraffidrrris (Sauppe, 
Or, AU. II. p. 138). 'Aj^TKfnav iv ry 
irepl r^j fieraardtreus' vepl roivvv 
wp 'AvdXri^ii KaT-qydprjKCv <iif 
(TTaffLibTrjs ^ iyCi) xal 6 Trdir- 
TTos 6 ifi6s' ioiK€ vvv 6 fyfyrup 
I5l(tn irl tov dopv4>6pov KCxprjffdaL 
T<f dySfiari' iv yovv rois e^Tjs f/nj- 
ffiy 6ti' o^k &»' TOJ>f fi^p rvpav- 
vovprai iidvvi^drjaay ol irp6yovoi 
KoXdffatf rods 8i dopv^Spovi iiSv- 
ydrriffav. 

Curtius {Hist, Gr. Vol. in. p. 460, 
tiansl. Wai-d) infers from this frag- 
ment that Antiphon in his speech 
argued ** that the Four Hundred had 
acted as one equally responsible 



body, and that, therefore, either 
all ought to be punished or all 
acquitted." He observes that "re- 
ference seems to be made to an 
unjustifiable separation of the parties 
involved : this is indicated by the 
distinction drawn between the Tjjpav- 
vm, and the 8opv4>6poi.** It is very 
likely that Antiphon may have used 
this argument: but I do not see 
how it is to be inferred from the 
fragments of the speech wcpl ttjs 
fjL€Taffrda€us that he used it. The 
distinction between the i^pawoi 
and the dopv</>6pot 'is made, as a 
perusal of the fragment will show, 
solely in reference to the Peisistra- 
tidae. 
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<rra<r€Q)9, On the Change of Government. It dealt, 
then, not merely with the matter specified in the 
eisangelia — the embassy to Sparta — but with the 
whole question of the Eeyolution. It is described 
by Thucydides as the greatest defence made in the 
memory of that age by a man on trial for his life. 
The story in the Eudemian Ethics,^ whether true or 
not, seems at any rate characteristic. Agathon, the 
tragic poet, praised the speech ; and Antiphon — on 
whom sentence of death had passed — answered that 
a man who respects himself must care more what 
one good man thinks than what is thought by many 
nobodies. 

The sentence ran thus : — 

" Found guilty of treason — Archeptolemus son of 
Hippodamus, of Agryle, being present : Antiphon 
son of Sophilus, of Ehamnus, being present. The 
award on these two men was — That they be de- 
livered to the Eleven : that their property be con- 
fiscated and the goddess have the tithe : that their 
houses be razed and boundary-stones put on the sites, 
with the inscription, 'the houses of Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon the traitors : ' that the two demarchs 
[of Agryle and Rhamnus] shall point out their houses. 
That it shall not be lawful to bury Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon at Athens or in any land of which the 
Athenians are masters. That Archeptolemus and 
Antiphon and their descendants, bastard or true- 
bom, shall be infamous; and if a man adopt any 

1 JSWi. Eudem. ill. 6, koX fxaXKov rvyx^ovatv, Gxrrcp 'APTi<f>wv i4nj 
dv <f>poyTl<rei€v dfijp fieya\6\l/vxot ri wpbs 'AydSwa KaTe\lni<fn<rfidvoi t^ 
doKcT €vl ffTovdaUfi H ToXXotf TOij dToXorylap iraiyiaoMra. 
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one of the race of Archeptolemus or Antiphou, let 
the adopter be infamous. That this decree be 
written on a brazen column and put in the same 
place where the decrees about Phrynichus are 
set up." ^ 
Character The distinctive feature in the life of Antiphon is 

?Wb" the suddenness of his appearajice, at an advanced 
Mfe! age, in the very front of Athenian politics. Unlike 

nearly all the men associated with him, he had 
neither made his mark in the public service nor 
come forward in the ecclesia; yet all at once he 
becomes the chief, though not the most conspicuous, 
organiser of an enterprise requiring in the highest 
degree trained political tact; does more than any 
other individual to set up a new government; and 
acts to the last as one of its foremost members. The 
reputation and the power which enabled him to take 
this part were mainly literary. Yet it would not 
probably be accurate to conceive Antiphon as a 
merely literary man who suddenly emerged and 
succeeded as a politician. It would have been a 
marvel, indeed, if any one had become a leader on 
the popular side in Athenian politics who had not 
already been prominent in the ecclesia. But the 
accomplishments most needed in a leader of the 
oligarchic party might be learned elsewhere than in 
the ecclesia. The member of a haipeia, though a 
stranger to the bema, might gain practice in the 
working of those secret and rapid combinations upon 
which his party had come to rely most in its unequal 
struggle with democracy. As fame and years by 

1 [Plut] FiU. X OraU. 
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degrees brought Antiphon more and more weight in 
the internal management of the oligarchic clubs, 
he would acquire more and more insight into the 
tactics of which at last he proved himself a master.^ 
He need not, then, be taken as an example of in- 
stinct supplying the want of training : he had prob- 
ably had precisely the training which could serve 
him best The real significance of his late and sudden 
prominence lies in its suggestion of previous self- 
control. No desire of place, no consciousness of 
growing power, had tempted him to stir until in his 
old affe he knew that the time had come and that all 
the threads were in his hand. 

The ability which Antiphon brought to the character 
service of his party is defined as the power ivdvixr^drivat abmty. 
Kal & 71^0/17 direlv. It was the power of a subtle and 
quick mind backed by a thorough command of the 
new rhetoric. He was masterly in device and in 
utterance. Fertility of expedient, ingenuity in mak- 
ing points in debate, were the qualities which the 
oligarchs most needed ; and it was in these that the 
strength of Antiphon lay. In promptness of inven- 
tion where difficulties were to be met on the instant 
he probably bore some likeness to Themistocles ; but 



^ **By far the larger number of 
the members of the party belonged 
to the sophistically-trained younger 
generation... who greedily imbibed 
the political teaching communicated 
to them at the meetings of the party 
by Antiphon, the Nestor of his party ^ 
as it was the fashion to call him." 
(Curtius, Hist. Or. iir. p. 435, transl. 
Ward.) 

The only authority for this 



'^fashion" which I have been able to 
find is [Plut.] FiU. X OraU, : irpwros 
Si Kol jinfTOpuibs rixyai i^veyxe, ytvb- 
fuvos dyx^vovs' 8ib iceU N^<rr«p Hre- 
KokeiTo. As this notice makes the 
name "Nestor" refer simply to 
rhetorical skill, not to political 
sagacity, I have hesitated to follow 
Curtius in his picturesque application 
of it 
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there is no reason for crediting him with that large- 
ness of view, or with any share of that wonderful 
foresight, which made Themistocles a statesman as 
well as a diplomatist. 
Hiscipenj. Thucydidcs praises Antiphon not only for his 
ability but, with equal emphasis, for his ap^Tr\, his 
virtue. The praise may be interpreted by what 
Thucydides himself says elsewhere about the moral 
results of the intense conflicts between oligarchy 
and democracy.^ The ap^rri, precious as rare, of a 
public man was to be a loyal partisan ; to postpone 
personal selfishness to the selfishness of party ; to be 
proof against bribes ; and at the worst not to flinch, 
or at least not to desert. Thucydides means that 
of the men who brought about the Eevolution Antiphon 
was perhaps the most disinterested and the most 
constant. He had taken previously no active part 
in public affairs, and was therefore less involved than 
such men as Peisander and Phrynichus in personal 
relations : his life had been to some extent that of 
a student : he had never put himself forward for 
office : he seems, to judge from his writings, to have 
really believed and felt that old Attic religion 
which at least the older school of oligarchs professed 
to cherish : and thus altogether might be considered 
as the most unselfishly earnest member of his party, 
the man who cared most for its ideas. In this 
measure he was disinterested : he was also constant. 
When the Council feU, he could, no doubt, have 
escaped with Peisander and the rest. Considering 
his long unpopularity, and the fact that he would 

* Thuc. III. 82. 
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be aasumed to have been the chief spokesman of the 
odious embassy to Sparta, his condemnation was per- 
haps more certain than that of any other person. 
But he stood his ground : and for the last time put 
out all his strength in a great defence of the fallen 
Government. 

In a general view of Antiphon's career there is The new 
one aspect which ought not to be missed — that aspect Rhetoric 
in which it bears striking evidence to the growing 
importance in Athenian public life of the newly- 
developed art of Rhetoric. Antiphon's first and 
strongest claim to eminence was his mastery over 
the weapons now indispensable in the ecclesia and 
the law-courts ; it was this accomplishment, no less 1 
fashionable than useful, which recommended him to ^ 

the young men of his party whom he had no other / 
pretension to influence ; it was this rhetorical Beivorr)^ 
to which he owed his efficiency in the Revolution. "^ 
In his person the practical branch of the new culture 
for the first time takes a distinct place among the 
qualifications for political rank. The Art of Words 
had its definite share in bringing in the Four Hun- 
dred: it was a curious nemesis when seven years 
later it was banished from Athens by the Thirty. 
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CHAPTER II 

ANTIPHON 
STYLE 

Antiphon Antiphon standfl fiist among the orators of the 
antique of AttJc canon ; and he claims this place not merely 

the orators. *^^"""'""""^"**^" i «» ^ i • j i 

because he was born a few years'^ earlier than any one 

of the rest. A broad difference separates him from 

those who were nearly his contemporaries hardly 

less than from men of the next century, from Ando- 

cides and Lysias as well as from Demosthenes and 

Hypereides. He represents older ideas and an older 

conception of the manner in which these ideas are to 

find expression. His successors, taken coUectively, 

are moderns ; compared with them, he is ancient. 

The begin- The outbuTst of intellectual life in Hellas during 

g3c the fifth century before Christ had for one of its 

°*** results the creation of Greek prose. Before that age 

no Greek had conceived artistic composition except 

in the form of poetry. The lonians who had already 

recorded myths or stated philosophies in prose had 

either made no effort to rise above the ease of daily 

talk, or had clothed their meaning in a poetical dic- 

• tion of the most ambitious kind. As the mental 

horizon of Greece was widened, as subtler ideas and 
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more various combinations began to ask for closer 
and more flexible expression, the desire grew for 
something more precise than poetry, firmer and more 
compact than the idiom of conversation. Two 
special causes aided this general tendency. The 
development of democratic life, making the faculty of 
speech before popular assemblies and popular law- 
courts a necessity, hastened the formation of an 
oratorical prose. The Persian Wars, by changing 
Hellenic unity from a sentiment into a fact, and re- 
minding men that there was a corporate life, higher 
and grander than that of the individual city, of which 
the story might be told, supplied a new motive to 
historical prose. Athens under Pericles became the 
focus of all the feelings which demanded this new 
utterance, and of all the capabilities which could 
make the utterance artistic. The Athenian mind, 
with its vigour, its sense of measure, its desire for 
clearness, was fitted to achieve the special excel- 
lences of prose,^ and moulded that Attic dialect in 
which the prose-writer at last found his most perfect 
instrument. But the process of maturing the new 
kind of composition was necessarily slow ; for it 
required, as its first condition, little less than the 
creation of a new language, of an idiom neither 
poetical nor mean. Herodotus, at the middle point 
of the fifth century, shows the poetical element still 
preponderant. The close_of that centur y ma y be 
taken as the end of the first great stage in the 
growth of a prose literature. If a line is drawn 
there, Lysias will be perhaps the first representative 

> See Curtiu8, Hisi, Or, Vol. 11. p. 617, transL Ward. 
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name below it : Antiphon and Thucydides will be 
among the last names above it 
charMter The leading characteristic of the earlier prose is 

Proee,^^ dignity. The newly created art has the continual 
consciousness of being an art It is always on its 
guard against sliding into the levity of a conversa- 
tional style. The composer feels above all things 
that his written language must be so chosen as to 
produce a greater effect than would be produced 
by an equivalent amount of extemporary speaking. 
Every word is to be pointed and pregnant; every 
phrase is to be the condensed expression of his 
thought in its ultimate shape, however difficult this 
may be to the reader or hearer who meets it in that 
shape for the first time ; the movement of the whole 
is to be slow and majestic, impressing by its weight 
and grandeur, not charming by its life and flow. 
The prose-writer of this epoch instinctively compares 
himself with the poet. The poet is a craftsman, the 
possessor of a mystery revealed to the many only in 
the spell which it exerts over their £Emcies; just 
so, in the beginnings of a literary prose, its shaper 
likes to think that he belongs to a guild. He does 
not care to be simply right and clear: rather he 
desires to have the whole advantage which his skill 
gives him over ordinary men ; he is eager to bring 
lus thoughts down upon them with a splendid and 
irresistible force. In Greece this character, natural 
to immature prose, was intensified by a special cause 
— the influence of the Sophists. In so far as these 
teachers dealt with the form of language, they tended 
to confirm that view of the prose-writer in which he 
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is a professional expert dazzling and overawing lay- 
men. The Sophists of Hellas Proper dwelt especially—- . 
on the minute proprieties of language, as Protagoras 
on correct grammatical forms ^ and Prodicus on the 
accurate use of synonyms;^ the Sophists of Sicily 
taught its technical graces.^ In this last respect the 
teaching of Gorgias was thoroughly reactionary, and 
was calculated to hinder the growth of a good prose 
just at the critical point. At the moment when prose 
was striving to disengage itself from the diction of 
poetry, Gorgias gave currency to the notion that 
poetical ornament of the most florid type was its 
true charm. When, indeed, he went further, and 
sought to imitate the rhythm as well as the phrase 
of poetry, this very extravagance had a useful result. 
Prose has a rhythm, though not of the kind at which 
Gorgias aimed ; and the mere fact of the Greek ear 
becoming accustomed to look for a certain proportion 
between the parts of a sentence hastened the transi- 
tion from the old running style to the periodic. 

Dionysius has described vividly the characteristics Dionysiiw 
of that elder school of composition to which Antiphon " austere " 
belonged. He distinguishes three principal styles, the 
austere, the smooth and the middle.* He cites poets, 



style. 



1 6f>eo4ir€ia, Plat. Pkaedr, p. 267 (\ 
^ 6p0&nii dvofJtdTbfVf Plat. Euthyd. 
p. 277 E. On the work of Protagoras 
and Prodicus in these departments, 
see Bir. Cope in the Journal of 
CUtssical and Sacred Fhilologyf vol. 
III. pp. 48-67. 

' Spengel, Zway. rrxvStv^ p. 63 : 
''Omnino Graeci sophistae, et quoe 
diximus, et alii minus noti, recte et 
dilucide cloqui studebant ; et si uno 
vocabulo omnia comprehendamus, 



Graeci dpSo^TreiaPj Siculi iUirtMv 
elaborabant." 

* aCanipdy yXa^vpd and Koutif (or 
/liarj) apfjuwia : Dionys. irtpL cvwd, 
di^ofi, cc. 22, 28, 24. The three 
&p/u>vlai^ or styles of compogUum^ 
distinguished by Dionysius, must 
not be confused with the three \4^€is, 
or styles of didionf which he dis- 
tinguishes in his essay on Demo- 
sthenes, cc. 1-3. The iipfuovlai refer, 
of course, to the putting together of 
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historians and orators who are examples of each. 
Among orators Antiphon is his representative of the 
austere style, Isocrates of the smooth, Demosthenes 
of the middle. The austere style is thus described : ^ ^ 

" It wishes its separate words to be planted firmly 
and to have strong positions, so that each word may 
be seen conspicuously ; it wishes its several clauses to 
be well divided from each other by sensible pauses. 
It is willing to admit frequently rough and direct 
clashings of sounds, meeting like the bases of stones 
in loose wall- work, which have not been squared or 
smooth ed toj5t each other, but which show a certain 
negligence and absence of forethought. It loves, as a 
r ule, to prolong itself by large words of portly breadth. 
Compression by short syllables is a thing wh ich it 
shuns when not absolutely driven to it . 

" As regards separate words, these are the objects 
of its pursuit and craving. In whole clauses it shows 
these tendencies no less strongly ; especiaUy it chooses 
the most dignified and majestic rhythms. It does 
not wish the clauses to be like each other in length 
of structure, or enslaved to a severe syntax, but noble, 
simple, free. It wishes them to bear the stamp of nature 
rather than that of art, and to stir feeling rather than 
to reflect character. It does not usually aim at com- 

wordfl ; the V^ci;, to the choice of phon and Isaeus, in respect to X^^ts, 
words. As to V^cis, Dionysius re- he says merely that there was no- 
cognises (1) an elaborate diction, thing ** novel" or "striking" in 
which employs farfetched and im- their choice of words. {Dcnwsth. c. 
usual words, i^XKay/iiwrif jrepirr^ 8.) Probably he would have r^;ai*ded 
\i^vit of which Thuoydides is the them as intermediate in X^^ts between 
great example : (2) a smooth and Thucydides and Lysias, but as re- 
plain diction^ Xin^, d^eXV X^cs, best presenting the compromise in a less 
represented by Lysias : (3) a mixed mature and finished form than 
didionf fwcHi xal a^pBerot X^^is, of Isocrates. 
which the type is Isocrates. Of Anti- ^ Dionys. irepl awd, dvopu c. 22. 
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posing periods as a compact framework for its thought ; 
but, if it should ever drift undesignedly into the 
periodic style, it desires to set on this the mark of 
spontaneity and plainness. It does not employ, in 
order to round a sentence, supplementary words 
which do not help the sense ; it does not care that the 
march of its phrase should have stage-glitter or an 
artificial smoothness ; nor that the clauses should be 
separately adapted to the length of the speaker s 
breath. No indeed. Of all such industry it is 
innocent... It is fanciful in imagery, sparing of 
copulas, anything but florid ; it is haughty, straight- 
forward, disdainful of prettiness, with its antique air 
and its negligence for its beauty." 

It ia important to remember that this description 
is applied to a certain kind of poetry as well as of 
prose, to Pindar and Aeschylus as well as to Thu- 
cydides and Antiphon ; and that, taken in reference to 
prose alone, it needs modification. It is not true, for 
instance, of the older prose that it always shrank firom 
the display of artificialism. Negligent it often was ; 
but at other times it was consciously, ostentatiously 
artificial. Its general characteristics, however, are 
admirably given by Dionysius. It is dignified; it 
relies much on the weight of single words ; it is bold 
but not florid ; it aims at moving the hearer rather 
than at reflecting the character of the speaker. 
Antiphon, his representative orator, exemplifies these 
points clearly, — as will be seen better if he is com- 
pared from time to time with the critic's representative 
historian, Thucydides. 

Iti the first place, then, Antip hon is pre-eminently ^ 
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Antipho p's dignified and noble . He is to his successors generally ^ 
dignity, as Aeschylus to Euripides. The elder tragedy held 
its gods and heroes above the level of men by a 
colossal majesty of repose, by the passionless utterance 
of kingly thoughts ; and the same feeling to which 
these things seemed divine conceived its ideal orator 
as one who controls a restless crowd by the royalty of 
his calm power, by a temperate and stately eloquence. 
The speaker who wins his hearers by blandishments, 
who surprises them by adroit turns, who hurries them 
away on a torrent of declamation, belonged to a 
generation for which gods also and heroes declaimed 
or quibbled on the stage. Plutarch has described, not 
without a tinge of sarcasm, the language and de- 
meanour by which Pericles commanded the veneration 
of his age.^ " His thoughts were awe-inspiring,^ his 
language lofty, untainted by the ribaldry of the rascal 
crowd. His calm features, never breaking into 
laughter ; his measured step ; the ample robe which 
flowed around him and which nothing deranged ; his 
moving eloquence ; the tranquil modulation of his 
voice ; these things, and such as these, had over all 
men a marvellous spell." The biographer goes on to 
relate how Pericles was once abused by a coarse fellow 
in the market-place, bore it in silence until he had 
finished his business there, and when his persecutor 
followed him home, merely desired a slave to take a 
lantern and see the man home.* It is not probable that 

' Plut. Per, c 6. speculations " (^lerewpoXcryfa) and 

' ffo^pdv. The word is openly '^supramundane talk" {furafKnoXe- 

sarcastic, and is meant by Plutarch ' ffx^a) with Anaxagoras. 

to describe a pompous tone which ' loc. eit, 

Pericles took fix)m "his sublime 
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the receiver of the escort felt all the severity of the 
moral defeat which he had sustained ; and he is per- 
haps no bad representative of the Athenian democracy 
in its relations to the superb decorum^ of the old 
school. Much of this decorum survives in Antiphon, 
who, in a literary as in a political sense, clung to 
traditions which were fading. Yet even in him the 
influence of the age is seen. The Tetralogies, written 
for practice, and in which he had to please no one 
but himself, are the most stately of his compositions. 
The speech On the Murder of Herodes is less so, even 
in its elaborate proem ; while part of the speech On 
the Choreutes, doubtless the latest of his extant works, 
shows a marked advance towards the freedom and 
vivacity of a newer style. It was in the hands of ^ 
Antiphon that rhetoric first became thoroughly 
practical ; and for this very reason, conservative as he 
was, he could not maintain a rigid conservatism. The 
public position which he had taken for his art could 
be held only by concessions to the public taste. ■ 

Antiphon relies much on the full, intense signifi- ndSancc 

on flinfllo 

cance of single words. This is, indeed, a cardinal word«. 
point in the older prose. Its movement was slow ; each 
word was dropped with deliberation ; and now and 
then some important word, heavy with concentrated 
meaning, came down like a sledge-hammer. Take, 
for instance, the chapter in which Thucydides shows 
how party strife, like that in Corcyra, had the effect 

> evKofffda, Aeschiiies says that Cfes. § 2.) Cf. Deni. de F. L. § 251 : 

Solon made regnlations ir€pl rifs rtav *'Hc said tliat the sobriety {ffia^po- 

prfrbpiop €OKoafjlas. The oldest citi^ii cn/i'i;) of the popular speakers of that 

was to speak first in the assembly — day is ilhistrated by the statue of 

ffu)^p6vias iTrl rd ^rjfM irapeXOCjv Solon with his cloak dra^^n round 

&if€v $op6fiov Kal rapaxvi' {l» him and his hand within the folds." 
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of confusing moral distinctions. Blow on blow 
the nicely -balanced terms beat out the contrasts, 
until the ear is weary as with the clangour of an 
anvil. " Reckless daring was esteemed loyal courage, 
— ^prudent delay, specious cowardice ; temperance 
seemed a cloak for pusillanimity; comprehensive 
sagacity was called imiversal indifference." ^ " Re- 
monstrance is for friends who err; accusation for 
enemies who have done wrong. ^'^ In Antiphon's 
speech On the Murder of Herodes, the accused says 
(reminding the court that his case ought not to be 
decided until it has been heard before the Areio- 
pagus) : — " Be now, therefore, surveyors of the cause, 
but then, judges of the evidence, — now surmisers, but 
then deciders, of the truth." ^ And in the Second 
Tetralogy : — " Those who fail to do what they mean 
are agents of a mischance; those who hurt, or are 
hurt, voluntarily, are authors of suffering." * Examples 
of this eagerness to press the exact meaning of words 
are frequent in Antiphon, though far less frequent 
than in Thucydides. It is evidently natural to that 
early phase of prose composition in which, newly 
conscious of itself as an art, it struggles to wring out 

^ Thuc. III. 82. Hermogenes (irc/>2 (iir6 dfUiOlas t^rvxovs koX deiXtp nul 

ISeQVf I. cap. YI.) remarks that acfiv^ iyyiyyercu, Karaippdprjffts di ds Siy 

X^is depends more on MfULTOj sub- kclL ypthfifj Turre^ ruv ivain-Luv 

stantives and adjectives, than on irpotxtuf, 

^i/nmra, verbs. Thus, lie says, in ^ de coed. Herod, § 94, vvv ftJkv otiv 

this sentence of Thucydides, the yvtapurraX ylvctrOe rris SIkijs, r(n€ di 

whole effect is wrought by thfe M- diKOffrai nay fiapn^pup' ¥V¥ fiiu So^- 

Mara. And so verbal adjectives {dirb acrro/, r&re 5i Kfural rwv akriBwv, 

ftrffidrtay c/y 0MOfia rtroifjfUtfa) are ■* Teiral. II. B. § 6, olf re ydip 

preferred to relative clauses with the afiafn-dvoyra Cbv Ay imi^o^wffl n 

verb. {E,g, T6\fui 6X6yi<rros is cefiMS- dpaaau, oh-oi Tpdicropes rG>v AkowtIwv 

T€f>op than 5oTtf roXfiQw oii Xoyffcrcu.) chUf ot Hi iKo^ctov ri SpCjpTCi fj irdc- 

^ Thuc. I. 69. Another good in- X^**^^* o5roi rwy TraOrf/xdrup atnoi 

stUMe ia II. 62, aifxVf^O' M^ y^ koI ylypoprtu. 
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of language a force strange to the ordinary idiom ; 
and in Greece this tendency must have been further 
strengthened by the stress which Gorgias laid on 
antithesis, and Prodicus on the discriminating of 
terms nearly synonjonous. Only so long as slow and 
measured declamation remained in fashion could the 
orator attempt thus to put a whole train of thought 
into a single weighty word. What the old school 
sought to eflfect by one powerful word, the later 
school did by the free, rapid, brilliant development 
of a thought in all its fulness and with all the variety 
of contrasts which it pressed upon the mind. 
I A further characteristic of the older style — that it Antiphou 

, in inuurinE- 

is " fanciful in imagery, but by no means florid " — is tive but 
exemplified in Antiphon. The meaning of the anti- 
thesis is sufficiently clear in reference to Aeschylus 
and Pindar, the poets chosen by Dionysius as his 
instances. In reference to prose also it means a 
choice of images like theirs, bold, rugged, grand ; and 
a scorn, on the other hand, for small prettinesses, for 
showy colouring, for maudlin sentiment. The great 
representative in oratory of this special trait must 
have been Pericles. A few of his recorded expres- 
sions bear just this stamp of a vigorous and daring 
fancy; — his description of Aegina as the " eyesore " of 
the Peiraeus ; ^ his saying that, in the slain youth of 
Athens, the year had lost its spring ; -^ his declaration, 
over the bodies of those who fell at Samos, that they 
had become even as the gods ; *' for the gods them- 
selves we see not, but infer their immortality from 
the honours paid to them and from the blessings 

* Ariat. BJui. iii. 10. ^ 76., and I. 7. 
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which they bestow." ^ The same imaginative boldness 
is found in Antiphon, though but rarely, and under 
severe control. " Adversity herself is wronged by the 
accused," he makes a prosecutor exclaim, " when he 
puts her forward to screen a crime and to withdraw 
his own villainy from view." ^ A father, threatened 
with the condemnation of his son, cries to the judges : 
— " I shall be buried with my son — in the living tomb 
of my childlessness." ^ But in Antiphon, as in Thucy- 
dides, the haughty,* careless freedom of the old style 
is shown oftener in the employment of new or unusual 
words or phrases.* The orator could not, indeed, go 
80 far as the historian, who is expressly censured on 
this score by his Greek critic ; ^ but they have some 
expressions of the same character in common."^ While 
Antiphon is sparing of imagery, he is equally moderate 
in the use of the technical figures of rhetoric. These 
have been well distinguished as " figures of language " 

(cr;^/iaTa Xcfco)?) and " figures of thought " {trxritJMTa 

iuivoia^)—t}iQ first class iicluding various forms of 
assonance and of artificial sjonmetry between clauses ; 
the second including irony, abrupt pauses, feigned 
perplexity, rhetorical question and so forth. Caecilius 

* Pint. Per, e. 8. remarks {ib, 51) that it was not a 
- TWr. I. r. § 1. general fashion of the time, but a 
» Trfr. II. B. § 10 : cf. Ii. T, § 12. characteristic distinctive of him. 

* tuya\6^fiti»if — aMiKorros : Diony& ^ The Thucydidean style may be 
T€pi 9w9. ^ofu c. 22. recognised, for instance, in Tctr. i. 

' E.g. Tetr. I. F. § 10, t4 fxny t^ F. § 3, ^ altrxMnf — dpKovaa fj^^ <rw- 

{fTo^ias : Tetr, I. A. § 10, rd fx*^ rov ^>fHmUr<u t& Bvfui'ttxww rip yptifiri^ : 

0drot' : Telr, ii. B. § 2, drar/)oxei)t roO Herod. § 78, Kpfitrcov bk xph <l" 

oUw ^T^rero : TWr. iv. F. § 2, ^Xo- ylyp€ff$ai t6 vfiirtpw Swdfitpw ifie 

B&rrft : Herod. § 7$, x^'^po^^''^ ( = StKoUn aw^etp Ij rb twp ix^P^ ^'' 

^Xoxwpcti'). X6fi€ror dSbcut fu aroWvwcu : ib. § 84. 

* Dionysius speaks of r6 Kara- ol lUv SSXoi dpSfHara roii ipyoa roit 
y\wr909 rrjt \i^iat koX ^or in Xotoiv iXtyxovctw, o5toc ik rois Xoyws 
Thucnlides {de Thue. e. 53), and ^ipwci rd ipya, Arurra KaSiardpeu. 
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of Calacte, the author of this distinction, was a student 
of Antiphon, and observed that the " figures of thought" 
are seldom or never used by him.^ The figures of 
language all occur, but rarely.* Blass^ and K. 0. 
Miiller* agree in referring this marked difference 
between the older and later schools of oratory — the 
absence, in the former, of those lively figures so 
abundant in the latter — to an essential change which 
passed upon Greek character in the interval. It was 
only when fierce passion and dishonesty had become 
strong traits of a degenerate national character that 
vehemence and trickiness came into oratory. This 
seems a harsh and scarcely accurate judgment. It 
appears simpler to suppose that the conventional 
stateliness of the old eloquence altogether precluded 
such vivacity as marked the later; and that the 
mainspring of this new vivacity was merely the 
natural impulse, set free from the restraints of the 
older style, to give arguments their most spirited and 
effective form. 

Nothing in the criticism of Dionysius on the Pathos and 
*' austere " style is more appreciative than his remark, Antiphon. 
that it aims rather at pathos than at dthos. That 
is, it addresses itself directly to the feelings ; but 
does not care to give a subtle persuasiveness to its 
words by artistically adjusting them to the character 
and position of the person who is supposed to speak 
them. It is tragic ; yet it is not dramatic. There 
has never, perhaps,, been a greater master of stern 



1 Caecilius ajt;. Phot Cod, 259, » Aii, Btreds, p. 134. 

p. 485, Bekker. * Hist, Ok, Lit, c. xxxiii. § 5. 

2 S«eBla88,^/<..&re<2s. pp. 130-134. 
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and solemn pathos than Thucydides. The pleading 
of the Plataeans before their Theban judges, the 
dialogue between the Athenians and the Melians, the 
whole history of the Sicilian Expedition, and especially 
its terrible closing scene, have a wonderful power 
over the feelings ; and this power is in a great degree 
due to a certain irony. The reader feels throughout 
the restrained emotion of the historian ; he is con- 
scious that the crisis described was an agonising 
one, and that he is hearing the least that could 
be said of it from one who felt, and could have 
said, far more. On the other hand, a characteristic 
colouring, in the Uterary sense, is scarcely attempted 
by Thucydides. No writer is more consummate 
in making personal or national character appear 
in the history of actions. And when his characters 
speak, they always speak from the general point 
of view which he conceived to be appropriate to 
them. But in the form and language of their 
speeches there is little discrimination. Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, Pericles and Brasidas, Cleon 
and Diodotus ^ speak much in the same style ; it is 
the ideas which they represent by which alone they 
are broadly distinguished.* The case is nearly the 
same with Antiphon. His extant works present 
no subject so great as those of Thucydides, and his 
pathos is necessarily inferior in degree to that of the 
historian ; but it resembles it in its stem solemnity, 

' Thuc. III. 42. insolence and vehemence of Ungoage : 

' One exception may possibly be t,g, vi. 18 § 3, nU o^r Amy ^/uy 

noted. It seems as if the unique ra^ce^co^^ai e^f tfo-or ^vKofu^a Ap- 

personality of Alcibiades were some- x^*'' : ifr. § 4, &a ncXoromTO-^ttfr cropi- 

times indicated by a characteristic cv/iev r6 ^p&tnf/uu 
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and also in this, that it owes much of its impressive- 
ness to its self-control. The second ^ and fourth - 
speeches of the First Tetralogy, and the second ^ and 
third ^ of the Second, furnish perhaps the best ex- 
amples. In dthos, on .the contrary, Antiphon is ^ 
weak; and this, in a writer of speeches for persons . 
of aU ages and conditions, must be considered a ' 
defect. In the Herodes case the defendant is a ^ 
young Mytilenean, who frequently pleads his in- 
experience of affairs and his want of practice as a 
speaker. The speech On the Choreutes is delivered 
by an Athenian citizen of mature age and eminent 
public services. But the two persons speak nearly 
in the same strain and with the same measure of 
self-confidence. Had Lysias been the composer, 
greater deference to the judges and a more decided 
avoidance of rhetoric would have distinguished the 
appeal of the young alien to an unfriendly court from 
the address of the statesman to his fellow-citizens. 

The place of Antiphon in the history of his art is The style of 
further marked by the degree in which he had at- how fa°" 
tained a periodic style. It is perhaps impossible to ^^" 
find English terms which shall give all the clearness 
of the Greek contrast between irepioBiKij and elpofiiptj 
Xcf t9.* The " running " style, as elpo/jUvrf expresses, is 
that in which the ideas are merely strung together, 

* Esp. §§1-4, 9. ing" — ^in contrast to the close, coni- 

' Esp. §§ 1-8. pact system of the periodic style. It 

' §§ 1-3, 10-12. is also called by Dionysius6kZ>»nos^A. 

*§§8, 4. c. 39, KOfi/MTiiHi, "commatic," as 

' X^^( elpofUmj (Arist. Hhet. ill. 9). consisting of short clauses {K6fifiaTa) 

Demetrius (ipfi, irepi ir€pi6dtaif, § 12) following each other without pause. 

calls it &i7/>27A^r97, " disjointed," diaXe- Aristotle (1. c.) calls the periodic 

XvfUrri^ "loose," Iktppififihrjf "sprawl- style Ka-mrrpafiijuhri^ "compact." 
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like beads, in the order in which they naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the mind. Its characteristic is 
simple continuity. The characteristic of the " peri- 
odic " s tyle is that each sentence " comes round " upon 
i tself, so as to fo rm a separ ate, symmetrica l whole.^ 
The running style may be represented by a straight 
line which may be cut short at any point or prolonged 
to any point : the periodic style is a system of inde- 
pendent circles. The period may be formed either, 
so to say, in one piece, or of several members {K&ika, 
membra), as a hoop may be made either of a single 
lath bent round, or of segments fitted together. It 
was a maxim of the later Greek rhetoric that, for 
the sake of simplicity and strength, a period should 
not consist of more than four ^ of these members or 
segments ; Roman rhetoric allowed a greater number.^ 
Aristotle ^ takes as his example of the " running " 
style the opening words of the History of Herodotus ; 
and, speaking generally, it may be said that this was 
the style in which Herodotus and the earlier Ionian 
logographers wrote. But it ought to be remembered 
that neither Herodotus, nor any wxiter in a language 
which has passed beyond the rudest stage, exhibits the 
" running " style in an ideal simplicity. In its purest 
and simplest form, the running style is incompatible 
with the very idea of a literature.^ Wherever a 
literature exists, it contains the germ, however imma- 

1 Cicero calls the period cirmUum ^ Blass, AtL Bereds, p. 124 : EiDc 

et qjuui orbem verborum {de Oral, in. gewisse Periodik hat natUrlich die 

51. 198). griechische und jede Litteratiir von 

^ Hermogenes, xep2 €vp€<T, ii. p. 240, Anfang an gehabt : eine ganz reine 

Spengel. X^^ij elpoiUvti ist in der Wirklichkeit 

' Quint. IX. 4. 124. nie vorhanden. 

^ Rhtt. III. 9. 
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ture, of the periodic style ; which, if the literature is 
developed, is necessarily developed along with it. 
For every effort to grasp and limit an idea naturally 
finds expression more or less in the periodic manner, 
the very nature of a period being to comprehend and 
define. In Herodotus, the running style, so con- 
genial to his direct narrative, is dominant; but 
when he pauses and braces himself to state some 
theory, some general result of his observations, he 
tends to become periodic just because he is striving 
to be precise.^ From the time of Herodotus onward 
the periodic style is seen gradually more and more 
matured, according as men felt more and more the 
stimulus to find vigorous utterance for clear concep- 
tions. Antiphon represents a moment at which this 
stimulus had become stronger than .it had ever before 
been in the Greek world. His^^actlvity as a writer 
of speeches may be placed between the years 421 and 
411 B.o.^ The effects of the Peloponnesian war-^ 
in sharpening political animosities had made them- 
selves fully felt ; that phase of Athenian democracy 
in which the contests of the ecclesia and of the law- 
courts were keenest and most frequent had set in ; 
the teaching of the Sophists had thrown a new light 
upon language considered as a weapon. Every man 
felt the desire, the urgent necessity, of being able 
in all cases to express his opinions with the most 

^ See (for instance) the passage ^<ufiw> dirod4^aa0at, \ 4>pdffut dt&ri 

in which Herodotus speculates on /jloi SoK^ei rXrfdikaBcu 6 NcZXor rov 

the causes of the overflowing of O^peos, 

the Nile, 11. 24, 25. It begins ^ The speech On the Murder of 

in a thoroughly periodic style: — Herodes must probably be placed 

€l 9i Set, I iui»,^6,iu¥€¥ yvwfMt rds between 421 and 416 B.C. ; the 

TpoKcifxivatt I a&r^ rrepL rCov (i- speech On the Ghoreutes about 418. 

VOL. I D 
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trenchant force ; at any moment his life might de- 
pend upon it. The new intensity of the age is 
reflected in the speeches of Antiphon. Wherever 
the feeling rises highest, as in the appeals to the 
judges, he strives to use a language which shall 
" pack the thoughts closely and bring them out 
roundly/'^ But it is striking to observe how far 
this periodic style still is from the ease of Lysias or 
the smooth completeness of Isocrates. The harsh- 
ness of the old rugged writing refuses to blend with 
it harmoniously, — either taking it up with marked 
transitions, or suddenly breaking out in the midst of 
the most elaborate passages.' It is everywhere plain 
that the desire to be compact is greater than the 
power. Antitheses and parallelisms ' are abundantly 
employed, giving a rigid and monotonous effect to 
the periods which they form. That more artistic 
period of which the several parts resemble the 
mutually-supporting stones of a vaulted roof,* and 
which leads the ear by a smooth curve to a happy 
finish, has not yet been found. An imperfect sense 
of rhythm, or a habit of composition to which rhyth- 
mical restraint is intolerable except for a very short 
space, is everywhere manifest. The vinegar and the 
oil refuse to mingle. Thucydides presents the same 

^ DioDys. cfo Lys, c. 6 (in refer- ^cvcpdy cZrcu tV ^o\fdcuf...iTi$€To 

ence to Lysias), ^ awrrpi^wra rd a^^) the KwmrrpaiiiUvii and e//>o- 

90^/tara koI ffTpoyyiiXMt (K^povffa fUni are combined. 

'^^'•••T' ^ description of the , 

penodic style genemlly » oppoeed ^^ ,^ ^^^^ W«,4^s 

to the elpofjuirri. - »a ^ / j r . 

' e.g!^ in the speech On the ^ ^"^^ '' ''«"''«• "'«««'- 

Murder of Herodes, sections 1, 2 '***^* 

show thoroughly artistic periods : * vtpi^piit ffrfyrf, Demetrius irepl 

§ 20, again, is almost pure elpofUpif : ipfi, § 12, where this comparison is 

in TetraL ii. T, 7 (d^twr 8i diA rb made. 
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phenomenon, but with some curious diflferences. It 
may perhaps be said that, while Antiphon has more 
technical skill (incomplete as that skill is) in periodic 
writing, Thucydides has infinitely more of its spirit. 
He is always at high pressure, always nervous, in- 
tense. He struggles to bring a large, complex idea 
into a framework in which the whole can be seen at 
once. Aristotle says that a period must be of "a 
size to be taken in at a glance ; " ^ and this is what 
Thucydides wishes the thought of each sentence to 
be, though he is sometimes clumsy in the mechanism 
of the sentence itself. Dionysius mentions among 
the excellences which Demosthenes borrowed firom 
the historian, " his rapid movement, his terseness, his 
intensity, his sting ; " - excellences, he adds, which 
neither Antiphon nor Lysias nor Isocrates possessed. 
This intensity, due primarily to genius, next to the 
absorbing interest of a great subject, does, in truth, 
place Thucydides, with all his roughness, far nearer 
than Antiphon to the ideal of a compact and masterly 
prose. Technically speaking, Thucydides as well as 
Antiphon must be placed in the border-land between 
the old running style and finished periodic writing. 
But the essential merits of the latter, though in a 
rude shape, have already been reached by the native 
vigour of the historian ; while to the orator a period 
is still something which must be constructed with 
painful effort, and on a model admitting of little 
variety. 

^ luhfcBot tiwivofWTw : Bhei. III. 9. seems to be a metaphor of the same 

^ rd r6.xn — ^df ffwrrpo^t — roift kind as adanripdv^ and to mean " his 

r6¥o\n — rhTiKpSin Dionys. De Thue. biting flavour"); and rV i^eyclpov- 

53. He adds rb <rrpv<f>w6tf (which (ray rd irdOrf Seip&nfra. 
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Antiphon'8 These Seem to be the leading characteristics of 

treatment a.'i i/» -. -j -ti* 

of subject- Antipnon as regards lorin : it remains to consider his 
™* ^^^ treatment of subject-matter. The arrangement of 
his speeches, so far as the extant specimens warrant 
a judgment, was usually simple. First a proem 
{irpooifiiov) explanatory or appealing; next an intro- 
duction (technically irpoKarcurKevri) dealing with the 
circumstances under which the case had been brought 
into court, and noticing any informalities of pro- 
cedure : then a narrative of the facts {iiTiyritris:) : then 
arguments and proofs (irlarei^), the strongest first: 
finally an epilogue or peroration (iirCKoyo^). The 
Tetralogies, being merely sketches for practice, 
have only proem, arguments and epilogue, not the 
" introduction " or the narrative. The speech On the 
Murder of Herodes and the speech On the Choreutes 
(in the latter of which the epilogue seems to have 
been lost) are the best examples of Antiphon's 
method. It is noticeable that in neither of these 
are the facts of the particular case dealt with closely 
or searchingly ; and consequently in both instances 
the narrative of the facts falls into the background. 
Narrative was the forte of Andocides and Lysias; 
it appears to have been the weak side of Antiphon, 
who was strongest in general argument. General 
presumptions, — those afforded, for instance, by the 
refusal of the prosecutors to give up their slaves 
for examination, or by the respective characters of 
prosecutor and prisoner and by their former re- 
lations — are most insisted upon. The First Tetralogy 
is a good example of Antiphon's ingenuity in dealing 
with abstract probabiUties {eUSra) ; and the same 
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preference for proofs external to the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the case is traceable in all his extant 
work. The adroitness of the sophistical rhetoric 
shows itself, not merely in the variety of forms given 
to the same argument, but sometimes in sophistry of 
a more glaring kind.^ 

The rhetorician of the school is further seen in 
the great number of commonplaces, evidently elabo- 
rated beforehand and without reference to any special 
occasion, which are brought in as opportunity offers. 
The same panegjric on the laws for homicide occurs, 
in the same words, both in the speech On the Chor- 
eutes and in that On the Murder of Herodes. In the 
last-named speech the reflections on the strength of 
a good conscience,- and the defendant's contention 
that he deserves pity, not punishment,^ are palpably 
commonplaces prepared for general use. Such patches, 
unless introduced with consummate skill, are doubly a 
blemish ; they break the coherence of the argument and 
they destroy everything like fresh and uniform colour- 
ing ; the speech becomes, as an old critic says, uneven.* 
But the crudities inseparable from a new art do not 
affect Antiphon's claim to be considered, for his day, 
a great and powerful orator. In two things, says 
Thucydides, he was masterly, — in power of conception 
and in power of expression.^ These were the two 
supreme qualifications for a speaker at a time when 
the mere faculty of lucid and continuous exposition 

' See «.^. the argament in a circle * Thuc. viii. 68: Kpdriffroi ivdv- 

in Tetr. I. A. § 6. firiSriyai y€i^6tuvot kcU A yifolri 

* (U Choreut. § 93. elvciv. Comp. [Plut.] FiU. X, 
' Ih. § 78. OraU. 8 : iim Si h rotf Xfrgoa 

* iinifidKop : Alcidamas Uepl Zo- dxpiP^ xal tiBw^ koI Shv^ wtpl 
^<rr. §§ 24, 25. tV €%<riy. 
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was rare, and when the refinements of literary elo- 
quence were as yet unknown. If the speaker could 
invent a sufficient number of telling points, and could 
put them clearly, this was everything. Antiphon, 
with his ingenuity in hypothesis and his stately 
rhetoric, fulfilled both requirements. Remembering 
the style of his oratory and his place in the history 
of the art, no one need be perplexed to reconcile the 
high praise of Thucydides with what is at first sight 
the startling judgment of Dionysius. That critic, 
speaking of the eloquence which aims at close reasoning 
and at victory in discussion, gives the foremost place 
in it to Lysias. He then mentions others who have 
practised it, — Antiphon among the rest. " Antiphon, 
however," he says, " has nothing but his antique and 
stem dignity; a fighter of causes {arftavKrrq^) he is 
not, either in debate or in lawsuits." ^ If, as Thucy- 
dides tells us, no one could help so well as Antiphon 
those who were fighting causes {arffovtl^ofievov^) * in 
the ecclesia or the law-courts ; if, on his own trial, he 
delivered a defence of unprecedented brilliancy; in 
what sense is Dionysius to be understood ? The ex- 
planation lies probably in the notion which the critic 
attached to the word "agonist." He had before his 
mind the finished pleader or debater of a time when 
combative oratory considered as an art had reached 
its acme; when every discussion was a conflict in 
which the liveliest and supplest energy must be put 
forth in support of practised skill ; when the success- 
ful speaker must grapple at close quarters with his 

' Dionys. de laaeo, c 20 : *Am' oiht ffvfAfiovXcvrucu^ oUre duceanKwv 
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adversary, and be in truth an " agonist," an athlete 
straining every nerve for victory. Already Cleon 
could describe the *' agonistic " eloquence which was 
becoming the fashion in the ecclesia as characterized 
by swift surprises, by rapid thrust and parry ;^ already 
Strepsiades conceives the " agonist " of the law-courts 
as "bold, glib, audacious, headlong."^ This was not 
the character of Antiphon. He was a subtle reasoner, 
a master of expression, and furnished others with 
arguments and words ; but he was not himself a man 
of the arena. He never descended into it when he 
could help ; he had nothing of its spirit. He did not 
grapple with his adversary, but in the statelier manner 
of the old orators attacked him (as it were) from an 
opposite platform. Opposed in court to such a 
speaker as Isaeus, he would have had as little chance 
with the judges as Burke with oiie of those juries 
which Curran used to take by storm. Perhaps it was 
precisely because he was not in this sense an " agonist" 
that he found his most congenial sphere in the calm 
and grave procedure of the Areiopagus. 

Nor was it by the stamp of his eloquence alone Religious 
that he was fitted to command the attention of that Antiphon. 
Court. In politics Antiphon was aristocratic; in 
religion, an upholder of those ancient ideas and 
conceptions, bound up with the primitive tradi- 
tions of Attica, of which the Areiopagus was the 

^ It is remarkable liow strongly Kiot dytaifoBeToGtn'a — drray<apii6fie' 

this image of debate iu the ecclesia mm, ^The characteristics of the 

as an dyiinf is brought out in Gleon's dytopirHp are r6 ci^pex^r roO XS- 

speech, Thuc. in. 37, 38 : dyw^urral yov iKwonnjcai — KOiPoryft X^yov — o- 

— ^w4ff(ias dycMfi ivoxponivoin — wf ^cw Xfyecy (id.). 
oifK fyvwoTcu dyutplffOiT* 69 — iK twv * Ar. iVui. 446, Opaadt, iHyXw- 

T0iCjif8€ dyiiiKifw—atnoi d* ifutt ura- rot, roXfivp^, trtft. 
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embodiment and the guardian. For most minds 
of his day these ideas were losing their awful 
prestige, — fading, in the light of science, before newer 
beliefs, as oligarchy had yielded to democracy, as 
Cronus to the dynasty of Zeus. But, as Athena, 
speaking in the name of that dynasty, had reserved 
to the Eumenides a perpetual altar in her land,^ so 
Antiphon had embraced the new culture without 
parting from a belief in gods who visit national 
defilement,^ in spirits who hear the curse of 
dying nien^ and avenge blood crying from the 
ground. In the recent history of his own city he 
had seen a great impiety followed by a tremendous 
disaster.* The prominence which he always gives 
to the theological view of homicide means more than 
that this was the tone of the Court to which his 
speeches were most frequently addressed : it points 
to a real and earnest feeling in his own mind. There 



^ Aesch. Eum, 804. 

' See, for instance, the close of 
the accuser's first speech in the 
First Tetralogy (I. A. §10)..."Iti8 
also harmful for you that this man, 
yile and polluted as he is, should 
enter the precincts of the gods to 
defile them, or should poison with 
his infection the guiltless persons 
whom he meets at the same table. 
Fnyin such catiaes spring plagues 
of harrenness {al d^piat) and re- 
verses in men*s fortunes. You must 
therefore remember that vengeance 
is yours: you must impute to this 
man his own crimes : you must 
bring their penalty home t« him. 
And purity back to Athens," Again, 
in Tetr. ii. T. § 8, he speaks of 
0ela KTJXis. Compare the passage 
in which the Erinyes threaten 
Attica with XtxV A^i/XXor, drexpost 



Bum, 816; and Soph. 0. T, 25, 
101. 

' cl dKin/jpioi (which Antiphon 
uses in the sense of oKdrropes : and 
so Andoc. de Myst, § 131)— oZ twv 
aToOtufSpTunf x/xntt/mStouoc : Tetr, III. 
A. § 4. He uses M6/uoi (Tetr. ii. 
A. 2, etc), just as the older poets 
do, of a sin which lies heavy on the 
soul, bringing a presage of aveng- 
ing Furies ; and the poetical xoivi^ 
(Tetr. I. A. § 11), of atonement for 
blood. 

* Timaeus, writing early in the 3rd 
century B.O., directly connected the 
defeat of the Athenians in Sicily 
with the mutilation of the Hermae 
— noticing that the Syracusan 
Hermoorates was a descendant of 
the god Hermes: Tim. frag. 
108-4, referred to by Grote, vol. 
vii. p. 280. 
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is no better instance of this feeling than the opening 
of the Third Tetralogy — a mere exercise, in which 
the elaborate simulation of a religious sentiment 
would have had no motive : — 

"The god, when it was his will to create man- 
kind, begat the earliest of our race and gave us for 
nourishers the earth and sea, that we might not die, 
for want of needful sustenance, before the term of 
old age. Whoever, then, having been deemed worthy 
of these things by the god, lawlessly robs any one 
among us of life, is impious towards heaven and 
confounds the ordinances of men. The dead man, 
robbed of the god's gift, necessarily bequeaths, as 
that god's punishment, the anger of avenging spirits 
— anger which unjust judges or false witnesses, 
becoming partners in the impiety of the murderer, 
bring, as a self-sought defilement, into their own 
houses. We, the champions of the murdered, if for 
any collateral enmity we prosecute innocent persons, 
shall find, by our failure to vindicate the dead, dread 
avengers in the spirits which hear his curse ; while, 
by putting the pure to a wrongful death, we become 
liable to the penalties of murder, and, in persuading 
you to violate the law, responsible for your sin also." ^ 

The analogy of Antiphon to Aeschylus in regard Aeschylean 
to general style has once already been noticed ; it Antiphon. 
forces itself upon the mind in a special aspect here, 
where the threat of judgment from the grave on 
blood is wrapt round with the very terror and dark- 
ness of the Eumenides. In another place, where 
Antiphon is speaking of the signs by which the gods 

1 Tetr. HI. A. 8S 2 f. 
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point out the guilty, the Aeschylean tone is still 
more striking. No passage, perhaps, in Aeschylus 
is more expressive of the poet's deepest feeling about 
life than that in which Eteocles forebodes that the 
personal goodness of Amphiaraus will not deliver 
him: — 

Alas that doom which mingles in the world 
A just man with the scorners of the gods ! 

Ay, for a pure man going on the sea 

With men fierce-blooded and their secret sin 

Dies in a moment with the loathed of heaven.^ 

In the Herodes trial the defendant appeals to 
the silent witness which the gods have borne in his 
behalf: — "You know doubtless that often ere now 
men red-handed or otherwise polluted have, by 
entering the same ship, destroyed with themselves 
those who were pure towards the gods; and that 
others, escaping death, have incurred the extremity 
of danger through such men. Many again, on stand- 
ing beside the sacrifice, have been discovered to be 
impure and hinderers of the solemn rites. Now in all 
such cases an opposite fortune has been mine. First, 
all who have sailed with me have had excellent 
voyages: then, whenever I have assisted at a 
sacrifice it has in every instance been most favour- 
able. These facts I claim as strong evidence touching 
the present charge and the falsity of the prosecutor's 
accusations."^ 

Coincidences of thought and tone such as these 
deserve notice just because they are general coin- 

^ Aesch. Thth, 698 ff. ^ j)^ coed. Herod. §§ 82 ff. 
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cidences. There is no warrant for assuming a 
resemblance in any special features between the 
mind of Antiphon and the mind of Aeschylus : all 
the more that which the two minds have in common 
illustrates the broadest aspect of each. By pursuits 
and calling Antiphon belonged to a new Athenian 
democracy antagonistic to the old ideas and beliefs : 
by the bent of his intellect and of his sympathies 
he belonged, like Aeschylus, to the elder democracy. 
It is this which gives to his extant work a special 
interest over and above its strictly literary interest. 
All the other men whose writings remain to show 
the development of oratorical Attic prose have 
around them the atmosphere of eager debate or 
litigation ; Antiphon, in language and in thought 
alike, stands apart from them as the representative 
of a graver public life. Theirs is the spirit of the 
ecclesia or the dicastery; his is the spirit of the 
Areiopagus. 
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The^wjfoi Sixty speeches ascribed to Antiphon were known in 

XJ70C alone 
extant. 



t 



ly The Tetra- 
logies. 



the reign of Augustus ; but of these Caecilius pro- 
nounced twenty -five spurious.^ Fifteen, including 
the twelve speeches of the Tetralogies, are now 
extant. All these relate to causes of homicide. The 
titles of lost speeches prove that Antiphon's activity 
was not confined to this province ; but it was in this 
province that he excelled ; and as the orations of 
Isaeus are now represented by one class only, the 
K\r)piKoi, so the orations of Antiphon are represented 
by one class only, the <I>ovckoL 

The Tetralogies have this special interest, that 
they represent rhetoric in its transition from the 
technical to the practical stage, from the schools to 
the law-courts and the ecclesia. Antiphon stood 
between the sophists who preceded and the orators 
who followed him as the first Athenian who was at 
once a theorist of rhetoric and a master of practical 
eloquence. The Tetralogies hold a corresponding 
place between merely ornamental exercises and real 

1 [Plut.] ViU, X, Oratt. 
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orations. Each of them forms a set of four speeches, 
supposed to be spoken in a trial for homicide. The 
accuser states his charge, and the defendant replies ; 
the accuser then speaks again, and the defendant 
follows with a second reply. The imaginary case is 
in each instance sketched as lightly as possible; 
details are dispensed with ; only the essential frame- 
work for discussion is supplied. Hence, in these 
skeleton -speeches, the structure and anatomy of the 
argument stand forth in naked clearness, stripped of 
everything accidental, and showing in bold relief 
the organic lines of a rhetorical pleader s thought. 
It was the essence of the technical rhetoric that it 
taught a man to be equally ready to defend either 
side of a question. Here we have the same man — 
Antiphon himself — arguing both sides, with tolerably 
well-balanced force ; and it must be allowed that 
much of the reasoning — especially in the Second 
Tetralogy — is, in the modern sense, sophistical. In 
reference, however, to this general characteristic one 
thing ought to be borne in mind. The Athenian law 
of homicide was precise, but it was not scientific. 
The distinctions which it drew between various 
degrees of guilt in various sets of circumstances 
depended rather on minute tradition than on clear 
principle. A captious or even frivolous style of 
argument was invited by a code which employed 
vague conceptions in the elaborate classification of 
accidental details. Thus far the Tetralogies bear the 
necessary mark of the age which produced them. 
But in all else they are distinguished as widely as 
possible firom the essays of a merely artificial rhetoric ; 
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not less from the " displays " of the elder sophists 
than from the " declamations " of the Augustan age/ 
They are not only thoroughly real and practical, but 
they show Antiphon, in one sense, at his best. He 
argues in them with more than the subtlety of the 
speeches which he composed for others, for here he 
has no less an antagonist than himself: he speaks 
with more than the elevation of his ordinary style, — 
for in the privacy of the school he owed less concession 
to an altered public taste. 
First The First Tetralogy supposes the following case. 

A citizen, coming home at night from a dinner-party, 
has been murdered. His slave, found mortally 
wounded on the same spot, deposes that he recognised 
one of the assassins. This was an old enemy of his 
master, against whom the latter was about to bring 
a lawsuit which might be ruinous. The accused 
denies the charge : the case comes before the court of 
the Areiopagus. The speeches of accuser and de- 
fendant comprise a number of separate arguments, 
each of which is carefully, though very briefly, 
stated, but which are not systematised or woven into 
a whole. An enumeration of the points raised on 
either side in this case will give a fair general idea of 
the scope of the Tetralogies generally. 

^ *' Antiphon is a sophist," says very phrase "schohte vetenim" 

Beiske (Orerf. AU, vii. p. 849) — shows the vagueness of this as- 

'*nay, in a manner the father of sertion. Precisely that which 

that j^edaiiHc {ymbraiMi)^ hair- distinguished Antiphon from the 

splitting, empty, affected kind of earlier sophists was his practical 

speaking with which the schools hent. No man could be less fairly 

of the ancients were rife." The called ''umbraticus." 
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I. First Spetch of the Accuser 

1. ^ 1-3. (Proem,) The accused is so crafty that AnaiysU. 
even an imperfect proof against him ought to be accepted : 

a proof complete in all its parts is hardly to be looked for. 
— It is not to be supposed that the accuser would have 
deliberately incurred the guilt of prosecuting an innocent 
person. 

[Here a narrative of the facts would naturally follow ; 
but as this is a mere practice-speech, it is left out, and the 
speaker comes at once to the proofs — first, those derived 
from argument on the circumstances themselves (the evrexvoi 
irlareLs:) — then, the t^timony of the slave (which represents 
the &T€')(yot).^ 

2. § 4. The deceased cannot have been murdered by 
robbers ; for he was not plundered. 

3. Nor in a drunken brawl ; for the time and place are 
against it. 

4. Nor by mistake for some one else ; for, in that case, 
the slave would not have been attacked too. 

5. ^ 5-8. It was therefore a premeditated crime ; 
and this must have been prompted by a motive of revenge 
or fear. 

6. Now the accused had both motives. He had lost 
much property in actions brought by the deceased, and was 
threatened with the loss of more. The murder was the only 
means by which he could evade the lawsuit hanging over 
him. [Here follows a curious argument in a circle.] And 
he must have felt that he was going to lose the lawsuit, or 
he would not have braved a trial for murder. 

7. § 9. The slave identifies him. 

8. g 9-11. (JEpilogue.) If such proofe do not suffice, 
no murderer can ever be brought to justice, and the State 
will be left to bear the wrath of the gods for an unexpiated 
pollution. 
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11. Fir«t Speech of the Defendant 

1. §g 1-4. {Proem,) The axK^used deserves the pity of 
the judge, for he is the most unlucky of men. In death, as 
in life, his enemy hurts him still. It is not enough if he 
can prove his own innocence ; he is expected to point out 
the real culprit. The accuser credits him with craft. If 
he was so crafty, is it likely that he would have exposed 
himself to such obvious suspicion ? 

2. §§ 5-6. The deceased may have been murdered by 
robbers, who were scared off by people coming up before 
they had stripped him. 

3. Or he may have been murdered because he had 
been witness of some crime. 

4. Or by some other of his numerous enemies ; who 
would have felt safe, knowing that the suspicion was sure 
to fall on the accused, his great enemy. 

5. § 7. The testimony of the slave is untrustworthy, 
since, in the terror of the moment, he may have been mis- 
taken ; or he may have been ordered by his present masters 
to speak against the accused. Generally, the evidence of 
slaves is held untnistworthy ; else they would not be 
racked. 

6. § 8. Even if mere probabilities are to decide the 
case, it is more probable that the accused should have em- 
]>loyed some one else to do the murder, than that the slave 
should, at such a time, have been accurate in his recog- 
nition. 

7. § 9. The danger of losing money in the impending 
lawsuit could not have seemed more serious to the accused 
than the danger, wliich he runs in the present trial, of 
losing his life. 

8. ^10-13. (Bpiloffue.) Though he be deemed the 
probable murderer, he ought not to be condemned unless 
lie is proved to be the actual murderer. — ^It is his adver- 
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sary who, by accusing the innocent, is really answerable for 
the consequences of a crime remaining unexpiateA — The 
whole life and character of the accused are in his favour, 
as much as those of the accuser are against liim, — The 
judges must succour the ill fortune of a slandered man. 

III. Second Speech of the Accuser 

1. § 1. (Proem,) The defendant has no right to speak 
of his " misfortune " : it is his fault. The first speech for 
the prosecutor proved his guilt ; this shall overthrow his 
defence. 

2. § 2. Had the robbers been scared off by people 
coming up, these persons would have questioned the slave 
about the assassins, and given information which would 
have exculpated the accused. 

3. Had the deceased been murdered because he had 
been witness of a crime, this crime itself would have been 
heard of. 

4. § 3. His other enemies, being in less danger from 
him than the accused was, had so much less motive for the 
crime. 

5. § 4. It is contended that the slave's testimony is 
untrustworthy because it was wrung from him by the rack. 
But, in such cases as these, the rack is not used at all. 
[Nothing is said about the hypothesis that the slave may 
have been suborned by his masters.] 

6. § 5. The accused is not likely to have got the deed 
done by other hands, since he would have been suspected 
all the same, and could not have been so sure of the work 
being done thoroughly. 

7. § 6. The lawsuit hanging over him — a certainty — 
would have seemed more formidable to him than the doubt- 
ful chance of, a trial for murder. 

8. ^ 7-8. (Notice of a few topics touched on by the 
defendant at the beginning and end of his speech.) — The 

' VOL. I E 
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feax of discovery is not likely to have deterred such a man 
fix)m crime : whereas the prospect of losing his wealth — 
the instrument of his boasted services to the State — is 
very likely to have driven him to it. — When the certain 
murderer cannot be found, the presumptive must be 
punished. 

9. §§ 9-11. (Epilogue,) The judges must not acquit 
the accused — condemned alike by probabilities and by 
proofs — and thereby bring bloodguiltiness on themselves. 
By punishing him, they can take the stain of murder oflf 
the State. 

IV. Second Speech of the Defeindant 

1. ^ 1-3. {Proem.) He is the victim of cruel ma- 
lignity. Though bound only to clear himself, it is 
demanded of him that he shall account for the crime. 

2. S 4-5. Suppose that robbers did the murder, but 
were scaired, before they had taken their booty, by people 
coming up. Would these persons, as it is contended, have 
remained to make inquiries ? Coming on a bloody corpse 
and a dying man at dead of night, woidd they not rather 
have fled in terror from the spot ? 

3. § 6. Suppose that the deceased was slain because 
he had been witness of a crime : — the fact of such crime 
not having been heard of, does not prove that it did not 
take place. 

4. § 7. The slave, with death from his wounds close at 
hand, had nothing to fear if he bore false testimony. 

5. § 8. But the accused can prove a distinct cdibi. All 
his own slaves can testify that on the night in question — 
the night of the Diipolia — ^he did not leave his own house. 

[The assertion of the alibi has been reserved till this 
point, because now the prosecutor cannot reply.] 

6. § 9. It is suggested that he may have conmiitted 
the crime to protect his wealtL But desperate deeds, such 
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as this, are not done by prosperous nieiL They are more 
natural to men who have nothing to lose. 

7. § 10. Even if he were the presumptive murderer, 
he would not have been proved the actual : but, as it is, 
the probabilities also are for him. On all grounds, there- 
fore, he must be acquitted, or there is no more safety for 
any accused man. 

8. ^ 11-12. {Epilogue,) The judges are entreated 
not to condemn him wrongfully, and so leave the murder 
unatoned for, while they bring a new stain of bloodguilti- 
ness on the State. 

A tolerably full analysis of this First Tetralogy 
has been given, because it is curious as showing the 
general line of argument which a clever Athenian 
reasoner, accustomed to writing for the courts, 
thought most likely to succeed on either side of 
such a case. It will be seen that, though other 
kinds of evidence come into discussion, the contest 
turns largely on general probabilities {eUoTa) — a 
province for which Antiphon had the relish of a 
trained rhetorician, and on which he enlarges in 
the speech On the Murder of Herodes.^ As regards 
style, in this as in the other Tetralogies the language 
is noble throughout, rising, in parts of the speeches 
of the accused, to an austere pathos;^ it is always 
concise without baldness, but somewhat over-stiflF 
and antique. There is also too little of oratorical 
life ; at which, however, in short speeches written 
for practice, the author perhaps did not aim. 
^ The subject of the Second Tetralogy is the death second 
of a boy accidentally struck by a javelin while ^^' 

1 See esp. de coed, Herod. §§ 57-68. ^ Esp. B. §§ 1-4 : A. §§ 1-3. 
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watching a youth practising at the gymnasium. 
The boy's father accuses the youth — whose father 
defends him — of accidental homicide; and the case 
comes before the court of the Palladion. In order 
to understand the issues raised, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the Greek view of accidental homicide. 
This view was mainly a religious one. The death 
was a pollution. Some person or thing must be 
imswerable for that pollution, and must be banished 
from the State, which would else remain defiled.^ In 
a case like the supposed one, three hypotheses were 
possible : — that the cause of the impurity had been 
tlie thrower, the person struck, or the missile. 
Pericles and Protagoras spent a whole day in discuss- 
ing a similar question. Epitimus, an athlete, had 
cluuiced to hit and kill a certain Pharsalian : did 
the guilt lie, they inquired, with Epitimus, with the 
man killed, or with the javelin ? * There was a 
special court — that held at the Prutaneion — for the 
trijvl of inanimate things which had caused death. 
Here, however, the question is only of living agents. 
The judges have nothing whatever to do ivith the 
question iw to how far either was morally to blame. 
The question is simply which of them is to be con- 
sidereil as, in fact, the author or cause of the death. 

AmOx^m. The accused* in his first speech, assumes that the case 

aihuiti$ of uo doubt : states it hrieflv : and concludes with an 



^ This fiwlin^ about lioinicide x*¥"^ rovr* U • 3u&nv rV 

^ tnritt^ cttw» oif ^«i»«t in th« open ry mA^'or^ CX sopra. p. 4»\ naU 

air:*ly« nwT« ni^ ti 4>u»#r«2 >c% :»: and IXem. ^risto(7. ^ 65-79. 

ChNTtv «^ ri a^r^ rt^ ^ c«lNi^ rAf < Pint, /bruf . 3d. 
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appeal to the judges (A. ^ 1-2). The father of the accused, 
after bespeaking patience for an apparently strange defence 
(B. ^ 1-2), argues that the error, the afiaprla, was all on 
the boy's side (§§ 3-5). The thrower was standing in his 
appointed place ; the boy was not obliged to place himself 
where he did. The thrower knew what he was about ; the 
boy did not — he chose the wrong moment for running 
across. He was struck ; and so punished himself for his men 
faidt (^ 6—8). — The accuser answers in the tone of a 
plain man bewildered by the shamelessness of the defence 
(P. §§ 1-4). It is absurd, he says, to pretend that the boy 
killed himself with a weapon which he had not touched. 
On the showing of the defence itself, the blame is divided : 
if the boy ran, the youtli threw : neither was passive (^ 5- 
10). — The youth's father answers that his meaning has been 
perverted (A. §§ 1-2) : he did not mean, of course, that 
the boy pierced himself, but that he became the first cause of 
his own death (^ 3-5). The youth did no more than the 
other throwers, who did not hit the boy only because he did 
not cross their aim (§§ 6-8). Involuntaiy homicide is, 
doubtless, punishable by law; but, in this instance, the 
involuntary slayer — the deceased himself — has been pun- 
ished already. To condemn the accused would be only to 
incur a new pollution (^ 9-10). 

The striking point of the whole Tetralogy is the 
ingenuity with which the defender inverts the 
natural view of the case. The guilt of blood is, he 
says, with the deceased alone, who has taken satis- 
faction for it from himself. '' Destroyed by his own 
errors, he was punished by himself in the same 
instant that he sinned." (A. § 8.) 

Another peculiarity of the Athenian law of Third 
homicide is illustrated by the third and last Tetra- 
logy. An elderly man had been beaten by a younger 
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man so severely that in a few days he died. The 
young man is tried for murder before the Areiopagus. 

Analysis. The accuser, in a short speech, appeals chiefly to the 

indignation of the judges, dwelling, in a striking passage, 
on the sin of robbing a fellow-mortal of the god's gift 
(A. ^ 1-4). — The defendant argues in reply that, if the 
homicide is to be regarded as acddentaly then it rests with 
the surgeon, under whose unskilful treatment the man died ; 
but, if it is to be regarded as delibercUe, then the murderer 
is the deceased himself, since he struck the first blow* 
which set the train of events in motion (B. ^ 3-5). — The 
accuser answers that the elder man is not likely to have 
first struck the younger (P. § 2) ; and that to blame the 
surgeon is idle ; it would not be more absurd to inculpate 
the persons who called in his aid (§ 5). — [Here the second 
speech of the accused could naturally follow. But the 
accused has, in the meantime, taken advantage of the Athe- 
nian law by withdrawing into voluntary exile. The judges 
have no longer any power to pimish him. A friend, how- 
ever, who was a bystander of the quarrel, comes forward to 
defend the innocence of the accused.] The guilt, he main- 
tains, lies with the old man ; he, as can be proved, gave the 
first blow (A. ^ 2-5) ; he is at once the murdered and 
the murderer (§ 8L 

The line thus taken by the defence is remarkable. 
It relies chiefly on the provocation alleged to have 
been given by the deceased. But it does not insist 
upon this provocation as mitigating the guilt of the 
accused. It insists upon it as transferring the whole 
guilt from the accused to the dead man. Athenian 
law recognised only two kinds of homicide; that 
which was purely accidental, and that which resulted 
from some deliberate act. In the latter case, whether 
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there had been an intent to kill or not, some one 
must be a murderer. Thus, here, it would not have 
been enough for the defence to show that the accused 
had, without intent to kill, and under provocation, 
done a fatal injury. It is necessary to go on to 
argue that the deceased was guilty of his own 
murder. 

The literary form of the Third Tetralogy deserves 
notice in two respects: for the solemnity and 
majesty of the language in the accuser's first address ; 
and for the vivacity lent by rhetorical question and 
answer to part of the first speech of the defendant ^ — 
a vivacity which distinguishes it, as regards style, 
from everything else in these studies. 

Of extant speeches written by Antiphon for real 
causes, by far the most important is that On the speech on 
Murder of Herodes. The facts of the case were as of Herodes. 
follows. Herodes, an Athenian citizen, had settled 
at Mytilene in 427 B.c. after the revolt and reduction 
of that town. He was one of the cleruchs among 
whom its territory was apportioned, but not other- 
wise wealthy.^ Having occasion to make a voyage 
to Aenus on the coast of Thrace, to receive the ransom 
of some Thracian captives who were in his hands, he 
sailed from Mytilene with the accused, — a young man 
whose father, a citizen of Mytilene, lived chiefly at 
Aenus.^ Herodes and his companion were driven by 
a storm to put in at Methymna on the north-west 
coast of Lesbos ; and there, as the weather was wet, 
exchanged their open vessel for another which was 
decked. After they had been drinking on board 

J Tetral. in. B. §§ 2, 8. ^ § 53. s § 78. 
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together, Herodes went ashore at night, and was 
never seen again. The accused, after making every 
inquiry for him, went on to Aenus in the open 
vessel ; wliile the decked vessel, into which they had 
moved at Methymna, returned to Mytilene/ On 
reaching the latter place again, the defendant was 
charged by the relatives of Herodes with having 
murdered him at the instigation of Lyclnus, an 
Athenian * living at Mytilene, who had been on bad 
terms with the deceased. They rested their charge 
principally on three grounds. First, that the sole 
companion of the missing man must naturally be con- 
sidered accountable for his disappearance. Secondly, 
that a slave had confessed under torture to having 
assisted the defendant in the murder. Thirdly, that 
on board the vessel which returned from Methymna 
had been found a letter in which the defendant an- 
nounced to Lyclnus the accomplishment of the murder. 
Mode of It was necessary that the trial should take place 

legal pro- '' ^ ^ ^ 

cedure. at Athcus, whithcr all subject-allies were compelled 
to bring their criminal causes. The ordinary course 
would have been to have laid an indictment for 
murder {ypoif^h 4>6vov) before the Areiopagus. Instead, 
however, of doing this the relatives of Herodes laid 
an information against the accused as a " malefactor." ^ 

^ Compare § 28 with § 23. strength of the iifdei^is, arrested by 

« See § 61 ; and also § 62, dT€<r> j^^^^^^^n: § 85 dmJx^r. Hence 

Wpct M^ ifU rih rarplSof, drearipec "^ § \ he speaks of rai^p rV 

Si a(n^ UpQy, which impUes, as ^''^y^''' The terms MeL^LS /ca/c- 

Blass points out, that Lesbos was not ^^'^'f ^""^ dTayury^ KOKovpylas do 

the Tarplf of Lyclnns, as it was of ?^^ ^^'^^^^ two different processes, 

the defendant ,^* ^"^^ P*^ ^^ *^® ^°^® process. 

"Eydei^if was the laying of information 
^ gydei^is KOKovpylas : cf. § 9, KcucoOp- against a person not yet apprehended : 
yos MeSeiyfJyot. When the accused dTayttyi/i was the act of apprehending 
arrived in Athens, he was, on the him. 
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He was accordingly to be tried by an ordinary 
dicastery under the presidency of the Eleven. " Male- 
factor," at Athens, ordinarily meant a thief, a house- 
breaker, a kidnapper, or criminal of the like class ; 
but the term was, of course, applicable to murder, 
especially if accompanied by robbery. Instances of 
persons accused of murder being proceeded against, 
not by an indictment, but by an information, and 
being summarily arrested without previous inquiry, 
occur only a few years later than the probable date of 
this speech.^ When, therefore, the accused contends 
that the form of the procedure was unprecedented 
and illegal, this is probably to be understood as an 
exaggeration of the fact that it was unusual. In two 
ways it must have been distasteful to the prisoner : 
first, as an indignity; secondly, as a positive dis- 
advantage. Trial before the Areiopagus left to 
the prisoner the option of withdmwing from the 
country before sentences; and imposed upon the 
accuser a peculiarly solemn oath.^ In this case, 

* Tlie two murderers of Phrynichus to have raised this very point : Lys. 
in 411 were ''seized and put in in Agor. § 85. But, since the pro- 
prison" by his friends (Xi^^^^rrcin^ cedureoftheAreiojiagus was so highly 
KoX is rb Seff/jLurHjpiw iirofTtdivTtav)^ favourable to the accused, a prose- 
— that is, were proceeded against by cutor would generally prefer the 
iTayiTfii : Lycurgus in Leocr, § 12. procedure by iv^i^u if there was any 
The procedure in the case of Agoratus decent pretence for it. And the 
(391 B.C.), again, was by an #vdet^i9, condition of manifest guilt does not 
not by a ypa^ ^ov, and there was seem to have been rigorously insisted 
an dwayujy^ of the accused (Lys. in upon by the authorities. There was, 
AgoreU. § 85). Strictly speaking the probably, a feeling that the forms 
Mei^s and dxaycrffj were applicable of the Areiopagus would be in a 
only to those cases in which the manner profaned by application to 
accused was taken ir aino^ptfi : criminals of the vilest class, 
that is, in which no further proof of ^ De coed. Herod, § 12, hh» ae 
his guilt was required. Thus Pollux 5iofi6ffaff0ai 6pKw rbv fJyurrw Kal 
defines fvdei^tf as 6fio\oyov/i4»ov UrxvpSrarw, i^iifXcuuf ai>rfp koI y€V€i. 
ddiK^fULTos fi'/jwwns, od Kplaeon dXXd koI oUlq, r% tri iTap<i>fUPOP. 
rifuaplas SeofUpov, Agoratus appears 
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moreover, the unusual (though not illegal) procedure 
was accompanied by unjust rigours. When the 
accused arrived in Athens, although he oflfered the 
three sureties required by law, his bail was refused ; 
he was imprisoned. This treatment, of which he 
reasonably complains,^ may have been due in part to 
the unpopularity of Mytileneans at Athens, and to 
the fact that Herodes had been an Athenian citizen. 
Date of the The date of the speech must lie between the 

sDoecli 

capture of Mytilene in 427* B.c. and the revolt of 
Lesbos in 412 B.c. The accused says that in 427 B.c. 
he was too young* to understand the events which 
were passing, and that he knows them only by hear- 
say. On the other hand, he can hardly have been 
less than twenty at the time of the trial. Kirchner * 
and Blass are inclined to place the speech about 421 
B.C. ; it would perhaps be better to put it three or 
four years later, about 417 or 416 b.c. On the other 
hand, a slight indication — which seems to have 
escaped notice — appears to show that it was at least 
earlier than the spring of 415 B.C. The accused 
brings together several instances in which great 
crimes had never been explained.^ If the mutilation 
of the Hermae had then taken place, he could scarcely 
have failed to notice so striking an example. 

Analysis. The Speech opens with a proem in which the defendant 

pleads his youth and inexperience (§§ 1-7) ; and which is 
followed by a preliminary argument {irpoKaTaatcevrj) on the 

^ § 17. * § 76. * § 75. Antiphonl. pp. 2 ff., quoted by Blass, 

* KirchiieTfDetemporibiisorationuin AUisiA, Bereds, p. 166. 

« §§ 67-70. 
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informality of the procedure (^ 8-18). The defendant 
then gives a narrative of the facts up to his arrival at 
Aenus (§§ 19-24); and shows that the probabilities, as 
depending upon the facts thus far stated, are against the 
story of the prosecutors (^ 25-28). The second part of 
the narrative describes how the vessel into which Herodes 
and the defendant had moved at Methymna returned to 
Mytilene ; how the slave was tortured, and under torture 
accused the defendant of murder (^ 29-30). 

The defendant now concentrates his force upon proving 
the testimony of the slave to be worthless (^ 31-51). 
He next discusses the statement of the prosecutors that a 
letter, in which he announced the murder to Lyctnus, had 
been found on board the returning vessel (^ 52-56). He 
shows that he could have had no motive for the murder 
(§§ 57-63). He maintains that he cannot justly be required 
to suggest a solution of the mystery. It is enough if he 
establishes his own innocence. Many crimes have finally 
baffled investigation (§§ 64-73). He notices the reproaches 
brought against his father as having taken part in the revolt 
of Mytilene and having been generally disloyal to Athens 
(g 74-80). 

Besides all the other proofs, the innocence of the prisoner 
is vindicated by the absence of signs of the divine anger. 
Voyages and sacrifices in which he has taken part have 
always been prosperous (§§ 81-84). In a concluding appeal 
the judges are reminded that, in any case, justice cannot be 
frustrated by his acquittal, since it will still be possible to 
bring him before the Areiopagus (^ 85-95). 

In reviewing the whole speech as an argument, Remarks, 
the first thing which strikes us is the notable contrast 
between the line of defence taken here and that 
traced for a case essentially similar in the model- 
speeches of the First Tetralogy. There, the defendant 
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employs all his ingenuity in suggesting explanations 
of the mysterious crime which shall make the 
hypothesis of his own guilt unnecessary. Here, the 
defendant pointedly refuses to do anything of the 
kind. It is enough if he can show that he was not 
the murderer ; it is not his business to show who was 
or might have been. On this broad, plain ground 
the defence takes a firm stand. The arguments are 
presented in a natural order, as they arise out of the 
facts narrated, and are drawn out at a length pro- 
portionate to their consequence, — by far the greatest 
stress being laid on the worthlessness of the slave's 
evidence ; in discussing which, indeed, the speaker is 
not very consistent* One apparent, omission is 
curious. The prisoner incidentally says that he 
never left the vessel on the night when Herodes went 
on shore and disappeared;^ but he does not dwell 
upon, or attempt to prove, this all-essential alihi. If 
the numerous commonplaces and general sentiments 
seem to us a source of weakness rather than strength, 
allowance must be made for the taste and fashion of 
the time ; and every one must recognise the eficctive- 
ness of the appeal to divine signs in which the 
argument finds its rhetorical climax. 

As a composition, the speech has great merits. 
The ethos, indeed, is not artistic ; a style so dignified 

^ In § 39 it is contended that the § 39 is not only reasserted, but is 

slave cannot have represented himself ascribed to the adversaries as their 

as taking part in the murder, but own. 

only as helping to dispose of the * § 26, \^7ov0-i hk in iv iJJkv rg 

corpse. In § 54, on the contrary, it yi dwidapev 6 01^17/9, KciyCi) \idoy 

is assumed that the slave represented ivifiaXw ah-tp els t^p ice^\i}y, 6i 

himself as the actual murderer. o^k i^^riv rb rapdrap ix rov 

Lastly, in § 68, the view taken in irXo^ov. 
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and 80 sententious is scarcely suitable to a speaker 
who is continually apologising for his youth and in- 
experience. Nor, except in the passage which touches 
on the ruin of Mytilene,^ is there even an attempt at 
pathos. But there is variety and versatility; the 
opening passage is artistically elaborate, the conclud- 
ing, impressive in a higher way ; while the purely 
argumentative part of the speech is not encumbered 
with any stiflF dignity, but is clear, simple, and suffi- 
ciently animated. Altogether the style has less sus- 
tained elevation, but shows more flexibility, greater 
maturity and mastery, than that of the Tetralogies. 



The speech On the Choreutes relates to the death sijeech 
of Diodotus, a boy who was in training as member of choreutes. 
a chorus to be produced at the Thargelia, and who was 
poisoned by a draught given to him to improve his 
voice.^ The accused is the choregus, an Athenian 
citizen, who discharged that office for his own and 
another tribe, and at whose house the chorus received 
their lessons. The accuser, Philocrates, brother of the 
deceased Diodotus, laid an information for poisoning 
before the Archon Basileus ; and after some delay, the 
case came before the Areiopagus.* It was not con- 



t ' 



M 79 : " For all Mytileneans, the 
memory of their past error has been 
made indelible ; they exchanged 
great prosperity for great misery ; 
they beheld their country made 
desolate." 

* The object with which the 
draught was given is not stated in 
the speech itself: but the argument 
says ciKfHaviat x^^ ^^'^ ^P/luikov koX 
Tiutv T4dvjfK€¥, Compare the passage 
in which Plutarch speaks of the pains 
taken to train the voices of the chorus 



{De glor. Athen, c. 6) : o< hk x^^PTf^ 
roif x^P^^'^^^ iyx^t-o- Kal Optddxia 
Kal ffKeXKldas xal fiveXbv Tapandivrts 
€if(irxpv¥ iirl ToXifP \p6vov f/xavaff- 
Kovfifpovi Kal TpviffQpTas. 

' That the Areiopagus was the 
court which tried the case appears 
certain (1) because that court alone 
had jurisdiction in ypa4>al ipapfid- 
Ktaw : (2) because the special com- 
pliment to the court as *'the most 
conscientious and upright in Greece " 
(§ 51) points to the Areiopagus. 
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tended that the accused had intended to murder the 
boy, but only that he had ordered to be administered 
to him the draught which caused his death. Accord- 
ing to Athenian law this was, however, a capital 
oflFence. The present speech is the second made by 
the defendant, and the last, therefore, of the trial. 
Its date may probably be placed soon after the Sicilian 
disaster/ 



Analysis. In a long proem, the accused dwells on the advantage 

of a good conscience — on the excellence of the court of the 
Areiopagus — and on the weight of a judicial decision in 
such a case (§§ 1—6). He goes on to complain of the manner 
in which the adversaries have mixed up irrelevant charges 
with the true issue ; he will address himself to the latter, 
and then refute the former (§§ 7-10). A narrative of the 



Some have supposed that this case 
came before court at the PaUadion, 
because, in § 16, the accused is 
spoken of as jSovXei^at rhv B6mwtov^ 
and, according to Harpocration, cases 
of jSoi^Xevirts were tried at the Palla- 
dion by the Ephetae. But the /3o(/- 
XeviTct of Harpocration is a technical 
term, =^irt)Soi^X£tHrcs, and denotes the 
intent to kill in cases in which death 
had not [actually followed. On the 
other hand, the accused here is said 
jSovXeOirai rh» Odyarw merely in the 
sense that it was by his order that the 
draught was given to the boy, though 
he did not hand the cup to him. No 
intent to murder was imputed to him : 
see § 19, oi KaHiyopoi hfJuiKoyova-i /i^ ix 
Tpwolas fi-^d* ix xapaffKevrjt y€v4a$ou 
rbv Odyarov. 

^ In §§ 12, 21, 55 the choregus 
speaks of having brought an action 
for embezzlement of public monies 
against Philinus and two other per- 
sons. Now Antiphon wrote a speech 
jcarA ^iklvoVf — very probably, as 



Sauppe conjectures, against thii$ 
same Philinus when prosecuted by 
the choregus : and from the speech 
icard ^iKlvov are quoted the words, 
ToiJf T€ diiTas AxoPTas oirXiraJ 
Toiijacu. Sauppe thinks this points 
to a time just after the Sicilian 
disaster: *in illis enim rerum an- 
gustiis videntur Athenienses thetes 
ad anna vocasse." {Or, AU. vol. ii. 
p. 144. ) This is quite possible : but 
Sauppe*s other argument that the 
fact of the choregus representing tioo 
tribes (§11) x>oints to a contraction 
of public expenses in a time of dis- 
tress, is not worth much, since we do 
not know that this may not have 
been the usual custom at the Thar- 
gelia. At any rate the decidedly 
modem character of the speech as 
compared with the De coed. Herodis 
warrants us in placing it some years 
after the latter, which (as has been 
said above) was probably spoken 
between 421 and 416 b.c. 
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facts is then begun ; but he breaks it off with the remark 
that it would be easy to expose the falsehoods contained in 
the adversary's second speech, and that he will now bring 
proofs (§§ 11-15). The testimony of witnesses is adduced 
and commented upon (g 16-19). The defendant goes on to 
contrast his own conduct in the matter with that of the 
accuser ; dwells on the refusal of his challenge to an exa- 
mination of slaves ; and urges the strength in all points of 
his case (§§ 20-32). The evidence closed, he digresses into 
a full review of the adversaries' conduct from the first, in 
order to illustrate their malice and dishonesty. "What 
judges," he asks in conclusion, " would they not deceive, if 
they have dared to trifle with the awful oath under which 
they came before this court?" (§§ 33-51). 

It seems probable that the end of the speech has Remarka. 
been lost. Standing last in the MSS. of Antiphon, it 
would thus be the more liable to mutilation ; and in 
the concluding speech of a trial the orator would 
scarcely have broken the rule, which he observes in 
every other instance, of finishing with an appeal to 
the judges. The fact that a rhetorical promise made 
in the speech ^ is not literally fulfilled need not be 
insisted upon to strengthen this view. 

In the speech On the Murder of Herodes, Antiphon 
had to rely mainly on his skill in argument ; here, 
witnesses were available, the case against the accusers 
was strong, and little was needed but a judicious 
marshalling of proofs. This is ably managed ; but, 

^ In § 8 the speaker says that he ever, is conditional — ihv hyxv rfiotUvoa 

will first deal with the matter at J : and is, in effect, if not literally, 

issue, and then meet certain other fulfilled by the digression (§§ 33-51) 

charges which the adversaries have in which he brings out the malicious 

brought against him, but which he character of their whole conduct 

feels sure that he can turn to their towards him. 
own discomfiture. The promise, how- 
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as a display of power, the speech is necessarily of 
inferior interest. The Mytilenean defendant in the 
Herodes case and the choregus here speak in the same 
general tone — ^with a certain directness and earnest- 
ness ; but the common Sthos is more strongly marked 
here, as the personality of the speaker comes more 
decidedly forward. In other points of style there is 
a striking contrast between the earlier and the later 
oration. The proem here is, indeed, as measured and 
as elaborate as anything in the earlier work. But it 
stands alone ; in the rest of the speech there is no 
stiflfness. The language is that of ordinary life ; the 
sentences are more flowing, if not always clear ; the 
style is enlivened by question and exclamation, 
instead of being ornamented with antitheses and 
parallelisms ; and already the beginning of a transi- 
tion to the easier, more practical style of the later 
eloquence is well marked. 
Speech The short speech entitled " Against a Step-mother, 

;^^* on a Charge of Poisoning," treats of a case which, like 
the preceding, belonged to the jurisdiction of the 
Areiopagus. The speaker, a young man, is the son 
of the deceased. He charges his step-mother with 
having poisoned his father several years before,^ by 
the instrumentality of a woman who was her dupe. 
The deceased and a friend, Philone6s, the woman's 
lover, had been dining together; and she was per- 
suaded to administer a philtre to both, in hope of 
recovering her lover's affection. Both the men died ; 
and the woman — a slave — was put to death forthwith. 
The accuser now asks that the real criminal, — the 

^ §80. 



mother. 
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true Clytaemnestra ^ of this tragedy, — shall suflfer 
punishment. 

After deprecating in a proem (^ 1— i) the odium to Analysis, 
which his position exposes him, and commenting on the 
refusal of the adversaries to give up their slaves for examin- 
ation (§§ 5-13), the speaker states the facts of the case 
(85 14-20). He goes on to contrast his own part as his 
father's avenger with that of his brother, the champion of 
the murderess (^ 21-25); appeals for sympathy and re- 
tribution (^ 26-27) ; denies that his brothers oath to the 
innocence of the accused can have any good ground, whereas 
his own oath to the justice of his cause is supported by his 
father's dying declaration (J^ 28-30); and concludes by 
saying that he has discharged his solemn duty, and that it 
now remains for the judges to do theirs (§ 31). 

Two questions have been raised in connexion Remarks, 
with this speech ; whether it was written merely for 
practice ; and whether it was the work of Antiphon. 
I. It has been urged that stories of this kind were 
often chosen as subjects by the rhetoricians of the 
schools ; that the designation of the accused as 
Clytaemnestra is melodramatic ; that the name 
Philoneds (<I>4Xoi/€o)9) seems fictitious ; that the address 
to the Areiopagites as w Sfc/cafoi/re? in § 7 is strange ; 
and that the speech stands in the mss. before the 
Tetralogies." The last objection alone requires notice. 



^ §7. 

^ Spengel rejects the speech, but 
witliout assigning reasons (01^. 
rtyvwv^ p. 118). The special ob- 
jections mentioned above were 
advanced by Maetzner, an editor 
of Antiphon, and are examined by 
Dr. P. G. Ottsen in a tract Dc 
return inveniione ac digposUione 

VOL. I 



qu(u est in Lytiae atquc Antiphontis 
oratumibu^ (Flensburg, 1847). If 
the speccli was written as a mere 
exercise, then it certainly is not 
the work of Antiphon, who would 
have treate<l the subject as he 
treats the subjects of the Tetralogies 
—in outline merely, without need- 
less details of name or place. 

F 
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The place of the speech in the mss. is, as Blass ob- 
serves, due to the fact that it is the only accusatory 
speech ; the Tetralogies comprise both accusation and 
defence ; then come the defensive orations/ On the 
other hand, the prominence of narrative and the 
entire absence of argument in this speech — in direct 
contrast to the Tetralogies, which are all argument 
and no narrative — and the unfitness of the subject 
for practising the ingenuity of an advocate, seem 
conclusive against the view that this was a mere 
exercise. 11. The question of authenticity is more 
difficult. As regards matter, nothing can be weaker 
than the speech. There is no argument. An un- 
supported assertion that the accused had attempted 
the same crime before ; the belief of the deceased 
that his wife was guilty; the refusal of the ad- 
versaries to give up their slaves ; these are the only 
proofs. As regards style, there is much clumsy 



But there is no good ground for 
assuming that the speech was not 
spoken in a real cause. The story 
has some melodramatic features, 
but contains nothing which might 
not have occurred in ordinary Greek 
life. With the designation of 
the accused as Clytaemnestra, com- 
pare Andoc dt MysL § 129, Ws 
di' cfiy whot ; Oldlxovs 1j AtyurBot; ^ 
tI xph 01M9 di^ofibccu; Isaeus men- 
tions AiokXifiL T^ 4>Xu^a, r6r 'Op^<r- 
njv irucaXodfuwoif ; de Cfir. hertd, 
(Or. yiirO § 3. Maetzner derived 
the name 4>(X6v6(tff firom ^of and 
vaOt, and thought it suspicious 
that such a name should be given 
to a resident in the Peiraeus. 
Ottsen accepts the etymology, but 
does not share the suspicion. Even 
if ^CKb¥€tai could be equivalent to 



^\h¥avi (cf. \iLTrb¥avt, /ivfu&yavs, etc.), 
the fact of a person so called living 
at a seaport would be about as 
strange as the fact of a {)erson 
called Philip living at "Apyot iTx6- 
PoToif, Lastly, as to the u dixd- 
i^jrrcj in § 7, the great variety of 
forms used by Greek orators in 
addressing the judges would forbid 
us to pronounce this one inadmis- 
sible because it is unusual. But 
the genuineness of the words is 
not above suspicion. Blass, in his 
edition of Antiphon, brackets as 
spurious the words in § 7, rCk 
of^ T€pl roOrtof, (3 durdjlovTef — oi>K 
dXsf^, One good ms. omits them ; 
and they seem like a scholium on 
what immediately precedes. 
1 AUiaeK Bereds, p. 180. 
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verbiage.^ On the other hand, the narrative (^ 14- 
20) shows real tragic power, especially in the contrast 
drawn between the unconsciousness of the miserable 
dupe and the craft of the instigator; throughout 
there is a pathos of the same kind as that of the 
Tetralogies, but higher ; and lastly there is a strong 
resemblance to a particular passage in the speech On 
the Choreutes.* The conclusion to which Blass comes 
appears sensible.^ Our knowledge of Antiphon's 
style is not so complete as to justify this rejection of 
the speech ; but it must in any case be assigned to a 
period when both his argumentative skill and his 
power as a composer were still in a rude stage of 
their development. 

Besides the extant compositions, twenty-four Lost works, 
others, bearing the name of Antiphon, are known by 
their titles. Among these three deserve especial 
notice, because their titles have occasioned diflferent 
inferences as to their contents, and because it is now 
tolerably certain that they belong, not to Antiphon 
the orator, but to Antiphon the sophist.* These are Authorship 

of the 

the " speeches " (or rather essays) On Truth, On treatisesOu 
Concord, On Statesmanship.^ As regards the first of concord, 
these, indeed, the testimony of Hermogenes ® that it manship. 



^ e.g. § 21, rj» rtBwtQnk vfias ice- 

y€v4a0ou...d^iot koI IXiov Ktd porf- 
Oelas Kol Tifiuplas rap* ifijJav rirx^iy 
...§ 22, i04fura xal driXeirra koI 
ir/JKOuffra ...% 28, diKoarai iyiweaBc 
Kol iKX-ffBrire, 

' Compare § 1 with de ChoreuUi 
§27. 

» AU, Bereds, p. 184. 

* See p. 2, note 3. 

• 6\ifi€lai \bfyoi B: — ire/x 6/io- 



polas : — TokiTiKbi, The fragments 
are given in Sanppe's Frctgm. OraU. 
AU, pp. 145 (T. printed in Baiter 
and Sanpi)e's Oratores Attid, and 
in the edition of Anti])hon by Blass, 
pp. 124-148 (Teubner, 1871). 

* Hermog. xepl IBtCw. ii. c. 11. p. 
414. There were two Antiphons, he 
says, Jy elt /Up iarip 6 jrftriiip^ ovxtp 
oi ipwiKoi iftipomai \hyiH, koX Sij/aii- 
yopucol Kol 6<roi to&tois 6fJLOioi, Irepos 
di 6 Kol rtpaTOffK&wot koI dPtipoKpirrit 
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was the work of the Sophist has scarcely been 
questioned. But the treatise On Concord has often 
been given to the orator on the assumption that it 
was a speech, enforcing the importance of harmony, 
which he delivered in some political crisis, perhaps 
at the moment when the Four Hundred were threat- 
ened with ruin by internal dissensions.^ The treatise 
on Statesmanship, again, might, as far as the title 
witnesses, have been a practical exposition of oligar- 
chical principles by the eloquent colleague of Peisander. 
An examination of the fragments leads, however, to 
the almost certain conclusion that all these three 
works must be ascribed to the Sophist. The essay 
On Truth was a physical treatise, in which cosmic 
phenomena were explained mechanically in the fashion 
of the Ionic School.^ The essay On Concord was an 



XcyVeros yeviffOcu, o5irep o? re T€pl 
TTfs dXffdelai "Siyoyrcu \6yw. xai 6 
Trepl 6fiwolas koX ol SrifiriyoptKoi koI 
6 To\tTiK6s. Spengel proposed to 
detach the words Kcd 6 xepl 6fMPolas 
KoX 61 IhfiinnopiKoi KoX 6 iroXinic^s 
from the last clause, and to insert 
them in the first clause after <pipov- 
Tcu \6yoi (omitting, of course, the 
Kol Srifirrf, which already stands 
there, and the re in ot re wept rijs 
dXriBHai), He would thus make 
Hermogenes ascribe the rcpl hiw- 
v(Aai and the iroXtrtfc6s to Antiphon 
the orator, and the iXrideia's X6701 
only to Antiphon the sophist. But 
this is an arbitrary and violent 
treatment of the text Sauppe is 
no doubt right in thinking that 
its only corruption is the recur- 
rence of o2 SrifirjyopiKol in the second 
clause. The article had been ac- 
cidentally left out where the word 
first occurs, and a corrector wrote ol 
dfifirfyofiiKol at full length in the 



margin, whence it crept into the 
text a second time. 

^ In reference to the meeting of 
the Four Hundred on the day after 
the mutiny of the hoplites in tlie 
Peiraeus (Thuc. viii. 92, 93), Mr. 
Grote says — **It may probably have 
been in this meeting of the Four 
Hundred that Antiphon delivered 
his oration strongly recommending 
concord." {Hist. Or, c. 62, vol. viii. 
p. 94 n.) '*In hoc autem libro" 
(says Blass, Antiphon, p. 130) * * sicut 
fragmenta decent, do moribus so- 
phista disserebat deque vitae brevi- 
tate et aerumnis : rempublicam vero 
civiumque concordiam nusquam at- 
tigit" 

' Protagoras called his Treatise 
of Natural Philosophy dXi^cta, ij 
T€pl rov 6vTos. The most suggestive 
fragment of the dXridelas \6yoi is 
Na 18 in Sauppe's list {Jragm, Or. 
Oraec, p. 149). Galen ap. Hippocr. 
qndem. i. 3, vol. 17, 1. p. 681 
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ethical treatise, exhorting all men to live in hannony 
and friendship, instead of embittering their short lives 
by strife. ^ The essay on Statesmanship was no party- 
pamphlet, but a discussion of the training required to 
produce a capable citizen.^ Besides the speeches 
known to the ancients, a work on the Art of Rhetoric,^ The 
and a collection of Proems and Epilogues,* were 
current under Antiphon s name. Sauppe and SpengeP The coUec- 

t|oii of 

believe the Tetralogies to be examples taken from the Proemsand 
Rhetoric ; the latter, however, is expressly condemned 
as spurious by Pollux.® The collection of Proems 
and Epilogues may, as Blass ^ suggests, have furnished 
the opening and concluding passages of the Speech On 
the Murder of Herodes, and the opening passage of 
that On the Choreutes. In the latter case the diflFer- 
ence of style between the proem and all that follows 
it is certainly striking. 



(Kiihii) says : — olSna Bk koX rap 'Apti- 
<f>uvTi jcard rb He&rtpov rrft *A\rf0elas 
faruf €{fp€ip yeypafifiivrfv t^v TfKxni' 
yofUap iv rJJe tJ /Hjaet' Brav otv 
yiptavrai iv rf d4pi 6/JLppoi re 
Kal Tvedfiara irevdvTia dXX^- 
Xotj, t6t€ avaTp4</>€Tai rd HBvp 
Kal TVKVoOrai /card iroXX(i, 
ir.T.X. 

* See, for instance, fragments 1 
and 4 of the xcpi. hfwvolat in 
Sauppe : — opaOiffOcu 8i Cxnrep Terrbv 
rbv plov oiJ/c ((rTiM...To\\ol 8' Ixo*^" 
ifUXovt 0^ yiytntHTKOva-iv, dXX' iralpovt 
TOioWTou, diorat, tXo&tov koI r&x'^P 
KdXcucas, 

^ For instance, in fragment 2 of 
the roXiruc6f we have a precept on 
the value of a character for steady 
business habits — fjuffre ^\or6T7j¥ kXij- 



6rjvat Kol SoKciv rd Tpdyfiara Kara- 

' jnfTopiKaX T^roi. 

^ Tpoolfua Kol MXoyoi. 

* Sauppe, Fragvi. OraU. Or. 
p. 145. 

* t'ollux (VI. 143) quotes a word 
as used by Antiphon h roit ^ropi- 
K€us rixyoxi ' but adds — hoKoXkri 8* 
06 7nJ<riot. 

^ AUixh, Bereds, p. 103, where 
he quotes (note 7) Cio. BnU. 47 for 
the statement of Aristotle — huic 
{Oorgicu) Antiphonttm Rhammisium 
aimilia quaedam hahuisse conscripta : 
— where canscripta seems to mean 
a collection of communes loci stored 
up to be used as they might be 
wanted. 
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The life of Andocides has, in one broad aspect, a 
striking analogy to the life of Antiphon. Each man 
stands forth for a moment a conspicuous actor in one 
great scene, while the rest of his history is but dimly 
known ; and each, at that moment, appears as an 
oligarch exposed to the suspicion and dislike of the 
democracy. The Revolution of the Four Hundred is 
the decisive and final event in the life of Antiphon. 
The mutilation of the Hermae is the first, but hardly 
less decisive event, in the known life of Andocides ; 
the event which, for thirteen years afterwards, abso- 
lutely determined his fortunes, and which throws its 
shadow^ over all that is known of their sequel. 
Birth of Andocides was born probably about 440 B.c.^ The 

deme Cydathene, of which he was a member, was 
included in the Pandionian tribe. His family was 

^ According to [Ljrs.] in Andoc, about 540. The pseudo - Plutarch 

§ 46, he was in 399 B.C. x\iw ij rer- piits his birth in the archonship of 

rapdKOPTa irrj yeyopibi. He speaks of Theagenides, 01. 78. 1, 468 B.c. : 

his "youthfulness" in il6 B.C, : de probably on the assumption that the 

Bed. § 7. His father, Leogoras II., orator was the Andocides of Thuc. 

may have been bom about 470 : I. 51. 
Andocides I. about 500 : Leogoras I. 
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traced by Hellanicus the genealogist through Odysseus 
up to the god Hermes,^ and had been known in ^^ 
Athenian history for at least three generations. 
Leogoras, his great-grandfather, had fought against 
the Peisistratidae.^ Andocides, the elder, his grand- 
father, was one of ten envoys who negotiated the 
Thirty Years' Truce with Sparta in 445;^ and had 
commanded with Pericles at Samos in 440,* and with 
Glaucon at Corcyra in 435.* Leogoras, father of the 
orator, was, to judge from Aristophanes, famous chiefly 
for his dinners and his pheasants.® 

The only glimpse of the life of Andocides before 
415 B.C. is afforded by himself. He belonged to a 
set or club, of which one Euphiletus was a leading 
member,^ and with which his address " To His Associ- 
ates " (7r/)09 T0V9 eralpov^), mentioned by Plutarch, has 
sometimes been connected.® It was in May, 415, Aflfuir 
when he was about twenty-five, when the Peiraeus Hermae. 



* [Pint.] FU, Afvdoe. yivom EiJ. 
TarpidQpy ws d^ 'EKKdPiKOtf Kal dr6 
'EpfxoD' Ka0i^K€i yitp elt airrhv rb Ki;- 
pl/Kutv y4vos. The peeudo- Plutarch 
seems to have inferred from the fact 
that the descent of Andocides was 
traced from Hermes, that he belonged 
to the priestly family of the Ki^pvircs, 
who represented their ancestor Krjpv^ 
as the sou of Hermes (Pans. I. 38. 3). 
But Plutarch {Aleib, c. 21) tells us 
that Hellanicus traced Andocides up 
to Oiiysseus ; the line from Hermes, 
then, was not through Ceryx, but 
through Autolycus, whose daughter 
Auticleia was mother of Odysseus. 

^ Andoc. de Myst, § 106. In de 
Red, § 26 Valckemir and Sauppe 
read 6 rnv ifjLov rarpbs rdinros in- 
stead of 6 Tou ifjLoO rarpdt xphfvainrot, 

^ Andoc. de Paee, § 6. 

* Schol. Aristid. iii. 485, ap. Blass, 



Att, Bends, p. 270. 

» Thuc. I. 51. 

• Ar. Fesp, 1269 : Attb, 109, roiVt 
^Kuricufoift oOt Tpi4t€i Xttayhpoi, Athen. 
IX. p. 387 A, Ktaiu^iTai yiip 6 Acw- 
y6pat u)S yatrrplfiopyot {nrb HXdruvos 
iv ne/xaX7€t. Besides his son An- 
docides, Leogoras had a daughter 
who married Callias a son of Telecles : 
d^ Myst, § 117 : cf. §§ 42, 60. 

7 De Myst, §§ 61>63. Euphiletus 
is there described as proposing the 
sacrilege at a convivial meeting of 
the club ((l(nfffiaaro...xtMl)¥rbw ^auov, 
§ 61). Its members were intimate 
associates (^tn^detM, § 63 : cf. oTs 
iXpQ Kal oU ffivrjirea, § 49). Tliere is 
nothing to show that this club of 
young men was anything so serious 
as a political frcupc/a. 

8 Plut. Them, c. 32. See eh. vi. 
ad fin. 
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was alive with preparations for the sailing of the fleet 
to Sicily, and all men were full of dreams of a new 
empire opening to the city, that Athens was astonished 
by a sacrilege, of which it is hard now to realise the 
precise effect upon the Athenian mind. When it 
/ appeared that the images of Hermes throughout the 
town — ^in the market-place, before the doors of houses, 
before the temples — had been mutilated in the night, 
the sense of a horrible impiety was joined to a sense 
of helplessness against revolution ; ^ for to an Athenian 
it would occur instinctively that the motive of the 
mutilators had been not simply to insult, but to 
estrange, the tutelar gods of the city. This terror, 
while still fresh, was intensified by the rumoured 
travesties in private houses of the innermost sacra- 
ment of Greek religion, the Mysteries of Eleusis. In 
order to understand the position of Andocides, it is 
necessary to keep these two affairs distinct. There is 
nothing to show that he was in any way concerned, 
as accomplice or as informer, with the profanation of 
the Mysteries. As a matter of course, the author of ^ 
the speech against him asserts it ; ^ but his own denial 
is emphatic and clear,* and agrees with what is known 
from other sources. It was in the affair of the Hermae 
alone that he was implicated. The first important 
evidence in this matter was given by Teucrus, a 
resident-alien, who had fled to Megara, and who was 
I brought back to give information under a promise of 

^ Thuc. VI. 27, icoi t6 irpaytM ' [Lys.] in Andoe. § 51, fMi/jLoOfiepos 

fui^tat iXdfjLpaPi»' rm) re yb.p fKrXov rd lepdi iredeUpve roU dfiv^oiSt k.t.X, 
• olavbi i86K€t €Ucu koI iirl ^wtafuxrlqi ' Andoc. de MysL § 29, xe/M^ /ikv 

KaraSAattat ytyewffaBai, Cf. Isocr. oUrt rjai^nKa oihe lutkiivvKay k.t.\. 
de Btgis, § 6. 
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impunity. This man denounced twelve persons as 
guilty in regard to the Mysteries, and eighteen as 
mutilators of the Hermae. Among the eighteen were 
Euphiletus and other members of the club to which 
Andocides belonged ; of whom some were at once put 
to death, and others fled.^ 

But there was a very general belief that the 
bottom of the matter had not been reached, and that 
the conspiracy had been far more widely spread ; a 
belief which the commissioners of enquiry, especially 
Peisander, seem to have encouraged. As usual in 
such cases, the demand for discoveries created the 
supply. Diocleides, the Titus Gates of this plot, came 
forward to state that the conspiracy included no less 
than three hundred persons. Forty-two of these were 
denounced, among whom were Andocides, his father, 
his brother-in-law and ten other of his relatives. 
They were imprisoned at once ; Diocleides was feasted 
as a public benefactor at the Prytaneion ; and the 
whole town spent the night under arms, panic-stricken 
by the extent of the conspiracy, — not knowing whence, 
when, or in what strength they might be attacked by 
the enemies of gods and men.^ Andocides has de- 
scribed the first night in prison. Wives, sisters, 
children, who had been allowed to come to their 
friends, joined in their tears and cries of despair. 
Then it was that Charmides, one of his cousins, 
besought him to tell all that he knew, and to save his 
father, his relations and all the innocent citizens who 
were threatened with an infamous death. Andocides 
yielded. He was brought before the Council, and 

' De Mysi, § 85. » De Myst. § 46. 
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stated that the story of Teucrus was true. The 
eighteen who had died or fled were indeed guilty. 
But there were four more whom Teucrus had left 
out, and whom Andocides now named. These four 
fled.i / 

The deposition of Andocides, confirming as it did 
the testimony of Teucrus, and at the same time sup- 
plementing that testimony, was accepted, at least at 
the time, as the true and complete account. The 
afiair of the Hermae was dropped, and attention was 
fixed once more upon the affair of the Mysteries. ^ 
At some time not much later, Leogoras, the father of 
Andocides, gained an action which he brought against 
the senator Speusippus, who had illegally committed 
for trial Leogoras and the other persons accused by 
the slave Lydus of having profaned the Mysteries in 
the house of his master Pherecles.^ Andocides himself 
was less fortunate. He had given his information 
under a promise of persoual indemnity guaranteed by 
a decree of the ecclesia. After his disclosures, how- 
Decree of ever, a new decree, proposed by Isotimides, cancelled 
' the former. It provided that those who had com- 
mitted impiety and confessed it should be excluded 
from the market-place and from the temples ; a form 
of " disgrace " (atimia) virtually equivalent to banish- 
ment. Andocides was considered as falling under 
this decree, and was accordingly driven to leave 
Athens. 

This closes the first chapter of his life. Two 

^ Dt Myst. § 68. oi>toO X670V koX ttJj ^wcjfioalas itrl 

^ Thuc. VI. 61, iir€id^ t6 twv *Ep- rf d^pu^ dr iKclyov (roO *A\Ki^ddov) 

fiMP (fiovTO aa<f>^s ^X**"* voXif 5^ fiSXKov idhxct vpax^vai, 

Kal rd fwarucdL &p iwatrios ^ fierd rod ^ De Myst, § 17. 
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questions directly arising out of it suggest themselves 
for consideration here. 

First, Does the speech On the Mysteries give the The speech 
story which he really told before the Council at Athens Mysteries, 
in 415? In that speech, he represents himself as 
having stated that the mutilation of the Hermae had 
been proposed by Euphiletus at a convivial meeting 
of their club ; that he had strenuously opposed it ; 
and that, while he was confined to his house by 
illness, Euphiletus had seized the opportunity of 
executing the scheme, telling the others that Ando- 
cides had become favourable to it. Now it is a 
suspicious fact that in the speech On his Return, 
spoken in 4 1 — that is, eleven years before the speech 
On the Mysteries — Andocides distinctly pleads guilty 
to certain offences committed in 415, and excuses 
them by his youth, his folly, his madness at the 
time.^ It is suspicious, also, that not merely the 
author of the speech against him,^ but also Thucydides 
in terms which can hardly be explained away,^ and 
Plutarch still more explicitly,* represent him as having 
accused himself along with the rest. It can hardly 
be doubted that, in 415, he told the Council that the 
mutilation of the Hermae had been a mad freak com- 
mitted by the club of young men to which he belonged. 



^ JMRed.^ 7, 25. 

- [Lys.] tn ^mfoc. §§36, 51. 

* Thiic. vr. 60, koX 6 fih aur^ re 
kolB* iauToO Kcd Kar* dWup firjyvti t6 
tQv 'Epfiwv, Bishop Tliirlwall thinks 
that this need not mean more than 
that Andocides confessed privity to 
the fact {Hist, Or. vol. iii. Appendix 
III. p. 500). But the words would 
naturally mean that he confessed 



jtarticipation in the fact. And so 
Mr. Grote understands them, vol. 
VII. p. 279. 

* Plut. Ale, 21, ovros (Ti/MOios) 
difartl$€i T^ ^ApdoKlSriP iavrov xar- 

ToWQtf ... 6 ^AFdwcldrit iweUrOrf koI 
y€v6fi€ifot /irjvvrift Ka$* airrou Kal xaO* 

&8€iay aMt' oOt d' tbpSfuurt, x.r.X. 
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and by himself among the number. Probably he felt 
that it would be useless to make a reservation of his 
own innocence. No one would believe him ; and 
at the same time it would seriously damage the 
plausibility of his alleged acquaintance with the 
plans of the conspirators. It is very likely, how- 
ever, that he did make excuses for himself, such 
as that his active part in the affair had been 
small, or that he had been drawn into it against 
his will, or in a moment of excitement. At the 
distance of sixteen years such excuses might easily 
grow into a denial of his having been concerned 
at all. 

It is a further question whether, supposing that 
the story which he told at the time inculpated 
himself, this story was true. Was he really guilty ? 
It ought to be remembered that the eighth book of 
Thucydides was probably written before the speech 
On the Mysteries had been delivered, or the exiles 
of 415 had returned; and that, therefore, we have 
perhaps larger materials than Thucydides himself had 
for forming a judgment on an affair which (as he 
says) had never been cleared up.^ Great weight 
ought surely to be allowed to the circumstance that 
the Hermes before the house of Andocides was one 
of the very few ^ which had not been mutilated. The 
explanation of this given by Andocides himself in 
399 is at least plausible. Euphiletus, he says, had 
told the other conspirators that Andocides had him- 

^ Thuc. VI. 60. Plut. Ale, 21 says iv dXlyots xdyu tGjv 

' The only one — f»JbPot tCjv *Epfiuv iinipaMCav fjubiKK crx^ddy dxipaios cfieivt : 

t(5p *A$iiirrfffw, according to Ando- and Thuc. vi. 27 says only ol irXet- 

cides himself, de Myst. § 62. But 0toc TtpuK&rriffap, 
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self undertaken the mutilation of this particular 
image ; and so it escaped, Andocides being ill and 
ignorant of the whole matter. Now if Euphiletus 
had a spite against Andocides for having condemned 
his proposal, he could not, in fact, have tiCken a more 
eflFectual revenge. The sparing of this Hermes was 
just the circumstance, which, in the event, turned 
suspicion most strongly upon Andocides. Had he 
been out himself that night and engaged in the 
sacrilege, he could scarcely have failed to think of a 
danger so evident, and would have taken care that 
his own house should not be marked out by its 
immunity. If the number of mutilators was as small 
as he states, the neglect of such a precaution is 
altogether inconceivable. The conjecture to which 
we should incline is that the Hermae were mutilated 
by the small club of young men to which Andocides 
belonged, but that, for some reason or other, he had 
no hand in it; that, however, when he gave his 
evidence at the time, he accused himself of having 
been actively concerned, thinking that otherwise the 
rest of his story would be disbelieved. It would 
follow that the version of the matter given in his 
speech On the Mysteries is, on the whole, true in 
itself, but is untrue as a representation of what he 
stated in 415. 

The second chapter in the life of Andocides covers Life of 
the years from 415 to 402. It is the history of his from 415 

n to 402. 

exile. 

On leaving Athens in 415 he appears to have 
adopted a merchant's life. Archelaus, king of Mace- 
donia, a friend of his family, gave him the right 
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of cutting timber and exporting it.^ In Cyprus, 
according to the author of the speech against him, 
he was imprisoned by the king of Citium on account 
of some treachery ; * a story from which it would 
be unsafe to infer more than that Andocides had 
visited the island. When, after the Sicilian disaster, 
Samos became the headquarters of the Athenian fleet, 
he endeavoured to conciliate his countrymen there by 
supplies of corn and cargoes of oar -spars and of 
bronze, which his mercantile connexion enabled him 
His first to get for them at a cheap rate.^ In the spring of 
Athens. 4 1 1 he made his first attempt to re-establish himself 
at Athens. He was unaware, at the moment of his 
return, that the revolution of the £our. Hundred had 
taken place. The hatred of the oligarchical clubs, 
incurred by his denunciation of his own associates, 
and the enmity of Peisander, whose desire to keep up 
a panic had been thwarted by his reassuring dis- 
closures, would have been enough to have prevented 
him from expecting any other reception than that 
which he actually experienced.* He was instantly 
denounced to the Council by Peisander for supplying 
oars to the hostile democracy at Samos, and was 
thrown into prison.'' Released by the downfall of 
the oligarchy, he again visited Cyprus, — where, 

1 Andoc. dt Bed, § 11. Cf. the "praise" of the Four Hundred 
Theophr. Char, xxiii., where the for having ministered to the army at 
d\a^(btf boasts of having received, Samos. Earlier in the narrative, 
as a special honour from Antipater, indeed, (§ 11) he says that he brought 
the ^|a7«yJ; ^«5X«F arcXi^s. the supplies to Samos "when the 

2 [Lys.] in Andoc, § 26. ^^^ Hundred had already seized the 

government;" but this is a way of 
De Red. § 11. g,^ ^^iQ date. It does not follow 

* He says {de Hed. § 13) jcaWrXeiwa that the tidings from Athens had 
u;t itraivtOrjabtuivoi ifvh tuv ivOdSe : then reached Samos. 
and he would hardly have expected * De Red, § 16. 
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according to his accuser, he was once more imprisoned 
"for a misdeed" — this time by Evagoras king of 
Salamis ; ^ but we may hesitate whether to recognise 
here the monotony of fate or of invention. 

In Cyprus Andocides found a new opportunity 
to serve the interests of Athens. The loss of her 
power in the Propontis had cut oflF her com -trade 
with the Euxine; and Andocides procured the de- 
spatch of com -ships from Cypras to the Peiraeus. 
It must have been in the spring or summer of 410, His second 
before the results of the victory at Cyzicus had Athens, 
removed all fear of famine,* that Andocides was again 
at Athens, and in a speech in the ecclesia pleaded 
for the removal of the disabilities under which the 
decree of Isotimides was held to have placed him. 
He expresses penitence for his errors in 415 ; and 
lays stress upon certain information which he had 
given to the Senate, as well as upon his services in 
procuring a supply of com.* His application was 
rejected ; and for the third time he went into exile. 
During the next eight years he is said to have visited 
Sicily, Italy, the Peloponnesus, Thessaly, the Helles- 
pont, Ionia and Cyprus.* In Cyprus he had received, 
perhaps from Evagoras, a grant of land;^ and the 
fortune which afterwards enabled him to discharge 
costly offices at Athens, although his patrimony had 
been wrecked,^ appears to show that he had been 
active and successful as a merchant. 

^ [Lys.] in Andoc. § 28. ^ In De Myst. § 4 he supfMses Ins 

^ For a discussion of the date of enemies saying of him — i<m xXci/- 

the * speech On his Return, see caim els Ki/rpov, 60t¥X€p IJKet, yrj 

Chap. VI. ToXXi; koI dya$^ iiBoftinf Kal Supeii 

' De Red, §§ 19 ff. inrdpxovaa, 

< [Lys.] in Andoe, § 6. • ib. § 144. 
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The general amnesty of 403 at last gave him the 
opportunity which he had so long sought in vain. 
He returned to Athens from Cyprus,^ probably about 
the beginning of 402 ; ^ and for three years was not 
only unmolested, but was readmitted to the employ- 
ments and honours of an active citizen. He was a 
choregus, and dedicated in the Street of Tripods the 
prize which he had won with a cyclic chorus ; ^ he 
was gymnasiarch at the Hephaestia — head of sacred 
missions to the Isthmian and Olympian games — and 
steward of the sacred treasure ; * he is heard of as 
speaking in the Senate and preferring accusations in 
the law-courts.* At length, in 399,^ the zeal of his 
enemies — stimulated, perhaps, by his prosperity — 
appears to have revived. After one attempt which 
seems to have been abortive,^ he was brought to trial, 
in the autumn of 399, on a charge of impiety. He 
had attended the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis ; and 



1 Dt Myst, § 4. 

^ The contest between the exiles 
at the Peiraeus and the town party 
>vas not finally concluded till Boe* 
dromion (Sept -Oct.) 403 B.c. See 
Clinton, F, H, At the time when 
the amnesty was sworn, Andocides 
was absent from Athens : [Lys.] in 
Andoe. § 39. It seems safe, then, to 
conclude that he did not return to 
Athens before the early part of 402. 

3 [Plut.] VU, Andoe, 

* De Mya, § 132. 

* [Lys.] in Andoe, § 33, iro/xurjcfv- 
d^ercu rd xoXirticd Trpdrreiv koX ^i; 
SrjfiTiyopel, Cf. ib. § 11, where men- 
tion is made of a ypa^ offt^tlas 
brought by Andocides against one 
Archippus. 

* Three years after his return to 
Athens: de Myst. § 132. The date 



399 is confirmed by another con- 
sideration. In dc Myst. § 132 the 
offices which he had held are enu- 
merated in apparently chronologi- 
cal order : — trpiOToy fi^y yvfivaffiap- 
Xotf 'H^at<rr/ots, eireira dpxiBetapbv 
e/j *lff$/iinf Kcd 'OXu/tr^af-e, etra d^ 
rafdaw iv vbXci tuv lepQy xRTifidTUjy. 
Now the Olympic festival at which 
he was apxi^^oypSs must have been 
that of 01. 96. 1, 400 B.c. After 
this architheoria he had been tamias ; 
but clearly was so no longer at tlie 
time when the speech On the 
Mysteries was spoken. 

' [Lys.]. in Andoe, § 30, d4>iK6fi€- 
voj (li 'Hjp ir6\iy Sis h ry axrrifi [ivi- 
avTt^%\ iySideiKTcu. Neither Ando- 
cides nor his accuser says anything 
about the result of the earlier Mei^n : 
probably, then, it never came to a 
triaL 
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his enemies contended that he had thereby violated 
the decree of Isotimides, by which he was excluded 
from all temples. Before the Eleusinian festival was 
over/ an information to this effect was laid before 
the Archon Basileus. The* accusers were Cephisius, 
Epichares and Meletus, supported by Callias and 
Agyrrhius. The fact that Andocides was supported 
in court by Anytus and Cephalus,* two popular 
public men, as well as by advocates chosen by 
his tribe, shows that his assiduous services to the 
State, and perhaps the persevering malice of his 
adversaries, had at last produced their effect upon 
the general feeling towards him. He speaks like 
a man tolerably confident of a verdict ; and he was 
acquitted. 

Little is known of the life of Andocides after 399. 
From the speech On the Mysteries it appears that 
he was at that time unmarried and childless.^ His 
uncle Epilycus had died leaving two daughters, whom 
Andocides and Leagrus, as the nearest kinsmen, had 
claimed in marriage before the Archon. The girl 
claimed by Andocides had died before the claim was 
heard ; the other was now claimed by Callias, who 
had induced Leagrus to retire in his favour, and 
Andocides, to defeat this intrigue, had entered a 
counter-claim ; but in 399 the case was still unde- 
cided.* If Andocides died without legitimate issue, 
his famUy became extinct.^ 

The first reappearance of Andocides in public life 

^ The great Eleusinia fell in the fivarifploit To&roiiy de Myst, § 121. 
last half of Boedromion (end of « r» ir . o ^r/. « -r o,^« 

Sept. and beginning of Oct!) The " ^ ^^^^ 1^0. 3 ^. § h8. 

€vi€i^Li was laid raX% eUcdffi, tw * ib, §§ 117-128. > t6. § 146. 

VOL. I G 
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is marked by the speech On the Peace with Lace- 
daemon, which belongs to 390, the fourth year of the 
Corinthian War.^ Athens, Boeotia, Corinth and 
Argos were at this time allied against Sparta. The 
success of Agesilaus in 391 had led the Athenians, 
probably in the winter of 391-90, to send pleni- 
potentiaries, among whom was Andocides, to treat 
for peace at Sparta. According to the terms pro- 
posed by the Lacedaemonians, Athens was to retain 
her Long Walls — ^rebuilt three years before by Conon 
— and her fleet; she was also to recover Lemnos, 
Imbros and Scyros : and Boeotia was to be gratified 
by the withdrawal of the Spartan garrison from Or- 
chomenus. The plenipotentiaries did not use their 
powers, but requested that the Athenian ecclesia 
might have forty days in which to consider these 
proposals; and returned, accompanied by Spartan 
envoys, to Athens.^ It was in the ensuing debate — 
early in the year 390 — that the speech of Andocides 
was made. 

This, his only recorded utterance on a public 



^ From the speech itself it appears 
that (1) the Boeotians had been now 
four years at war, § 20 : (2) Lechaeum 
had been taken by the Lacedae- 
monians, § 18: (3) The Lacedae- 
monians are spoken of as having 
been already thrice victorious — at 
Corinth, Coronea, and Lechaeum ; 
and nothing is said of any check 
which they had received : § 18. The 
destruction of the mora by Iphicrates 
— so tremendous a blow to the Spartan 
arms — can hardly, then, have taken 
place. Grote puts the victory of 
Iphicrates in 890 : see his note, vol. 
ix. p. 455, which discusses Clinton's 
view that it occurred in 898. 



Eriiger places the speech of An- 
docides in 393 : Grote and Eirchner 
in 891 ; but the data above men- 
tioned seem in favour of 390 : which 
is the year for which Blass decides 
{AU, Bereds. pp. 282 f.). 

' Xenophon and Diodorus say 
nothing about such an embassy from 
Sparta to Athens. But, according 
to the author of the Argument to 
the Speech, ^\6xopoi iikv odv X^7e( 
Kol i\0€w Todi TpiffPeis ix Aaxedau- 
fiwlas Kol dwpdKTOvs oM^KdcZv /lij irel- 
ffoyros rov 'ApSokISov, Philochorus, 
writing circ. 300-260 b.c., is a 
trustworthy witness for the fact of 
the embassy. 
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question, is temperate and sensible. He points out 
that it is idle to wait either for the prospect of 
crushing Sparta in war, or for the prospect of recover- 
ing by diplomacy all the possessions abroad which 
Athens had lost in 405 ; her ships and walls are now, 
as they always were, her true strength, and she ought 
to accept thankfully the secured possession of these. 
The soundness of this view was proved in the sequel; 
By the Peace of Antalcidas three years later Athens 
got only what she was pflFered in 390 ; and she got it, 
not by treaty on equal terms with a Hellenic power, 
but as part of the price paid by the Persian king for 
the disgraceful surrender of Asiatic Hellas. The 
advice of Andocides probably lost something of its 
eflfect through the suspicion of " laconism " attaching 
to all statesmen of oligarchical antecedents; and, 
though he had long cast in his lot with the demo- 
cracy, a certain odour of oligarchy must have clung 
to him still. At any rate his advice was not 
taken. The story that he was not only disobeyed, 
but banished,^ probably represents merely the 
desire to add one disaster more to a history so full 
of repulses. 

A fair estimate of Andocides is made difficult by character 
the fact that he was first brought into notice by a cides. 
scandal, and that the memory of this scandal runs 
through nearly all that is known of his after-life. At 
the age of twenty-five he is banished for the Hermae 
affair; he is defeated, on the same ground, in two 
attempts to return ; at the end of sixteen years he is 

^ [Plut.] VU, Andoe, T€/i^els di T€pl rijs elprfjifris els AoKcdcU/tova koI d6^i 
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brought to trial for impiety ; and his acquittal is the 
last thing recorded about him. At that time he was 
only forty-one ; already, since his return in 402, he 
had discharged public services ; and now, formally 
acquitted of the charges which had so long hung over 
him, he might hope for a new career. His speech 
On the Peace shows that in 390 he was sufficiently 
trusted by his fellow- citizens to have been sent as 
a plenipotentiary to Sparta; and proves also, by its 
statesmanlike good sense, his fitness for such a trust. 
But, except in this speech, nothing is recorded of his 
later and probably brighter years. History knows 
him only under a cloud. It was, moreover, his mis- 
fortune that while the informations which he laid in 
415 made him hateful to the oligarchs, his hereditary 
connexion with oligarchy exposed him to the con- 
tinual suspicion of the democrats. One year he is 
imprisoned by the Four Hundred; the next he is 
repulsed by the ecclesia. It would be an easy infer- 
ence that there must have been something palpably 
bad and false in the man to whom both parties were 
harsh, did not a closer view show that one party may 
have been influenced by spite and the other by pre- 
judice. Many of those who believed that Andocides 
was concerned in the mutilation of the Hermae must 
have regarded him with sincere horror. But on the 
other hand it should be remembered that such horror 
is never so loudly expressed, and is never so useful 
to personal enmity, as at a time when a popular 
religion, still generally professed, is beginning to be 
widely disbelieved. Diagoras and Socrates were 
accused of impiety with the more eflFect because the 
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views ascribed to them resembled the real views of 
many who seemed orthodox. Besides those who 
hated Andocides as an informer, as an oligarch, or as 
an iconoclast, there were probably many who regarded 
him with that special kind of dislike which attaches 
to a person who drives the world into professing 
angry conviction on matters to which it is secretly 
indiflFerent. Viewed apart from the feelings which 
worked on his contemporaries, the facts of his life 
seem to warrant severe blame as little as they warrant 
high praise. His youthful associates were dissolute ; 
through them he was involved, rightly or wrongly, in 
the suspicion of a great impiety ; and this suspicion 
clung to him for years. But it was never proved ; 
and when he was at last brought to trial, he was 
acquitted. As an exile he conferred on Athens 
services which, if not disinterested, were at all events 
valuable ; after his return he discharged costly public 
services, and represented the State on an important 
mission. 

To judge from his extant works he had not genius, 
but he was energetic and able. Hard and various 
experiences had sharpened his shrewdness; he had 
a quick insight into character, and especially the 
triumphant skill of a consciously unpopular man in 
exposing malignant motives. There was no noble- 
ness in his nature, except such as is bred by self- 
reliance under long adversity; but he had practical 
good sense, which his merchant's life in exile must 
have trained and strengthened. If the counsel which 
he gives to Athens in his speech On the Peace with 
Lacedaemon may be taken as a sample of his states- 
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manship, he was an adviser of the kind rarest in the 
ecclesia ; not only clearsighted in the interests of the 
city, but bold enough to recommend to Athenians a 
safe rather than a brilliant course. 



CHAPTER V 



ANDOCIDES 



STYLE 



Andocides diflfers in one important respect from all 
the other Attic orators of the canon. He is not an 
artist. Each of the rest represents some theory, 
more or less definite, of eloquence as an art ; and is 
distinguished, not merely by a faculty, but by cer- 
tain technical merits, the result of labour directed 
to certain points in accordance with that theory. 
Among these experts Andocides is an amateur. 
In the course of an eventful life he spoke with ability 
and success on some occasions of great moment and 
great difficulty. But he brought to these efforts 
the minimum of rhetorical training. He relied almost 
wholly on his native wit and on a rough, but shrewd, 
knowledge of men. 

This accounts for the comparatively slight atten- 
tion paid to Andocides by the ancient rhetoricians 
and critics. Dionysius mentions him only twice ; 
once, where he remarks that Thucydides used a 
peculiar dialect, which is not employed by " Ando- 
cides, Antiphon, or Lysias ; " ^ again, where he says 

* Dionys. de Thuc. c. 51. 
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that Lysias is the standard for contemporary Attic, 
"as may be judged from the speeches of Andocides, 
Critias and many others." ^ .Both these notices re- 
cognise Andocides as an authority for the idiom of 
his own day; and it is evident that he had a 
philological interest for the critic. On the other 
hand it is clear that Dionysius discovered in him no 
striking power ; for Andocides does not occur in his 
long list of men foremost in the various depart- 
ments of oratory.^ Quintilian names him only in 
one slighting allusion. Who, he asks, is to be our 
model of Attic eloquence ? " Let it be Lysias ; for his 
is the style in which the lovers of * Atticism ' delight. 
At this rate we shall not be sent back all the way 
to Andocides and Coccus."* It has been thought 
that Quintilian refers to the Coccus mentioned by 
Suidas as a pupil of Isocrates; but, however this 
may be, the context is enough to show that he 
means to mark, not the antiquity, but the inferiority 
(in his view) of the two men. When Herodes Atticus 
was told by his Greek admirers that he deserved 
to be numbered with the Attic Ten, he turned off 
the compliment, with an adroitness which his bio- 
grapher commends, by saying — " At all events I am 
better than Andocides."* More definite censure is 
expressed in the compact criticism of Hermogenes : — 



^ de Lys. c. 2. remiUemur, 

, , -. ,rt ^ * Philostratus, VU. Her, AU. ii. 1. 

' de laaeOy cc. 19 ff. . , . koa a -ir o > xx 

§ 14, p. 564 ed. Eayser. potixrrjt d^ 

' Quint XII. 10. § 21. Nam quia iw* ai>r6y Tip 'EXXddos Kal KaXoi;<n;s 

erit hie Atticus f Sit Lysias; hunc ain^ tva tQv d^/ca, oirx, ^-rrffiri rod 

enim ampUctuntur arruUores istius ivalpoVf fuydXov doKovrros, dXX' darei- 

nominis modum. Non igitur iam fnara vpds Tods iwawiffarras, 'AvSo^f- 

usque ad Coccum et Andoddem, ^ov fdp, €</nif peXrlw elfd. 
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" Andocides aims at being a political orator, but 
does not quite achieve it. His figures want clear 
articulation ; his arrangement is not lucid ; he con- 
stantly tacks on clause to clause, or amplifies in an 
irregular fashion, using parentheses to the loss of a 
distinct order. On these accounts he has seemed to 
some a frivolous and generally obscure speaker. Of 
finish and ornament his share is small ; he is equally 
deficient in fiery earnestness. Again, he has little, 
or rather very little, of that oratorical power which 
is shown in method ; general oratorical power he has 
almost none." ^ 

The phrase " political oratory " as used by Her- 
mogenes has two senses, a larger and a narrower. 
In the larger sense it denotes all public speaking 
as opposed to scholastic declamation, and comprises 
the deliberative, the forensic, the panegyric styles. 
In the narrower sense it denotes practical oratory, 
deliberative or forensic, as opposed not only to 
scholastic declamation but also to that species of 
panegyric speaking in which no definite poUtical 
question is discussed.^ Here, the narrower sense is 



^ Hermog. wepl litdm, B. c. xi. 
(voL II. p. 416 Spengel Khet. Gr.) :— 

rpoGu^trcu, • 0^ /iV vdi't; yt irirvy- 
X(iy€i ro&roV d8idp$p<irros ydp iariv 
iv rocf trxAlMffi koX ddievKplPTfrot jcal 
rA ToXXd hriawdTTei t€ koI irepc/3dX* 
Xet drdicTiat ^d rd reus iwcfi^oKaU 

run <f>\6eLpot xal AWiof dffotff^ e&ai* 
iwLfuXelas di airrQ koL xbaitov rdvv 
jSpaxt) fniremf yopyhrrfrfn re CacaC- 
Tutt. Kal ijuhroi kcI r^f irard fUdo- 
8o¥ iiivbmiroi 6}dyo» dXXd jcai <r^* 
Spa dXlyop ^€t, ttjs S' SXKiis <rx*^ 



oid' S\uft» 

^ For the larger seiiso, see irepl 
iSeiaif, B. c. X. wepl rod woXiTiKoD 
X^ov: in which chapter he says, 
roHrrov W rov \6yov rod woXitikov 6 
fiiv i<TTi ffVfjL^vXevTiKbs 6 8i SiKCUfi- 
KbfoSi vayiffvpiK^, For the narrower 
sense, see c. xi. repi rov dirXwf 
voXiTucov X6yov : and c. XI I. repl 
Tov drXc^t wayijyvpiKov, It is in 
the narrower sense — that is, as 
including deliberative and forensic 
speaking only, and excluding all 
epideictic speaking, on whatever 
subject — that voXitik^ X6yot is gener- 
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intended. When Hermogenes says that Andocides 
does not succeed in being a " political " speaker, he 
means that Andocides does not exhibit — for instance, 
in the speech On his Return and in the speech On 
the Peace — the characteristic excellences of delibera- 
tive speaking ; nor — for instance in the speech On the 
Mysteries — the characteristic excellences of forensic 
speaking. What Hermogenes took these excellences 
to be, he explains at length in another place; the 
chief of them are these three : — clearness ; the stamp 
of truth ; fiery earnestness.^ 

The first and general remark of Hermogenes upon 
Andocides implies, then, that he is wanting in these 
qualities. The special remarks which follow develop 
it. They refer partly to his arrangement of subject- 
matter, partly to his style of diction. He is said 
to have little " power " (or "cleverness") " of method"; 
that is, little tact in seeing where, and how, each 
topic should be brought in;^ he "amplifies"^ un- 



ally used : see eg. the 'PiTroptK^ irpdi 
'AX^^oi'^poi', c. I. (Spengel), 5i;o T^ny 
.rwi' roXir(icti}y tUrl X67(or, rh yJkv Srjfirj- 
70/KJc6v rd 6i SiKaviK^, Cf. Isocr. 
Kard ffoip. § 19. 

1 See v€pl IS, B. c. x. passim : esp. 
ad inU* <t>rifd toIpw Scuf iv rijJ tol- 
o6t(p \6y(fi rXewdfeti' fUy del t6p re 
rf}v aatfy^yeioM rocovvra T&rof koX 
T^y ijSiKdv re Ktd d\ri&ri koI fuerh. to</' 
Tovf rbv yopy6p, 

* The distinction drawn by Her- 
mogenes in his criticism upon Ando- 
cides between ii KarA fUOodop ScipS- 
T7p and what he calls ^ AXXi; deipS- 
TTii is explained by his own writ- 
ings. His treatise Uepl fie$6dov 
SeitniTriTot discusses the proper occa- 
sion {Ktupbs (Stotf c I.) for using 
the various figures and arts of rhe- 



toric. It is a treatise upon Rhe- 
torical Tact By ij AXKrj 6€iv&njs 
he means simply what he speaks 
of in Tcpi 15. B. c. XI., irepi deiyo-nj- 
Tos : — oratorical power in the largest 
and most general sense, including all 
particular excellences whatsoever. 

' TcpcjSdXXei. Hermogenes uses 
the terms ire/xjSoXi^, ireptjSdXXety in 
a special technical sense, for which 
it is difficult to find any precise 
English equivalent. "Amplifica- 
tion " perhaps comes nearest. There 
are two sorts of re/xjSoXiJ: (1) Kar' 
(wvoiay — when some special state- 
ment is prefaced by a general 
statement : e.g. wovripbtf 6 ovko- 
ipdjrnis del' toOto d^ xal <f>6<ret Klvados 
rdjfdptinriSw Im : (2) irard X^lti^, 
when a fact is related with aU 
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necessarily, by detailing circumstances unnecessary 
for his point ; he obscures the order of his ideas by 
frequent parentheses, or by adding, as an after- 
thought, something which ought to have come earlier. 
As regards diction, in the first place his "figures" 
are said to be '* wanting in clear articulation " (ahiap' 
Optora). Hermogenes elsewhere ^ enumerates thirteen 
''figures" of rhetoric, which are either certain fixed 
modes of framing sentences, such as the antithesis and 
the period ; or (in the phrase of Caecilius) " figures of 
thought," such as irony and dilemma.- Hermogenes 
means that Andocides does not use "figures" of 
either sort with precision; he does not work them 
out to an incisive distinctness ; he leaves them " in- 
articulate'' — still in the rough, and with their out- 
lines dull. Again Andocides has little " finish " {iirL- 
fiiketa) — a term by which his critic means refinement 
and smoothness in composition.^ Lastly, Andocides 
is said to be wanting in "fiery earnestness." The 
word 70/370x179, which we have attempted thus to 
paraphrase, plays a very important part in the 
rhetorical terminology of Hermogenes : it describes 
one of the three cardinal excellences of "political" 
oratory.* Perhaps no simple English equivalent can 



its attendant circumstances : e,g, 

(rot Tovrl' vov ; iv rj iKK\i)<riq, 5tA 
ri ; ov Ka$€<miK&rot x^PVyo^i ic.t.X- 
See Herni. wcpl 18. A. c. xi. 

* Hennog. irtpl evpitreuy A. — Ch. 1. 
is Ttpi Xdyov cxVM^^*^ ii^ general : 
cc. II. -XIV. discuss the several 
(rxiltJMTCL. 

2 See supra, p. 28. 

' See the chapter xepl iwifieXeiai 
Kal KdXKovf, Hennog. re/>2 18. A. c xii. 



where he op]K)ses KdWof n Kcd ci;- 
pvdfila to rb dfieXis Kod AppvOfiov : 
and observes, vXtTov 8i rt Tfjt iwi- 
/i€\(las Kal ToO KdXKovt ixowrif al 
fUKpod rwv \i^€tav Kal 81* dTdyuiv 
cvyKelfiepai cvKKa^Qp' otWf ircp2 
Tov irias diroi/etv vfias ifiov 8€i 
(from Dem. de Coran. § 2). So 
the use of short, simple words may 
be a mark of ivifUXcia — showing bow 
the notion of refi^iement comes into it. 
* v(pl 18. B. c. X. cut inU. 
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be found for it. But Hermogenes has explained 
clearly what he means by it. He means earnest 
feeling, especially indignation, uttered in terse, in- 
tense, sometimes abrupt language. It is to a strong 
and noble emotion what "keenness" (ofi/riy?) and 
"tartness" {Spifivrrfs) are to a lower kind of eager- 
ness. The lofty invectives of Demosthenes against 
Philip supply Hermogenes with his best examples 
ofit.^ 

We have now seen the worst that can be said of 
Andocides from the point of view of the technical 
Rhetoric; and it must be allowed that, from that 
point of view, the condemnation is tolerably com- 
plete. Now the canon of the Ten Attic Orators was 
probably drawn up at the time when scholastic 
rhetoric was most flourishing, and when, therefore, 
the standard of criticism used by Hermogenes and 
Herodes was the common one. It may seem sur- 
prising, then, that Andocides was numbered in the 
decad at all. Critias, his contemporary, whom so 
many ancient writers praise highly, might be sup- 
posed to have had stronger claims ; and the fact 
that the memory of Critias as a statesman was hate- 
ful, is not enough in itself to explain his exclusion 
from a literary group. ^ Probably one reason, at least. 



^ See the chapter wept yopy&nf- 
Tos {repl Id. B. c. I.). He there 
says that yopy&nit is the opposite 
of slackness and knguor (rd dvet- 
fidi^oy Kcd ihrtov) : — that it usually 
expresses itself in. the trenchant 
style (5iA Tov T/xtfrucw ylperai r&rov). 
He cites as examples of yopy&nts 
the opening of the Third Philippic : 
also de Coron. § 10, iari rolvw oCror 



6 wpC^oii K,r.\.y and several other 
passages from the same speech ; 
ds falsa LegcU. § 24, H y&p xal 
pov\6fieifoi K.T.X, 

« K. O. Miiller says {ffisi. Or. Lit. 
c. XXXIII. Vol. II. p. 116n., ed. Donald- 
son), " It is surprising that Critias was 
not rather enrolled among the Ten ; 
hut perhaps his having heen one of 
the Thirty stood in his way. " 
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for the preference given to Andocides was the great 
interest of the subjects upon which he spoke. The 
speech On the Mysteries, supplying, as it does, the 
picturesque details of a memorable event, had an 
intrinsic value quite apart from its merits as a com- 
position. The speech On the Peace with Lacedae- 
mon, again, gives a clear picture of a crisis in the 
Corinthian War ; and is an illustration, almost unique 
in its way, of Athenian history, at the time just after 
the rebuilding of the walls by Conon, when, for the 
first time since Aegospotami, Athenian visions of 
empire were beginning to revive. As Lycurgus 
seems to have owed his place among the Ten chiefly 
to his prominence as a patriot, so Andocides may 
have been recommended partly by his worth as an 
indirect historian. Again, Dionysius, as we have 
seen, recognised at least the philological value of 
Andocides. It is further possible that even rhetori- 
cians of the schools may have found him interesting 
as an example of merely natural eloquence coming 
between two opposite styles of art; between the 
formal grandeur of Antiphon and the studied ease 
of Lysias. 

It is a result of the precision with which the art General 
of rhetoric was systematized in the Greek and Roman of ancient 
schools that much of the ancient criticism upon upon 
oratory is tainted by a radical vice. The ancient u^jurt to 

• •• . n. n 1 Ti "^ '^1 A. " Andocides. 

critics too often confound literary ment with oratori- 
cal merit. They judge too much from the standpoint 
of the reader, and too little from the standpoint of 
the hearer. They analyse special features of lan- 
guage and of method ; they determine with nicety 
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the rank of each man as a composer ; but they too 
often forget that, for the just estimation of his rank 
as a speaker, the first thing necessary is an effort of 
imaginative sympathy. We must not merely analyse 
his style; we must try to realise the effect which 
some one of his speeches, as a whole, would have 
made on a given audience in given circumstances. 
As nearly all the great orators of antiquity had been 
trained in the rudiments of the technical rhetoric, the 
judgment upon their relative merits is not, as a rule, 
much disturbed by this tendency in their critics. It 
may often, indeed, be felt that the judgment, how- 
ever fair in itself, is based too much upon literary 
grounds. But, in most cases, so far as we can judge, 
no great injustice is done. Criticism of this kind 
may, however, happen to be unjust ; and it has 
certainly been unjust in the case of Andocides. 
Others far excel him in finish of style, in clearness of 
arrangement, in force and in fire ; but no one can 
read the speech On the Mysteries (for instance) 
without feeling that Andocides was a real orator. 
The striking thing in that speech is a certain undefin- 
able tone which assures even the modem reader that 
Andocides was saying the right things to the judges, 
and knew himself to be saying the right things. He 
is, in places, obscure or diffuse ; he sometimes 
wanders from the issue, once or twice into trivial 
gossip ; but throughout there is this glow of a con- 
scious sympathy with his hearers. He may not 
absolutely satisfy the critics ; but he was persuading, 
and he felt with triumph that he was persuading, the 
judges. 
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It is somewhat difficult to analyse the style of a Four 
speaker whose real strength lay in a natural vigour given to 
directed by a rough tact ; and who, in comparison Andoddee 
with other Greek orators, cared little for literary author 
form. An attempt at such an analysis may, how- piutarcWc 
ever, start from the four epithets given to Andocides ^*^*' 
in the Plutarchic Life.^ He is there said to be 
" simple " (ttTrXoO?) ; " inartificial in arrangement " 
{aKaToaicevof;) ; " plain " (a^eXif?) ; and " sparing of 
figures" {aayrificLTLtrro^). The first two epithets 
apparently refer to the order in which his thoughts 
are marshalled ; the last two, to the manner in 
which they are expressed. We will first speak of the 
latter, and then come back to the former. 

The sense in which the diction of Andocides is The diction 
" plain " will be best understood by a comparison cides is 

. . . "plain" 

with Antiphon and Lysias. Antiphon consciously (d^cXi^), 
strives to rise above the language of daily life ; he 
seeks to impress by a display of art. Lysias care- 
fully confines himself to the language of daily life ; 
he seeks to persuade by the use of hidden art. 
Andocides usually employs the language of daily life ; 
he is free, or almost free, from the archaisms of Anti- 
phon, and writes in the new- Attic dialect, the dialect 
of Lysias and his successors.* On the other hand, he 
does not confine himself to a rigid simplicity. In 
his warmer or more vigorous passages, especially of 
invective or of intreaty, he often employs phrases or 

^ [Plut] Vit, Andoc, § 15, i<m touto fxiy . . toOto 64 {e.g. de Myst. 

Zk hirXovs koX dKardtrxevos iw rdis %103: de Bed. % 16: de Pace, § 40} : 

\&yois, &<p€\^ T€ Koi iLffxoyLA.Tifrrof. and of the dative o2 — avoided, as a 

^ As exceptions may be noted rule, by the other orators : e.g. de 

the frequent use of the formula Myst, §§ 15, 38, 40, 41, 42, etc. 
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expressions borrowed from the idiom of Tragedy.^ 
These, being of too decidedly poetical a colour, have 
a tawdry effect; yet it is evident that they have 
come straight from the memory to the lips ; they are 
quite unlike prepared fine things ; and they remind 
us, in fact, how really natural a speaker was Ando- 
cides, — neither aiming, as a rule, at ornament, nor 
avoiding it on principle when it came to him. The 
"plainness" of Lysias is an even, subtle, concise 
plainness, so scrupulous to imitate nature that nature 
is never suffered to break out; the '* plainness" of 
Andocides is that of a man who, with little rhetorical 
or literary culture, followed chiefly his own instinct 
in speaking. Lysias had at his command all the 
resources of technical rhetoric, but so used them 
towards producing a sober, uniform effect, that his art 
is scarcely felt at any particular point ; it is felt only 
in the impression made by the whole. Andocides 
had few of such resources. As his biographer says, 
andnparing he is " Sparing of figures." Here the distinction 

of figores 

{iffxnf^' ^ E.g, De MyaL § 29, oi X6701 of the idiom (dtdXe/crof) of ordinary 

Twrroi). ^Qy KaTTjiybfHMf raOro tA deti^d koX life. Add to these examples the 

4t(>iK(S>drj dvupBla^ov : (of. Aescb. use of the poetical ^pepwp in De 

Choeph. 271, i^pOidi^wf roXXd). lb. Bed, § 7, Toia&n^ cvfi<f>opii» rwv 

§ 67, wlarip tOv iv dp0p(inrois diri<r- <f>pcyQ¥ : which, however, occurs also 

TordTriP, lb, § 68, 6p(aai rov ifXlov in the peroration of Demosth. de 

rb ifMt — a phrase which, however. Corona, § 324, rwJrotr /3cXr/w ripd 

occurs also in the fragment of woOw KoX-iftpiwas iydeljire. Both in- 

the speech of Lycorgus against stances, perhaps, come under the 

Lysicles. lb, § 99, u cvKwpdpra principle of Aristotle {Rhet, iii. 7. 

Koi iTlrpnrroy xlpados: (cf. Soph. § 11) that unusual or poetical 

Ai, 104, TodTlTpiWToy xlpados), lb, words /tdXiora dpfdrrti Xiyoyri 

§ 146 (yFoj) otx^Tcu TOP vp6ppi^o¥ : radrp-iKCis, The writer of the 

(cf. Soph. Electra 766 7rp6ppi^ov... speech /cor' 'AXici/3c<£5ov has imitated 

iipBaprax yivoi), De Pace, § 34, the tragic vein which appears in 

tlprffinp wipi : cf. Arist. Poet, c. 22, the genuine speeches of Andocides : 

where the collocation *AxCKK€tas § 22, trapayofidn-epot Alyl<r0ov yd- 

xipi instead of tc^ 'Ax^XXewt is yovcv, Cf. § 23. 
specially instanced as a violation 
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already noticed between "figures of language" and 
*' figures of thought " must be kept in mind. Ando- 
cides uses scarcely at all the " figures of language " : 
that is, he seldom employs antitheses — aims at 
parallelism between the forms of two sentences — or 
studies the niceties of assonance.^ His neglect of 
such refinements — which, in his day, constituted the 
essence of oratorical art, and which must have been 
more or less cultivated by nearly all public speakers 
— has one noticeable effect on his composition. 
There is no necessary connexion between an anti- 
thetical and a periodic style. But, in the time of 
Andocides, almost the only period in use was that 
which is formed by the antithesis or parallelism of 
clauses. Hence, since he rarely uses antitheses or 
parallelisms, Andocides composes far less in a periodic 
style, than Thucydides or Antiphon or even Lysias. 
His sentences, in the absence of that fraijaework, are 
constantly sprawling to a clmnsy length ; they are 
confused by parentheses, or deformed by supplement- 
ary clauses, till the main thread of the sense is often 
almost lost.* But while he thus dispenses with the 



^ In technical language, he seldom 
attempts, (1) drrlBecit, the opposi- 
tion of words, or of ideas, or of 
both, in the two corresponding 
claoses of a sentence : (2) irapUrwnst 
a general correspondence between 
the forms of two sentences or 
clauses : (3) rapofioloMris, correspond- 
ence of sound between words in the 
same sentence. See on these, Mr. 
Sandys's ed. of Isocr. Ad Demoni- 
cum, and Panegyriais, p. xiv. 
One special form of vapofiolwcitf viz. 
6fjLoiori\€VToy, occurs e,g, in Andoc. 
De PaeCf § 2, did re tV dtrtiplap 

VOL. I 



Tov ipyw did re -Hjv iKtlptay dxur- 
rUuf : another special form, viz. 
wafr/ixn^^is, e.g, in De Bed. § 24, 
el ydp 6aa oi iMdpwiroi rj yvtSaffju 
dfMprdpovin, rb cufia airrSnf fj^i alrwp 
iarit K,r,\. : where there is a general 
resemblance of sound between yviitfiri 
and vQfiA, But such artifices, so 
common in the other orators, are 
rare and exceptional in Andocides. 

' See e.gr. De Myst. § 67 : e/ fjiiy 
ydp Ijif dvoiy rb (repw iXieOai, <) 
4caXui; dwoXiaOcu ^ aJUrxpSh <rv$rjwal, 
ixoi dy ris e/iretr Kcuclcuf elroi rd ^e* 
vofxeua' \ koItoi xoKkd Ar koI t^to 

H 
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< I 



The 

method of 
Andocides 
is simple 
(drXoOf) 
and in- 
artificial 
(d/card- 
0-«reuof). 



ornamental "figures of language," Andocides uses 
largely those so-called *' figures of thought " which give 
life to a speech :— irony, indignant question, and the 
like.^ This animation is indeed one of the points 
which most distinguish his style from the ordinary 
style of Antiphon, and which best mark his rela- 
tive modernism. 

As Andocides is " plain " in diction and avoids 
ornamental figures, so he is also " simple " in treat- 
ment of subject-matter, and avoids an artificial ar- 



ffdfuyoi rod xdK&t iwoOopeiy' \ Sirov 
6i ro<rrtaw rh itKurndfrarw ^Jr, | ffiu- 

XitrOw. firiikp i^t^iicami, en hk rbw 
varipa v€pu^iw dvo\6fWfOP Ktd rbv 
KTiikffT^v Kol rods avyytveU xal d»€- 
^iot)f roco&rovs, oOs oOdtU dirc6X- 
\v€v 1j ly^ fi^ elwCiiif wi frepoi 
fnuiprrow I djLOK\glhf% fiiv ydp ^cwrd- 
/leifos iSfia-ev adro^, curripla 6i oArQv 
AXKri odSffda ^ 1j irv0^a0cu 'Adrj- 
valovt irdrro tA rpaxO^ifra' \ ^twedt 
oft' adrQp iyiyp6firiv ^u) fi^ elxdtv 
dfWf A iiKowra, 

Here the parenthesis, Kolroi voWol 
...roO KokOs 6.Todix»€iv, first of all 
disturbs the original plan of the 
antithesis ; this plan is resumed by 
the words ftrov hk rb hcarrnkrrarov 
^i but then the speaker goes off 
into a new antithesis, o-toiin^am 
niv, jc.T.X., which is never com- 
pleted ; for the clause ov% oi^eU 
dir(6\Xu6y ^) ^«, «f.r.\., leads to a 
new parenthesis in explanation, Au>- 
kXc/S^s tibf ydp^.Td wfHvxOiprai 
and the final clause, ipowcds otv adrQp 
iyiyybftifp, ic.r.X., is a conclusion 
drawn from this parenthesis, not 
the proper completion of that second 
member of the original antithesis 
which the words 6irov 5i rb ivtufrui- 
rarow fpf commenced. 



This is a strong example ; but it 
is tjrpical of the perplexity in which 
many passages of Andocides are 
involved through the same cause — 
imperfect or careless structure of 
antithesis. 

^ Among the minor <rx^/iara 9ia- 
¥oUii used by Andocides, asyndeton 
is one of the most frequent. It 
often adds life and vigour to his 
style : see e.g. De Mysl. § 16 :—rplnj 
fi'fjyvffis iyivtro. ^ yw^ *AXjr/iaio- 
wlboVf y€yoft4vri 8i xal Adfujyos — 
'Ayapiarrf 6po/ia airri — aOn; ifi-fpfwrey, 
K.r.X. : cf. §§ 33, 115, 127. He 
also uses the figure called d^a^opd — 
i.e. the emphatic repetition of a 
word at the beginning of successive 
clauses: and inro^pd — the *' sug- 
gestion" of some argument or 
objection which is then refuted. 
In De Myst. § 148, dvaupopd and 
dro^pd occur together: — rlva yb,p 
Kol dyaj3tjSd<ro/xcu SerfabfjLeyw dr^p 
ifMLvroO ; rby varipa ; dXXd riOvrjKcv. 
dXXd rods ddeX^oi^ ; dXX' oCk tUrlv. 
dXXd rods ircubas ; dXX* oihrui tct^- 
vipfrai, dfiets rolpw Ktd dyrl irarpbs 
i/iol xal dtrrl d5(\<f>Q» koI dtn-l 
walbuy y4p€<rd€' €ls vfias Karaifte&yw 
KoX dyriPoXQ Kcd iKeredu)' dftets 
fu trap* dfJMP adruv cUrrjcdfiev oi 
a-(&ffare. 
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rangement.^ His two speeches before the ecclesia — 
that On his Return and that On the Peace — show, 
indeed, no distinct or systematic partition. In his 
speech On the Mysteries he follows, with one dif- 
ference, the arrangement usually observed by An- 
tiphon and more strictly by Lysias. There is a 
proem, followed by a short prothesis or general state- 
ment of the case ; then narrative and argument ; 
lastly epilogue.^ But the narrative as a whole is not 
kept distinct from the argument as a whole. Each 
section of the narrative is followed by the corre- 
sponding section of the argument. Dionysius notices 
such interfusion as a special mark of art in Isaeus.^ 
In Andocides it is rather a mark of artlessness. He 
had a long story to tell, and was unable, or did not 



^ As be is d^eXi^ and dffxVM^- 
TiffToSf so he is also dirXoCt and 
aKardaKtvoi. The word ixaTdaKevos 
is, indeed, often closely synony- 
mous with d^Xi^ and iirXoOt; e.g. 
Dionys. Is(U, c. 7, oucard^icevoy 0ai- 
perau elycu Kod u)S Ay IdiiLmfi ris 
tliretv d^tuTO rb tlpftiijuhov : of. Emesti, 
Lex, Tech, Or, Bhet, 8.v., who 
quotes from Menander, Sicup, imd, 
p. 624, €l5ot dwaYYeTUas iTXavv 
d4>€\it KoX oKaT&ffKcvov, But in one 
or two places the usage of Dionysius 
seems to confirm the view that the 
author of the Plutarchic Life of 
Andocides meant dirXous and eucard- 
<TK€wn to refer mainly to arrange- 
ment of subject-matter, as the 
other two epithets refer mainly to 
diction. Contrasting the method 
of Lysias with the method of Isaeus, 
Dionysius says {laae, c. 3): irapd 
Autf-/^ fjutv oif roXK^ Hpf iinHj(iniffUf 
offr* if /xepuFfAOiS tQv wpayfidrw 
oOt* iv tJ rd^ei rwy ivOv/xrifJidTbJV 
odr' if reus i^epyaalaa atrSnf (rtf) 
Brf/rrtu' dirXovs ydp 6 dr^p. Again, 



he says (ib.) that Isaeus ''in pro- 
portion as he falls short of the 
other's grace, excels him in clever- 
ness of artificial arrangement " — Scop 
dwoXelweTtu rijs x^P*''*'^^ iKclmit, ro- 
aouTW inrep^xn tJ dtty&nfri Trjs 
Karaa-Kevrjs, In the essay of 
Dionysius on Thucydides, again 
(c. 27), rb ^opTucby rijs X^^ectif koI 
<TKo\ii» Kcd dvffirapaKo\oi)0riTOP 
are opposed to rb dy€iris Kal x^f^^' 
wrris Kcd dxardcKevoy, 

« Proem, §§ 1-7 : prothesis, §§ 8- 
10 : narrative and argument, §§11- 
139 : epilogue, §§ 140-150. 

' Dionys. laae, § 14 : rbre W fu- 
plffas aiJrdf (rdi ^tiTyi^ecj) e^f rd 
ice^dXcuo, Kol wap* iKturrop ain-Qv rds 
irUrreit vapariOtii, ixpajKOvei re fiSXKov 
Kol iKpaly€i rb r^t diriyi/iffeut ax^/ui, 
T(p cvfupipoPTi xp^y^^voi : *' sometimes 
he divides his statement under 
heads ; and, presenting the proofs 
under the several heads, adds some- 
what to the length of the narrative, 
while he departs, as may be ex- 
pedient, from its strict form. " 
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try, to tell it concisely. The very leDgth of his nar- 
rative compelled him to break it up into pieces and 
to comment upon each piece separately. He has not 
eflfected this without some loss of clearness, and one 
division of the speech is thoroughly confused.^ But 
it should be remembered that a defective ordering of 
topics, though a grave fault, was less serious for 
Andocides than it would have been for a speaker in a 
diflferent style. The main object of Andocides was 
to be in sympathy with his audience — amusing them 
with stories, however irrelevant — putting all his ar- 
guments in the most vivid shape — and using abund- 
ant illustration. Lucid arrangement, though always 
important, was not of firstrate importance for him. 
His speeches were meant to carry hearers along with 
them rather than to be read and analysed at leisure. 
Andocides B^* ^* ^^ uot merely in special features of diction 
rikfu'^n'the ^^ ^^ arrangement that Andocides is seen to be no 
JIi^8**of technical rhetorician. A disciple of the sophistical 
rhetorical ri^etoric Icamcd to deal copiously and skilfully with 
those commonplaces of argument which would be 
available in almost any case. His education taught 
him to prefer general argument to argument from 
particular circumstances, unless these were especially 
easy to manipulate. We see this in Antiphon's First 
Tetralogy : it is a model exercise in making the ut- 
most of abstract probabilities as inferred from facts 
which are very slightly sketched. In the speech On 
the Murder of Herodes the statement of the facts is 
hurried over, and there is no attempt at a close and 
searching analysis of them. But for a speaker un- 

» §§ 92-150. 
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skilled in rhetorical commonplace the particulars of 
any given subject would be everything. Picturesque 
narration, shrewd inference from small circumstances, 
lively illustration of character, would naturally be his 
chief resources. And so it is with Andocides. His strength 
strength is in narrative, as the strength of Antiphon t^:t 
is in argument. Andocides relies on his case, 
Antiphon on his science ; it is only Lysias who hits 
the masterly mean, who makes his science the close 
interpreter of his case, who can both recount and 
analyse. But, although the narrative element in 
Andocides exceeds the just proportion always ob- 
served by Lysias, it is, from a literary point of view, 
a great charm. The speech On the Mysteries is full 
of good bits of description, lively without set eflFort 
to be graphic. For instance, the scene in the prison, 
when Andocides was persuaded to denounce the real 
mutilators of the Hermae : — 

" When we had all been imprisoned in the same 
place ; when night had come, and the gaol had been 
closed ; there came, to one his mother, his sister to 
another, to another his wife and children ; and there 
arose a piteous sound of weeping and lamentation 
for the troubles of the hour. Then Charmides (he 
was my cousin, of my own age, and had been brought 
up with me in our house from childhood) said to me : 
— * Andocides, you see how serious our present dangers 
are ; and though hitherto I have always shrunk from 
saying anything to annoy you, I am forced by our 
present misfortune to speak now. All your intimates 
and companions except us your relations have either 
been put to death on the charges whicL threaten us 
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with destruction, or have taken to flight and pro- 
nounced themselves guilty. If you have heard any- 
thing about this afia-ir which has occurred, speak it 
out, and save our lives — save yourself in the first 
place, then your father, whom you ought to love very 
dearly, then your brother-in-law, the husband of your 
only sister, — your other kinsmen, too, and near 
friends, so many of them ; and me also, who have 
never given you any annoyance in all my life, but am 
most zealous for you and for your interests, whenever 
anything is to be done.' When Charmides said this, 
judges, and when the others besought and entreated 
me severally, I thought to myself, — * most miserable 
and unfortunate of men, am I to see my own kinsfolk 
perish undeservedly — to see their lives sacrificed and 
their property confiscated, and in addition to this 
their names written up on tablets as sinners against 
the gods, — men who are wholly innocent of the 
matter, — am I to see moreover three hundred Athe- 
nians doomed to undeserved destruction and the State 
involved in the most serious calamities, and men 
nourishing suspicion against each other, — or shall I 
tell the Athenians just what I heard from Euphiletus 
himself, the real culprit ? ' " ^ 

Another passage in the same speech illustrates the 
skill of Andocides in dramatising his narrative. He 
delighted to bring in persons speaking. Epichares, 
one of his accusers in this case, had been an agent of 
the Thirty Tyrants. He turns upon him. 

^ De MysL §§ 48-51. Compare, moonlight the conspirators meeting 

as another graphic passage, the in the orchestra of the theatre of 

account in §§ 88-40 of the story told Dionysus, 
by Diocleides — how he had seen by 
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" Speak, slanderer, accursed knave — is this law 
valid or not valid ? Invalid, I imagine, only for this 
reason, — that the operation of the laws must be dated 
from the archonship of Eucleides. So you live, and 
walk about this city, as you little deserve to do ; you 
who, under the democracy, lived by pettifogging, and 
under the oligarchy — lest you should be forced to 
give back all the profits of that trade — became the 
instrument of the Thirty. 

** The truth is, judges, that as I sat here, while he 
accused me, and as I looked at him, I fancied myself 
nothing else than a prisoner at the bar of the Thirty. 
Had this trial been in their time, who would have 
been accusing me ? Was not this man ready to 
accuse, if I had not given him money ? He has 
done it now. And who but Charicles would have 
been cross-examining me ? ' TeU me, Andocides, did 
you go to Deceleia, and enforce the hostile garrison 
on your country's soil?' — *Not L' — *How then? 
You ravaged the territory, and plundered your fellow- 
citizens by land or sea?' — 'Certainly not.' — 'And 
you did not serve in the enemy's fleet, or help to 
level the Long Walls, or to abolish the democracy ? ' 
— * None of these things have I done.' — ' None ? Do 
you think, then, that you will enjoy impunity, or 
escape the death suffered by many others ? ' 

" Can you suppose, judges, that my fate, as your 
champion, would have been other than this, if I had References 
been caught by the Tyrants ? I should have been ddes to 
destroyed by them, as they destroyed many others, hiatwy of 
for having done no wrong to Athens." ^ *^* 

1 De Myst. §§ 99-102. 
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The love of Andocides for narrative, wherever it 
can be introduced, is strikingly seen in his mode of 
handling his legal argument in the speech On the 
Mysteries. Instead of simply citing and interpret- 
ing the enactments upon which he relies, he reviews 
in order the events which led to the enactments being 
made.^ The same tendency appears in his habit of 
drawing illustrations from the early history of Attica. 
These references are in many points loose and con- 
fused. ^ Andocides, however, is hardly a worse 
ofifender in this respect than (for instance) Aeschines ; ^ 
and has more excuse. In the time of Andocides 
written history was a comparatively new invention, 
and most men knew the events even of their grand- 
fathers' days only from hearsay. Nor does the 
apparent inaccuracy of Andocides in regard to earlier 
history affect his authority as a witness for events 
with which he was contemporary. The value of his 
testimony for the years 415-390 is unquestioned. 
Love of Andocides sometimes shows his taste for narrative 

Andocides . • i /• i • i i j • tt * 

forgoesip. m a special form which deserves notice. He is a 
master of shrewd and telling gossip. He diverges 
from the main thread of his argument into anecdotes 
which will amuse his hearers, and either directly 
damage the adversary, or at least strike some chord 
favourable to himself. A part of the speech On the 
Mysteries is, in fact, made up of such stories (§§ 110- 

^ Dt MysL §§ 70-91. § 172, where Miltiades is spoken 

^ Remarks on the historical re- of as alive after Salamis : and %b. 

ferences in De MysL §§ 106-108, and § 174, where the 1000 talents set 

in De Pace, §§ 3-7, will he found in apart in 431 b.c. against special need 

ch. VI., in connexion with these (Thuc. ii. 24) are represented as 

speeches respectively. the total sum then in the Athenian 

' See e.g. Aeschin. De Falsa LegaL treasury. 
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136). Speaking, for instance, of the son of his 
accuser Callias, he reminds the judges that there was 
once a certain Hipponicus at Athens whose house 
was haunted by an avenging spirit— so said the 
children and the women : and the saying came true, 
for the man's son proved a very demon to him. Well, 
the house of Callias is haunted by a fiend of the same 
kind (§§ 130-131). In this trait Andocides resembles 
one, and one only, of the other Greek orators : it is 
precisely the impudent, unscrupulous cleverness of 
Aeschines. There is the same shrewd perception of 
what will raise a laugh or a sneer ; the same adroit- 
ness, unchecked by self-respect, in making a point of 
this kind whenever the opportunity ofifers ; the same 
command of coarse but telling abuse ; the same ability 
and resolution to follow the workings, and profit by 
the prejudices, of low minds. Akin to this taste for proneneas 
gossip IS a certain proneness to sink into low comedy, cidestoiow 
There is a fragment of Andocides, describing the ^™®^y- 
influx of country -people into Athens in 431 B.C., 
which will illustrate this. It has exactly the tone 
of the Achamians : — 

" Never again may we see the colliers coming in 
from the hills to the town — the sheep and oxen and 
the waggons — the poor women and old men — the 
labourers arming themselves ! Never more may we 
eat wild greens and chervil I " ^ 

In passing judgment upon Andocides, it must be Summaiy. 

^ fiil yiip tSoifJbh irore irdXtp ix tQp firfik (Lypia XdxoFa koX exdiMdiKas frt 

6phaif Todt dy^poxein-dt iJKoirras xal ipdyoifiey. Quoted by Suidas, p. 

TTpd^ara kuI fiovs Kcd rd? d/id$ar «ls rb 3327 B, from a scholium on Ar. Ach- 

AirrVf iroU y^aia iroU Tpefffivripovt am. 477 : Sauppe, Fragnu Orait, Or. 

dydpat Kol ipydras i^wTai^fUpovs' p. 166 : Blass, ^nc;^ (Teubner) p. 97. 
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allowed that he possesses neither literary merit nor 
properly oratorical merit which can entitle him to 
rank with the greatest masters of Greek rhetorical 
prose. His language has neither splendour nor a 
refined simplicity ; he is not remarkably acute in 
argument; and, compared with his contemporaries, 
he is singularly without precision in the arrangement 
of his ideas. His extant works present no passage 
conceived in the highest strain of eloquence ; he 
never rises to an impassioned earnestness. On the 
other hand, his naturalness, though not charming, is 
genuine ; he has no mannerisms or affectations ; and 
his speeches have a certain impetus, a certain con- 
fident vigour, which assure readers that they must 
have been still more effective for hearers. The chief 
value of Andocides is historical. But he has also 
real literary value of a certain kind : he excels in 
graphic description. A few of those pictures into 
which he has put all the force of a quick mind — the 
picture of Athens panic-stricken by the sacrilege ^ — 
the scene of miserable perplexity in the prison ^ — the 
patriotic citizen arraigned before the Thirty Tyrants ^ — 
have a vividness which no artist could easily surpass, 
combined with a freshness which a better artist might 
possibly have lost.* 

^ Dt Myst. §§ 43-45. et lacertos : vehemens imprimis in 

' /J. §§ 48-51. reprehendendo, in defendendo se 

' Ih, §§ 70-91. gravis, ad misericordiam erga se 

* Sluiter'sjudgment (£<M^ume«^n- movendam odiumqiie in advorsarios 

docide€te, p. 3) does not show much excitandum plane compositiis, in pro- 

discrimination : — "Atequidem^quan- pon^mdis diiudicandisque argumentis 

quam Andocidi orationem non tribu- ndttilis et aculuSf dictione purus et 

am ratione et arte excultam et poli- eleganSf plenus Attici saporis: ut iure 

tam ; subtilitatem tamen, impetum a Grammaticis in numenim sit 

atque ^avtto/em illius sum admiratus. relatus et inter decern coUocatus 

Arte Lysiae cedit, nervos plures habet principes." 
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Four speeches ascribed to Andocides are extant, 
bearing the titles " On the Mysteries " : "On his 
Return " : " On the Peace with the Lacedaemonians " : 
" Against Alcibiades." The speech On the Mysteries, 
as the chief extant work of its author, stands first in 
the manuscripts and the editions. But the second 
oration relates to an earlier passage in the life of 
Andocides, and may conveniently be considered first 

The speech of Andocides " On his Return " afibrds Speech 
no further internal evidence of its own date than Retum." 
that it was spoken later than 411 and earlier than 
405 RC.^ Blass places it in 409.'^ But a circum- 
stance which he has not noticed seems to us to make 
it almost certain that the speech cannot have been 
delivered later than the summer of 410. Andocides 
lays stress upon the service which he has rendered 
to Athens by securing a supply of com from Cyprus. 

^ Later than 411 — as being a con- raeus is open to corn-ships, § 21. — 

siderable time after the fall of the The notice in [Lys.] in Andoe, § 29 

Four Hundred in June 411, §§ 13- gives no help towards fixing the 

16, etc. : and obviously earlier than date. 
Aegoepotami — since (eg,) the Pei- ' Attigch, Bereds. p. 278. 
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There had been a disappointment about this supply ; 
but he states that he has overcome the difficulty, — 
that fourteen corn-ships will be in the Peiraeus almost 
immediately, and that others are to follow.^ Now 
the event which had made this supply a matter of 
anxiety to Athens was the stoppage of the usual 
importations from the south coast of the Euxine. 
In 411 she had lost the command of the Bosphorus 
by the revolt of Chalcedon, and the command of the 
Hellespont by the revolt of Abydus.'-^ But, in 410, 
the battle of Cyzicus was followed by the re-establish- 
ment of Athenian power in the Propontis and in its 
adjacent straits. The corn-trade of the Euxine once 
more flowed towards Athens ; and, in the autumn of 
410, Agis, from his station at Deceleia, saw with 
despair the multitude of corn-ships which were run- 
ning into the Peiraeus/ The benefit, therefore, for 
which Andocides claims so much credit, would have 
been no great benefit, had it been conferred later 
than the middle of the year 410. The Four Hundred 
were deposed about the middle of June 411; and it 
would have been natural that Andocides should have 
endeavoured to return at least in the course of the 
following year. 

As a speech on a private matter before the public 
assembly, this oration belongs to the same class as 
that which Demosthenes is said to have written for 
Diphilus in support of his claim to be rewarded by 

^ §§ 20-21. c/t Het/Kua irara^^oyra oi)bk» ({^cXos 

' SeeGrote, viit. pp. 171 ff. L *An : ^ « - / i 

^ Xen. Jlellen, i. i. 35, '*A7(f 5i ix ns ffx^oi koI 6d€P 6 jcard ^dXarray 
Trjs AcfceXcfas Idiijif xXoui xoXXd ffirov ffirot ^rjL 
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the State.^ Andocides is charged, in the speech of 
the pseudo-Lysias, with having gained admittance to 
the ecclesia by bribing its presidents.'- It is unneces- 
sary to believe this story. But the emphasis which 
he himself lays on the valuable infonnation which he 
had previously given to the Senate* suggests that, 
without some such recommendation, he would have 
found it difficult to obtain a hearing from the people. 
The object of the speech is to procure the removal 
of certain disabilities under which he was alleged to 
lie. His disclosures in 415 were made under a 
guarantee of immunity from all consequences. But 
the decree of Isotimides, passed soon afterwards, 
excluded from the market-place and from temples all 
" who had committed impiety and who had confessed 
it;" and his enemies maintained that this decree 
appHed to him. 

In the proem he points out the malice or stupidity of Analysis, 
the men who peraist in rejecting the good offices which he 
is anxious to render to Athens ; and refers to the importance 
of the communications which he has made in confidence to 
the Senate (^ 1-4). His so-called crimes — committed in 



^ Tliat is to aay, it is a drifiriyoplay 
but not properly a deliberative speech ; 
not a true avfifiovXevTucds \6yos. 
Dionysius mentions (De DeinareJiOf 
c. 11) a 8rifi7jyopiK6i \6yos MTitten for 
Diphilus, in which the latter urged 
before the ecclesia liis own claim 
to certain public honours {SutpeaL), 
Dionysius thinks that this must 
have been written by Demosthenes, 
not by Deinarchus. Cf. Sauppe, 
Froffin, Oratt. Gr, p. 251. 

^ [Lys.] in Andoc. § 29, Kara- 
TXei^aaf 8i iKcWev devpo €li dT^fMKparlay 



eli riiif iavrov ir6Xiv rotf /lip trpurd- 
v€<n¥ iSuKC "xjriifiaTa Iva airrbv irpoff' 
aydyoi€v ivOddCf Vfi^U 3' a&rbw i^\d- 
care ix r^f irbXetoi, 

' Audoc. De Red, § 19, ^/toi toIpvu 
rk fikv IjdTf Trewpayfiiya crxf^^" ti 

re Kol iiSrj irparr6yL€va 6.v6p€t iffiutv 
iretrraKSffioi iv diropprfyTi^ ftrocrif, jj 
^ovX-fi. The words duSpes Trem-cucd- 
aioi deserve notice as a clever rhetori- 
cal touch : they imply a congratula- 
tion on the recent abolition of the 
Senate of Four Hundred. 
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" youth " and " folly " — are, he contends, his misfortunes. 

For the disclosures which he was driven to make five years 

before he deserves pity — nay, gratitude — ^rather than hatred 

(^ 5-9). 
/ He then speaks of his life in exile; of his services to 

the anny at Samos in 411 ; of his return to Athens in 
the time of the Four Hundred; and of his imprisonment 
at the instance of Peisander, who denounced him as the 
friend of the democracy (^ 10-16). Statesmen and gene- 
rals serve the State at the State's expense ; he has served 
it at his own charge. Nor has the end of these services 
been yet seen. The people will be soon in possession of the 
secrets which he has imparted to the Senate ; and will soon 
see supplies of com, procured by his intercession, enter the 
Peiraeus (^ 17-21). In return for so much, he asks but 
one small boon — the observance of the promise of impunity 
under which he originally laid his information, but which 
was afterwards withdrawn through the influence of his 
enemies (§§ 22-23). / 

The peroration opens with a singidar argument. When 
a man makes a mistake, it is not his body's fault : the 
blame rests with his mind. But he, since he made his 
mistake, has got a new mind. All that remains, therefore, 
of the old Andocides is his unoflTending body (§ 24). As 
he was condemned on account of his former deeds, he ought 
now to be welcomed for his recent deeds. His family has 
ever been patriotic; his great-grandfather fought against 
the Peisistratidae ; he, too, is a friend of the people. The 
people, he well knows, are not to blame for the breach of 
faith with him ; they were persuaded to it by the same 
advisers who persuaded them to tolerate an oligarchy. They 
have repented of the oligarchy ; let them repent also of the 
unjust sentence (^ 25-28). 

Remarks. There is a striking contrast between this defence 
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before the ecclesia and that which Andocides made on 

the same charges, some eleven years later, before a 

law-court There he flatly denies that he is in any 

degree guilty; he turns upon his adversaries with 

invective and ridicule; he carries the whole matter 

with a high hand, speaking in a thoroughly confident 

tone, and giving free play to his lively powers of 

narration. Here it is quite otherwise. He speaks 

with humility and remorse of the " folly " — the 

** madness " of his youth ; he complains feelingly of 

the persecution which he has sufifered; he implores, 

in return for constant devotion to the interests of 

Athens, just one favour — a little favour, which will 

give his countrymen no trouble, but which will be 

to him a great joy. In 399 he is defiant; in 410 

he is almost abject. In 410 the traces of guilt to 

which his enemies pointed were still fresh. Before 

his next speech was spoken, they had been dimmed, 

not by lapse of time only, but by that great wave 

of trouble which swept over Athens in 405, and 

which left all older memories faint in comparison with 

the memory of the Thirty Tyrants. Andocides the 

wealthy choregus, the president of the sacred mission, 

the steward of the sacred treasure, supported on his 

trial by popular politicians and by advocates chosen 

from his tribe, was a different person from the 

anxious suitor who, in the speech On his Ketum, 

implored, but could not obtain tolerance. 

In the style of the speech there is little to remark 
except that its difference from that of the speech On 
the Mysteries exactly corresponds with the difference 
of tone. There the orator is difiuse, careless, lively ; 
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here he is more compact — for he dared not treat a 
hostile assembly to long stories — more artificial — and 
decidedly more dull. Once only does the dramatic 
force of his natural style flash out — where he 
describes his appearance before the Council of the 
Four Hundred. " Some of the Four Hundred learned 
that I had arrived ; sought me at once ; seized me ; 
and brought me before the Council. In an instant 
Peisander was at my side : — ' Senators, I impeach 
this man for bringing corn and oar-spars to the 
enemy'" (§14). 
Speech j^ The cveuts with which the speech On the Mysteries 
Mysteries. ' is counccted havc been related in the life of Andocides. 
After his return to Athens (probably early in 402 
B.C.), under favour of the general amnesty which 
followed the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants, he had 
spent three years in the discharge of various public 
offices. At length, in 399 B.C., his enemies renewed 
their attack. During the festival of the Great 
Mysteries, which Andocides attended, in the autumn 
of that year, Cephisius laid an information against 
him before the Archon Basileus. 
Mode of Some obscurity hangs over the form of the ac- 

c^ure!^ cusation ; we will give the account of it which appears 
most probable. When, in 415 B.C., Andocides made 
his disclosures, he did so on the guarantee of impunity 
(aSe^) which a special decree of the ecclesia had given 
to all who should inform. Subsequently, however, 
Isotimides proposed and carried a decree that all xvho 
had committed impiety and had confessed it should 
be excluded from the market-place and from the 
temples. The enemies of Andocides maintained that 
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he came under this decree. This was the immediate 
cause of his quitting Athens in 415. In 410 he 
was unsuccessful in applying to have the sentence of 
disfranchisement cancelled. On his return in 402, 
however, nothing had been said at first about his 
disabilities. 

His accusers now contended that he had broken 
the decree of Isotimides by attending the Mystejries 
and entering the Eleusinian Temple. To attend the 
festival or enter the temple unlawfully would, of 
course, be an impiety. The information which they 
laid against him charged him, therefore, on this 
ground, with impiety. It was an evSei^if; aae^eCa^. 
But, in order to prove it, it was necessary to show 
that he came under the decree of Isotimides. It was 
necessary to show that he had committed impiety, 
as well as given information, in 415 B.c. 

His defence is therefore directed to showing, in 
the first place, that he had not committed impiety 
at that time either by profaning the Mysteries or 
by mutilating the Hermae. The speech takes its 
ordinary title from the fact that the Mysteries form 
one of its prominent topics. But a more general 
title would have better described the range of its 
contents. It might have been more fitly called a 
Defence on a Charge of Impiety. 

This view of the matter explains some difiiculties. 
Andocides says {de MysL § 71), "Cephisius has 
informed against me according to the existing law, 
but bases his accusation on the decree of Isotimides." 
That is, Cephisius laid against Andocides an ordinary 
evSei^if; aae^ela^. But the charge of aae^euL rested 

VOL. I I 
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on the assumption that he had broken the decree 
of Isotimides. He was not directly charged either 
with profaning the Mysteries or with mutilating 
the Hermae ; his guilt in one or both of these 
matters was assumed He proceeds to prove that 
this assumption is groundless; and that, therefore, 
the decree does not apply to him.^ 

The charge, like all connected with religion, was 
brought into court by the Archon Basileus. Since 
details connected with the Mysteries might be put 
in evidence, the judges were chosen exclusively from 
the initiated of the higher grade.- Cephisius, the 
chief accmser,' was assisted by Mel6tus, who had 
been implicated in the murder of Leon under the 
Thirty,* and by Epichares, who had been a member of 
their government.^ On the same side were Callias® 
and Agyrrhius," each of whom had a private quarrel 
with the accused. Andocides was supported by 
Anytus and Cephalus, both politicians of mark, and 
both popular for the part which they had taken 
in the restoration of the democracy.* Advocates 



* Blass says: ** Eephisios, der als 
Hauptklager auch die Hauptiede 
hielt, hatte nach Andokides seine 
Anklage gegriindet auf das Psephisma 
des Isotimides." {Ail. Bereds, p. 
300.) This statement, though sub- 
stantially true, is not calculated to 
convey a clear idea of the form in 
which the accusation was preferred. 
Andocides was not simply accused of 
usurping certain rights which the 
decree of Isotimides had taken from 
him. Th|kt would have been an 
Mti^is drifilas. He was accused 
specifically of impiety — the result of 
usurping such rights: it was an 



ipd€i^is dat^elai. Thus alone can 
we understand why the cause was 
brought into court by the Archon 
Basileus ; and why death was the 
penalty. (Cf. de Myst, § 146 : [Lys.] 
in Andoc § 55.) 

^ § 29 o2 fufivrffidifoi : § 31 fufjuunjade 
Koi hafidxare roiy Oeoiy rd iepd. 

» § 71. M 94. s § 95 

« ^ 110-131. " §§ 132-136. 

* § 150. For Anytus, see Xen. 
ffelUn, II. 3 §§ 42, 44 : for Cephalun, 
Demosth. de Cor, § 219. 
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chosen for him by his tribesmen were also in court. 
It is remarkable if, as there is reason to believe, two 
men engaged on different sides in this trial were, in 
the same year, united in preferring a more famous 
charge of impiety. Anytus undoubtedly, Meletus^ 
probably, was the accuser of Socrates. 

The speech On the Mysteries falls into three 
main divisions. In the first, Andocides shows his 
innocence in regard to the events of 415 B.c. In the 
second he shows that, in any case, the decree of 
Isotimides is now obsolete. In the third he deals 
with a number of minor topics. 



I. S 1-69 

1. {Proem.) §§ 1-7. Andocides dwells on the rancour Analysis, 
of his enemies ; insists on the fact of his having remained 

to stand his trial — instead of withdrawing to his property 
in Cyprus — as a proof of a good conscience ; and appeals to 
the judges.^ 

2. §§ 8—10. He is perplexed as to what topic of his 
defence he shall first approach. After a fresh appeal to 



^ Mel^tus is mentioned in §§ 12 f., 
35, 63, 94. He was a partisan of 
the Thirty (§ 94), and is clearly 
identical with the MelStus who went 
to Sparta as one of the envoys of the 
Town Party in 403 to discuss the 
terms of peace between the Town 
and the Peiraeus (Xen. Hellen, ii. 4 
§ 36). All this agrees with what is 
known about the age of the Meletus 
who accused Socrates. See the article 
by Mr. Philip Smith in the Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Biography. 

' Parts of this proem, viz. § 1 to 
the words iroXXo^ X^yovs xouioBaif 
and §§ 6, 7 alrovtuu oSr — ixoOinrrt 
diroKoyovfihov occur, slightly varied, 
in Lysias de bonis Aristophanis, §§ 



2-5. Spengel and Blass believe that 
both Andocides and Lysias used a 
proem written by some third person ; 
Andocides interpolating in it some 
matter of his own. It is true that 
the transition from § 5 to § 6 in the 
speech of Andocides is harsh, as if a 
patch had been made ; but the transi- 
tion from § 3 to § 4 is hardly less 
harsh, as Blass himself observes ; 
indeed he suggests that a second 
borrowed proem may have been used 
there ; but this is improbable. I 
should prefer to suppose that the 
whole proem is the work of Ando- 
cides himself, and that Lysias (whose 
speech belongs to 387 b.c.) abridged 
it 



/, 
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the judges he resolves to begin with the facts relating to 
the Mysteries. 

3. §§ 11—33. The Mysteries Case, He neither pro- 
faned them himself, nor informed against others as having 
profaned them. Four persons, on four distinct occasions, 
did, in fact, so inform : viz. — (i) Pythonicus, who produced 
the slave Andromachus, § 11: (ii) Teucrus, § 15: (iii) 
Agariste, §16: (iv) Lydus, § 1 7. Lydus implicated Leogoras 
the father of Andocides. Leogoras, however, not only 
cleared himself, but got a verdict in an action which he 
brought against the senator Speusippus, ^ 17, 18. (This 
occasions a parenthesis, in which Andocides defends himself 
against the imputation of having denoimced his father and 
relations: ^ 19-24.) The largest reward for information 
(jiijvvTpa) was adjudged to Andromachus; the second, to 
Teucrus: §§ 27, 28. Andocides calls upon the judges to 
recognise his innocence as regards the Mysteries : §§ 
29-33. 

4. §§ 34—69. The Hermae Case, In this matter the 
chief informants were (i) Teucrus: §§ 34—35 : (ii) Dioclei- 
des, whose allegations caused a general panic: ^ 36-46: 
(iii) Andocides himself. The circumstances, motives and 
results of his disclosure are stated at length : ^ 47-69. ^ 

II. S 70-91 

It is argued that the decree of Isotimides is now void, 
because it has been cancelled by subsequent decrees, laws 
and oaths, §§ 70-72. These are next enumerated, as 
follows. 

1. ^ 73-79. During the siege of Athens by the 
Lacedaemonians in 405 B.C. the decree of Patrocleides was 
passed, reinstating all the disfranchised. 

2. § 80. After the truce with Sparta in 404, when the 
Thirty Tyrants were established, all exiles received free per- 
mission to return. 
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3. § 81. After the expulsion of the Thirty in 403 a 
general amnesty was proclaimed. 

4. §§ 82-89. At the same time, in accordance with the 
decree of Tisamenus, a revision of the laws was ordered. 
This revision having been completed, four new general laws 
(vofioi) were passed : — viz. (i) That no " unwritten " law 
should have force : (ii) That no decree ('^^icr/ia) of ecclesia 
or senate should overrule a law (vofiosi) : (iii) That no law 
should be made against an individual (eV avBpi, § 87) : (iv) 
That decisions of judges or arbiters, pronounced under the 
former democracy, should remain valid ; but that, in future, 
all decisions should be based on the code as revised in the 
archonship of Eucleides in 403 B.C. [This is expressed by 
the phrase j^/wjcr^ae vofioi^ air Ev/eXetSoi; ap'xpvro^, § 87.] 

5. ^ 90, 91. Returning to the subject of § 81, Ando- 
cides recalls the terms of the oath of amnesty taken in 
403 B.C. He then quotes the official oath of Senators and 
the oflBcial oath of Judges. 

III. §§ 92-150 (end). 

1. ^ 92-105. He shows that, if the amnesty is to be 
violated in his case, it may be violated to the cost of others 
also. The accusers, Cephisius, MelStus, and Epichares, as 
well as others, would, in various ways, be liable to punish- 
ment. 

2. ^ 106-109. He illustrates the good effect of general 
amnesties by two examples from the history of Athens : — 
(i) the moderation shown after the expulsion of the Peisi- 
stratidae ; (ii) an amnesty in the time of the Pei'sian Wars. 

3. ^ 110-136. He answers a charge made against him 
by Callias. Callias asserted that Andocides, terrified by the 
accusation hanging over him, had laid a suppliant's bough 
(lK€Tr)pla) on the altar in the temple at Eleusis during the 
festival of the Great Mysteries. To take sanctuary, or to 
place a symbol of supplication, in that temple at that season. 
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was a capital offence (as implying the approach of guilt to 
the temple at a holy season). Andocides explains the motive 
of this false charga Callias was seeking for his son an 
heiress whose hand was claimed by Andocides (§§110-123). 
This leads to a digression about a scandal connected with 
the birth of this son (§§124-131). He then attacks the 
abettors of Callias in this slander — especially Agyrrhius, a 
fraudulent tax-farmer who had a grudge against Andocides 
(§§ 132-136). 

4. §§137-139. He ridicules the assertion made by 
the accuser, that the gods must have preserved so great a 
traveller from the dangers of the sea because they reserved 
him for the hemlock. 

5. §§ 140-150. Peroration, on three topics chiefly: — 
(i) the credit which Athens has gained by her policy of 
amnesties — credit which the judges are bound to sustain : 
(ii) the public services of the ancestors of Andocides : (iii) 
his own opportunities for usefulness to the State hereafter, 
if he is acquitted. 

Andocides was acquitted. Before speaking of the 
method and style of his speech, it is due to its great 
historical interest to notice some of the disputed 
statements of fact which it contains. 
Historical 1. Does the speech represent that account of his 

the Speech, own couduct which Audocidcs gave in 415 when he 
made his disclosures before the Council of Four Hun- 
dred ? Next — had he, as a matter of fact, taken part 
in the mutilation of the Hennae ? These two ques- 
tions have been shortly discussed in Chapter iv.^ 
Some reasons are there suggested for believing (1) 
that, in 415, Andocides had criminated himself as 
well as others : (2) that he was, in fact, innocent. 

» p. 75. 
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2. In § 11 Pythonicus, who brought forward the 
evidence of the slave Andromachus, is named as the 
first denouncer of Alcibiades. " Some resident-aliens 
and slaves in attendance on their masters " (a^oXotJ^oi/) 
are said by Thucydides (vi. 28) to have been the first 
accusers ; and Plutarch adds that these were brought 
forward by Androcles. Androcles is mentioned by 
Andocides only in § 27, as claiming the reward 
(fi'qvvTpa) from the Senate. In order to reconcile 
Andocides with Thucydides, it must be supposed 
either (1) that the "resident-aliens and slaves" of 
Thucydides (vi. 28) were the witnesses of Pythonicus, 
and not, as Plutarch states {Alcib. 19), of Androcles : 
or (2) that they were the witnesses, some of Python- 
icus, some of Androcles ; and that those brought 
forward by Androcles did not criminate Alcibiades, 
although Androcles afterwards found witnesses who 
did so. The former supposition, which makes Plu- 
tarch inaccurate, seems the most likely. 

3- In § 13 it is stated that, on Pythonicus making 
his accusations, Polystratus was at once arrested and 
executed, and that the other accused persons fled. 
It is certain, as Grote ^ observes, that Alcibiades was 
accused, but neither fled nor was brought to trial ; 
and it would seem more probable, therefore, that the 
charge was dropped, for the time, in reference to the 
others also. On this point, however, it does not seem 
necessary to assume inapcuracy in Andocides. The 
position of Alcibiades, as a commander of the expedi- 
tion on which the hopes of the people were set and 
which was about to sail, was wholly exceptional. 

* Hist, Or. III. p. 243. 
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The evidence against him may also have been of a 
different nature. 

4. In § 13 there is an oversight. Among those 
denounced by Pythonicus was Panaetius. And it is 
said that all persons so denounced— except Polystratus, 
who was put to death — fled. But in § 68 Panaetius 
appears as leaving Athens in consequence of the later 
denunciation of Andocides. As the list in § 13 con- 
tains ten names in all, the speaker might easily have 
made a mistake about one of the number. Or the 
evidence against Panaetius — who is named last of the 
ten — ^may have been so weak that he was acquitted 
upon this first charge. 

5. In § 34 it is said that some of the persons 
accused by Teucrus were put to death. To this Mr. 
Grote^ opposes the feet that Thucydides (vi. 60) 
names as having suffered death only some of those 
who were denounced by Andocides. It seems unsafe, 
however, to conclude that the orator has made a 
wrong statement. The language of Thuc. vx 53, 
^XXa/i^ayoirrev Karkhow^ hardly warrants the inference 
that imprisonment was the utmost rigour used in other 
cases. The statement of Andocides in § 34 is inci- 
dentally confirmed by the words which he ascribes to 
Charmides in § 49. 

6. In § 38 Andocides quotes, without comment, 
the statement of Diocleides that he had seen the faces 
of some of the conspirators by the light of a full moon. 
Now Plutarch says that one of the informers (he does 
not give the name), being asked how he had recog- 
nised the faces of the mutilators, answered, '' by the 

* HitL Gr. Til. 268. 
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light of the moon " ; and was thus convicted of false- 
hood, it having been new moon on the night in ques- 
tion.^ Diodorus (xiii. 2) tells the same story, without 
mentioning any name ; but his account does not 
apply to Diocleides. Mr. Grote is unquestionably 
right in treating the new-moon story as a later fiction.^ 
Andocides would not have failed to notice so fatal a 
slip on the part of Diocleides ; nor is it likely that 
the informer would have made it. 

7. In § 1 7 the action brought by Leogoras against 
Speusippus is mentioned directly after the evidence 
of Lydus. But it should be observed that it is 
mentioned parenthetically; and that the indefinite 
KanreLTa does not fix its date at all. Leogoras was in 
the prison with his son (§ 50) ; and the action was 
doubtless not brought until after the disclosures of 
Andocides. 

8. In § 45 the panic, during which the citizens 
kept watch under arms through the night, is placed 
in immediate connection with the informations of 
Diocleides, who caused this panic by representing 
the plot as widely spread. It is said, also, that the 
Boeotians took advantage of the alarm at Athens 
to march to the frontier. Now Thucydides (vi. 60) 
states that, during one night an armed body of 
citizens garrisoned the Theseion; but he puts this 
after the disclosures of Andocides, and connects it 
with the appearance of a Spartan force at the isthmus. 
Bishop Thirl wall justly remarks that, unless there were 

' Plut. Ale. c. 20, efs 5* airrdiv toO jraprdsy injs xai Waj oCtrrit tfre 
ipurrdjfuvoi 5tws tA irp6<r(aTa rQv raOr' iBparo. 
ipfioKOTTiSCn^ yvwplff€i€, koX dTOKpivd- ^ Hiat Or. vii. p. 271. 
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two or more occasions on which the citizens kept armed 
watch, Andocides, who goes into minute detail, is more 
likely than Thucydides to be right about the time of it.^ 
9. In § 106 the expulsion from Athens of the 
tyrants-that is Hippias and his adherents-is 
described as following upon a battle fought eVl IlaX- 
Xi;!//^), which seems to mean " at the Pallenion," the 
temple of Athena Pallenis at Pallene, about 10 miles 
E.N.E. of Athens.* Now it was near this temple that 
Peisistratus, on his third return, won the victory 
which led to the final establishment of his tyranny, 
probably in 545 B.C.* But no battle at the same 
spot, or anywhere near it, is mentioned by any 
other authority in connexion with the expulsion of 
the Peisistratidae. According to Herodotus, the 
Lacedaemonians sent, in 510, an expedition under 
Cleomenes. Cleomenes, on entering Attica from 
the isthmus, met and routed the Thessalian cavalry 
of Hippias ; advanced to Athens ; and besieged the 
Peisistratidae, who presently capitulated/ Herodotus 
and Andocides can be reconciled only by supposing 
that the account of Herodotus is incomplete.^ It 



^ HiA. Or, III. p. 499 (appendix 
III. to ch. XXV. ). 

^ Professor Rawlinson, in the 
Journal of Philology^ Vol. i. No. 2, 
p. 25, questions whether the HaX- 
\fjlifi,ov of Andocides means the temple 
of Athena at Pallene. The proper 
name of that temple was, he thinks, 
"the Pallenis." It appears to me, 
as I Iiave endeavoured to show 
{Jmim. PhiloL Vol. ii. No. 3, p. 48), 
that HaXXijr^s is always the epithet 
of the goddess, not the name of the 
temple. I believe HaXXi^nor to be 
identical with what Herodotus (i. 62) 



calls HaXXijWdof *A0rfpalrii ip6v. 

* This is the date fixed on by 
Curtius (ffist. Or. Vol. i. p. 359 tr. 
Ward). Clinton {F. ff. ii. p. 202) 
thinks 537 more probable. 

* Her. V. 64. 

^ Professor Rawlinson thinks that 
there was a second battle (after that 
won by Cleomenes on entering 
Attica), in which the Alcmaeonidae 
and the other exiles fought on the 
Spar^n side ; and this battle, he 
suggests, may have been fought near 
Pallene {Joum, PhiL i. 2. pp. 25 
ff.). 
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seems more probable, however, that Andocides has 
confused the scene of a battle won by Peisistratus 
with the scene of a battle lost by the Peisistratidae.^ 

10. In § 107 it is said that when, later, the 
Persian king made an expedition against Greece, the 
Athenians recalled those who had been banished, and 
reinstated those who had been disfranchised, when 
the tyrants were expelled. No such amnesty is re- 
corded in connexion with the first Persian invasion in 
490 ; but Plutarch mentions such a measure as having 
been passed shortly before the battle of Salamis in 
480.^ Now the Persian invasion in 490 was under- 
taken for the purpose of restoring Hippias ; and the 
invasion in 480 was undertaken partly at the instance 
of his family. Men (or their descendants) who had 
been banished or disfranchised in 510 would certainly 
not have been restored to Athenian citizenship in 490 
or 480. Andocides seems, then, to have remembered 
vaguely that an act of amnesty was passed at Athens 
on some occasion during the Persian wars ; to have 
placed this act in 490 instead of 480 ; and to have 
represented it as passed in favour of the very persons 
who would probably have been excluded from it. 

11. In § 107 it is said of the Athenians: — 
'*They resolved to meet the barbarians at Marathon. 
. . . They fought and conquered ; they freed Greece 
and saved their country. And having done so great 
a deed, they thought it not meet to bear malice 

^ The view that the battle de- worth, Athens and AUica, p. 198 

scribed by Andocides as fought iwl note: Thirl wall, Htat Or. il. p. 80 

lIoXXijW^; is identical with that men- not€: Grote, Hist. Or. iv. p. 165 

tioned in Herod, v. 64 is held by note, 

Slniter, Xerf. Andoc. p. 6: Words- ^ Pint. Them. c. 11. 
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against any one for the past. Therefore, although 
through these things they entered upon their city 
desolate, their temples in ashes, their walls and houses 
in i^ins, yet by concord they achieved the empire of 
Greece," etc. From this passage Valckenar,^ Sluiter 
and Grote infer that Andocides has transferred the 
burning of Athens by Xerxes in 480 to the first 
invasion in 490. This is hardly a necessary inference. 
Andocides is speaking of the struggle with Persia — 
extending from 490 to 479 — ^as a whole. He names 
Marathon : he does not name Salamis or Plataea. 
He merely says that, after the Athenians had " freed 
Greece," they came back to find their city in 
ruins.^ 
Arrange- It is impossiUc to read the speech On the 

ment and , , , . 

Style of Mysteries without feeling that, as a whole, it is 

the speech. /• -i • • r • i i /• mi 

powerful in spite of some evident defects. Ine 
arrangement is best in what we have called the first 
division (§§ 1-69), which deals with two distinct 
groups of facts, those relating to the Mysteries case 
and those relating to the Hermae case. These facts 
are stated in an order which is, on the whole, clear 
and natural, though not free from the parentheses of 
which Andocides was so fond, and of which sections 
19-24 form an example. Less praise is due to the 
second part of the speech (§§ 70-91), devoted to the 
various enactments which had made the decree of 

• 

' See Valckenar's note, quoted and Xerxis gesta. Hie urbera incendio 

endorsed by Sluiter, Lect, Andoe. p. delevit, non ille. Nihil magis est 

48, and by Grote, iv. p. 165 n. : — manifestum quam di versa ab oratore 

"Confundero videtur Andocides confundi." 

diversissima : Persica sub Miltiade * See the Journal of Philology ^ 

et Dario et victoriam Marathoniam, Vol. I. No. 1, p. 165, for a discussion 

qiiaeque evenere sub Theniistocle, of this ^Mtssage. 
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Isotimides obsolete. It is at once full and obscure, 
giving needless, and withholding necessary, details. 
The third part (§§ 92-end) is a mere string of topics, 
unconnected with each other, and but slightly con- 
nected with the case. This confused appendix to the 
real defence is, however, significant. It shows the 
anxiety of Andocides to make the judges understand 
the rancorous personal feeling of his enemies ; an 
anxiety natural in a man who for sixteen years had 
been pursued by unproved accusations. The passages 
about Callias and Agyrrhius probably had a stronger 
effect upon the court than any conventional appeal to 
compassion would have produced. 

As regards style, the language of the speech is 
thoroughly unaffected and easy, plain without studied 
avoidance of ornament, and rising at the right places 
— as when he speaks of the old victories of freedom 
(§§ 106-109), and in the peroration (§§ 140-150). 
But the great merit of the composition is its pictur- 
esqueness, its variety and life. The scene in the 
prison (§§ 48-53) and the description of the panic at 
Athens (§§ 43-45) are perhaps the best passages in 
this respect. If Andocides had not many rhetorical 
accomplishments, he certainly had perception of 
character, and the knack of describing it. Diocleides 
bargaining with Euphemus (§ 40) — Charmides ex- 
horting Andocides to save the prisoners (§§ 49, 50) 
— Peisander urging that Mantitheus and Aphepsion 
should be put on the rack (§ 43) — are well given in a 

few vivid touches. Speech On 

the Pe&ce 

The speech On the Peace with the Lacedae- with the 

IjQced&e* 

monians belongs, as has been noticed in a former monians. 
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chapter/ to the year 390. Athens, Thebes, Corinth 
and Argos had then been four years at war with 
Sparta. Andocides had just returned from an 
embassy to Sparta with a view to pelace. The terms 
proposed by the Lacedaemonians were, as regarded 
Athens, permission to retain her walls and ships, 
and the restoration of Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros. 
The orator, speaking in debate in the ecclesia, urges 
that these terms should be accepted. 

Analysis. The opponents of peace contend that peace with 

Lacedaemon is fraught with danger to the democracy 
(S 1-2). He meets this objection by instancing a number 
of cases in which peace with Sparta, so far from injuring 
the Athenian democracy, was productive of the greatest 
advantage to it. He cites (1) a peace with Sparta nego- 
tiated by Miltiades during a war in Euboea : ^3-5. (2) 
The Thirty Years' Truce, 445 B.C. : §§ 6-7. (3) The Peace 
of Nicias, 421 B.c. : ^ 8, 9. — The compulsory truce with 
Sparta in 404, followed by the establishment of the Thirty 
Tyrants, was not, properly speaking, a peace at all ; and is 
therefore no exception to the rule that peace with Sparta 
has always been found salutary (^ 10-12). 

There is no good reason for continuing the war. The 
claims of Athens have now been recognised ; the Boeotians 
desire peace ; the hope of finally crushing Sparta is idle 
(^ 13-16). Athens is the power which gains most by the 
peace now proposed (^ 17-23). If Boeotia makes peace, 
Athens will be left with one weak aUy, Corinth, and another 
who is a positive encumbrance — selfish Argos (^24—27). 
Athens must not, here, prefer weak friends, as formerly she 
preferred Amorges to Xerxes II. ; Egesta to Syracuse ; Argos 
to Sparta (^ 28-32). The speaker goes on to notice a 
variety of objections to the peace. Some say that walls 

* Oh. IV. p. 82. 
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and ships are not money, and wish to recover their pro- 
perty abroad \Ta (r^kr^p avr&v t^9 vTrepopia^, § 36] which 
was lost when the Athenian empire fell. But such men 
ought to remember that walls and ships were just the means 
by which the empire was won in the first instance 
(M 33-39). 

In a peroration the assembly is reminded that the 
decision rests wholly with it ; Argive and Corinthian envoys 
have come urging war; Spartan envoys, ofifering peace. 
The true plenipotentiaries are not the ambassadors, but 
those who vote in the ecclesia (^ 40, 41).^ 

According to the author of the Argument, the Question of 

authen- 

speech On the Peace was judged spurious by ticity. 
Dionysius ^ and Harpocration also doubted its 
authenticity.* Among modern critics, Taylor* and 
Markland^ are the chief who have taken the same 
view ; but they have a majority of opinions against 
them.*^ Probably the suspicions of Dionysius, like 
those of Taylor, arose mainly from the diflSculties of 
the historical passage (§§ 3-6) ; and from the fact 
that this passage is found, slightly modified, in the 
speech of Aeschines On the Embassy. 

It is said in §§ 3-5 that, when the Athenians Historical 

1T1 ' -n ^ i) ^ ' ^ t* difficulties. 

" had the war in Euboea — bemg then masters ot 
Megara, Troezen and Pegae — Miltiades, son of Cimon, 
who had been ostracised, was recalled, and was 
sent to treat for peace at Sparta. A peace was 

^ T/>e(r/3evrdf 0^ xdrraf ^^laf iifuU ^ Ad Aeschin. De Falsa Legal, p. 

oi Tpitrpeit iroioviup, 302. 

> Auct. Argum. ad fin, b Hk Ato- ' Sluitor, Led, Andoc. c. x. p. 

..UcTiOf rdOa. eW X^i rbv Xlryor. ^05, and Valckenar quoted there : 

Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Or. Oraec. 

» He quotes it thrice, but always ^q^^ VoL i. p. 326) ; Wesseler ad 

with the addition e/ Tn^ioi. jy^^ gjc. xii. c. 8 ; and Blass, AU. 

* Lectiones Lysiacae, c. vi. (Vol. Bereds. p. 322, are among the de- 

II. p. 260, ed. Reiske). fenders of the speech as authentic. 
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concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty 
years ; ^ and was observed on both sides for thirteen 
years. During this peace the Peiraeus was fortified 
(478 B.C.), and the Northern Long Wall was built 
(457 B.C.). Now (1) the only recorded war of 
Athens in which Euboea was concerned, during the 
life of Miltiades, was circ. 509 B.C., when the Chal- 
cidians were defeated and their territory given to the 
first cleruchs. (2) Megara, Troezen and Pegae were 
not included in the Athenian alliance until long after 
478 B.C. (3) Miltiades was never ostracised ; having 
been sent to the Chersonese before the invention of 
ostracism by Cleisthenes. (4) No such peace as that 
spoken of is known; though in 491, an Athenian 
embassy went to Sparta with a different object — to 
denounce the medism of the Aeginetans.^ Most 
critics have assumed that Andocides refers to the Five 
Years' Truce between Athens and Sparta, concluded 
in 450 B.C., mainly through the influence of Cimon, 
son of Miltiades ; and that he names the father instead 
of the son.* But all agree that the passage as it 
stands is full of inaccuracies, and can be reconciled 
with history only by conjectural emendation.* 

Again, in § 6 it is said that Athens having been 
plunged into war by the Aeginetans, and having 
done and suffered much evil, at last concluded the 

^ Taylor, correcting Andocides c. 8, p. 267 ; and adopted by Grote, 

from Aeschin. Dt Fals, Legal, § v. p. 453, note 8. For the Five Years* 

172, reads TewHiKwra for xA^rf : and Tnice Clinton gives the date 450, 

so Blass. which I take : Grote, 452 : Curtius 

2 Her. VI. 49. (Hist Or. u, p. 402 tr. Ward) 451- 

^ This view, briefly stated by 450. 

Sluiter, Lectiones Andoddetu, c. x. ** Cf. Curtius, ffisL Gr. Vol. ii. 

p. 135, is discussed and approved by p. 412 (tr. Ward) : Grote, v. pp. 

Clinton, Fasti Ifellen, Vol. ii. Append. 455-464. 
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Thirty Years' Peace with Sparta (445 B.c.) The 
impression conveyed by this statement is wrong. 
The war between Athens and Aegina began about 
458, and ended in 455 with the reduction of Aegina. 
In 450 Athens and Sparta made a truce for five 
years. A new train of events began with the revolu- 
tion in Boeotia in 447, followed by the revolt of 
Megara and Euboea; and it was this which led up 
to the peace of 445 B.O. 

These inaccuracies are in regard only to the 
earlier history of Athens : and the undoubtedly 
genuine speech On the Mysteries contains allusions 
which are no less inaccurate. In regard to con- 
temporary events the speaker makes no statement 
which can be shown to be incorrect : and on one 
point — the position of Argos at the time — he is 
incidentally confirmed in a striking manner by 
Xenophon.^ A forger would have studied the early 
history with more care, and would not have known 



^ The speech On the Peace speaks 
of the Argives as having "made a 
peace on their own account" which 
prot^ted their territory : § 27 ojJroi 

oit rap^owrtr ifiToKefuiv, Now Xeno- 
phon tells us that in 392 the Corinth- 
ian government had formed a close 
alliance with Argos. The boundary - 
stones between the territories were 
taken up ; an Argive garrison held 
the citadel of Corinth ; and the very 
name of Corinth was changed to 
Aigos (Hdlen. iv. 4-6). In 391 
Agesilaus had ravaged the Argive 
territory before taking Lechaeum 
{HelL IV. 4-19). The next year, 
399, OL 97. 3, was the year of the 
Isthmia. The Argives assumed the 
presidency of the festival, and offered 

VOL. I 



the sacrifice to Poseidon, on the 
ground that "Argos was Corinth" 
— (is "Apyovi rrji Kof^wOov HifTos {Hell. 
IV. 5. 1). Consequently they claimed 
the privilege of the Sacred Month 
{Icpofiriwla) for Ai^lis. And so, pre- 
cisely in the year 390, to which we 
saw that the speech On the Peace 
belongs, it was true that the Argive 
territory enjoyed a special immunity. 
This had not been the case in 391 ; 
nor was it any longer the case in 388 
(the next Isthmian year), when 
Agesipolis asked Zeus at Olympia 
and Apollo at Delphi whether he 
was bound to respect this fictitious 
extension of the Upofirivla — was ab- 
solved by the gods from respecting 
it — and ravaged Argolis {B. iv. 7. 
2). 

K 
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P48»ge the details of the particular situation so well. But 
Andocides how does it happen that the whole historical passage 
chines. (§§ 3-12) Tcappcars, with modifications, in the 
speech of Aeschines On the Embassy ? ^ Either Aes- 
chines copied this speech, or a later writer copied 
the speech of Aeschines. There can be little doubt 
that the . former was the case. Andocides, grand- 
father of the orator, is mentioned in the speech On 
the Peace * as a member of the embassy to Sparta in 
445 B.C. In the speech of Aeschines* he is named 
as chief of that embassy. This Andocides — an obscure 
member, if he was a member, of the embassy which, 
according to Diodorus,* was led by Callias and Chares 
— would not have been named at all except by his 
own grandson. Again, there are traces in Aeschines 
of condensation — not always intelligent — from the 
speech On the Peace. Thus the latter* says (re- 
ferring to the years before the Peloponnesian war) — 
"we laid up 1000 talents in the acropolis, and set 
them apart by law for the use of the people at special 
need " : Aeschines, leaving out the qualifying clause, 
makes it appear that the sum of 1000 talents was 
the total sum laid up in the Athenian treasury* 
during the years of peace. 



> Aeschin. De Fals, Legal. § 172, 
cvtmpaxBirr€t 94... to § 176, 1^7- 
KOLffiUvou The topics are the same 
as those of Andoc De Pace, ^ ^12 : 
the langoai^ is coincident in several 
points, yet, on the whole, much 
altered. 

s § 6, ipie^w dixa d^pci i^ 'A^ 
rolMT dTdmur irp^fius it AojccScU- 

jcidi^ d vdairot 6 ii/tdrepos. 
* Aesch. De Fais. LegaL § 174, 



'Kp^oidi^w iKwiityj^turrtt koX rods avfi' 
Tpia-peis, 

* XII. 7. 

* Andoc De Ftaett § 7, irpurw fUp.„ 
ijngi^iyKafajew x^^*« riXturra eh tt/p 
dxpAwoXtw Kal p6/i(p KarcKXela-afiep 
i^alpcTa €lwai rip S-^fnp' roDro d^ 
Tpi'^pat dXXaf iKarAp, c.r.X. 

* Aeschin. De Fats, LegaL § 174, 
X^Xm itkv Tdp TdXcvra aniviyKa^jLcw 
pofjbUrfuiTos €ls -Hfp dKp&roXip, imar^ 
d^ Tfn^jpea Iripas, c.t.X. 
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The treatment of the subiect certainly aflfords Remarks 

•^ . . "^ on the 

no argument against the authenticity of the speech, speech. 
Andocides gave little care to arrangement, and here 
there is no apparent attempt to treat the question 
methodically. On the other hand, the remarks about 
Corinth and Argos,^ and the answer to those who 
demanded the restoration of lands abroad,^ are 
both acute and sensible. In this, as in his other 
speech before the ecclesia, the descriptive talent 
of Andocides had little scope ; but, as in the 
speech On the Mysteries, the style is spirited and 
vigorous. 

The speech against Alcibiades is certainly spurious. Speech 
It discusses the question whether the speaker, or Aidbiades. 
Nicias or Alcibiades, is to be ostracised. The situa- 
tion resembles one which is mentioned by Plutarch. 
Alcibiades, Nicias and Phaeax w^ere rivals for power, 
and it had become plain that one of the three would 
incur ostracism.* They therefore made common cause 
against Hyperbolus, who was ostracised, probably in 
417 B.C.* 

The supposed date of this speech is fixed by a 
reference in § 22 to the capture of Melos. Melos 
was taken in the winter of 416-415 B.c. Nicias 
left Athens, never to return, in the spring of 415. 



^ §§ 24-27. 

2 §§ 36-39. 

» Plut. AU, c. 13. In Arisiid, 
c. 7 and in Nic, c. 11 Plutarch names 
only Alcibiades and Nicias as the 
rivals ; adding, in Nic, c. 11, that 
Theophrastus substitutes Phaeax for 
Nicias. 

* The Schol. on Ar. Vesp, 1007 
quotes Theopompus for the statement 



i^warpdjciaau rbif 'T-wipfioXoy (^ ^riy. 
6 Si xarairXetVat e/f Xdfioy...dT4$aye, 
The death of Hyperbolus is fixed by 
Thuc. VIII. 73 to 411 b.c. Blass, with 
Cobet and others, thinks that the 
"six years " of Theopompus represent 
simply the number of years which 
intervened between the banishment 
of Hyperbolus and his death. This 
brings the ostracism to 417 b.c. 
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Therefore the speech could have been spoken only 
in the early part of 415 B.C. 

Analysis. The orator, after stating the point at issue, and censur- 

ing the institution of ostracism (^ 1-6), enters upon an 
elaborate invective against Alcibiades (^ 10-40). The 
latter is attacked for having doubled the tribute of the 
alUes (^ 10-12) ; for having ill-used his wife (^ 13-15) ; 
for contempt of the law (§§ 16-19) ; for beating a choregus 
(§§ 20, 21); for insolence after his Olympian victory 
(§§ 24-33). He is then contrasted with the speaker 
(^ 34—40), who concludes with a notice of his own pubhc 
services (^ 41, 42). 

The Speech The spccch is twicc citcd without suspicion by 
Andocides. Harpocration : it is also named as genuine by Photius.^ 
The biographer of Andocides does not mention it ; 
but, in its place, mentions a Defence in reply to 
Phaeax.^ There are traces of its ascription in anti- 
quity both to Lysias* and to Aeschines.* But an 
examination of the speech will show that it cannot 
have been spoken by Andocides, or written by him 
for the use of another; that it was probably not 
written by any one who lived at the time of which it 
treats ; and that there is good reason for believing it 
to be the work of a late sophist. 

That Andocides spoke this speech is inconceivable. 
The speaker says (§ 8) that he has been four times 
tried; and (§41) that he has been ambassador to 

^ Phot. Cod, 261. * This may be surmised from Dio- 

..■»..■. «^. ^ . , > f » genes Laertius, ii. 63, who says, 
« [Plut.] VM. Andoc. ixoXovi. .pi, ^.^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ Socratic^t 

8i xal iw roit pvfTopucois UcayQt yeyvfi- 
* Athenaeus (ix. p. 408 c) quotes yoff/UyoSf ws drjXot' (k re r^ AxoXoylai 
some words from § 29 of the speech, [rod varpbi — Bhiss \rrkp\ ^alaK(n rod 
as frt)m Avo-fas icar' *AXxi/3tddov. (rr/mnryoC koX AUapot, 
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Molossia, Thesprotia, Italy and Sicily. But else- 
where, excusing himself for acts committed in the 
very yeax in which this speech is supposed to have 
been delivered — in 415 — Andocides pleads that he 
was young and foolish at the time.^ Moreover, no 
writer mentions Andocides as having been in danger 
of ostracism at the same time as Nicias and 
Alcibiades. 

Nor is it credible that Andocides wrote the 
speech for another person— Phaeax, for instance, 83 
Valckenar- suggests. The style is strongly against 
this. It is far more artificial than anything by 
Andocides which we possess; it approaches, indeed, 
more nearly to the style of Isocrates. The formal 
antitheses in the proem (§§ 1-2) are a striking 
example of this character.^ 

Taylor* and others have ascribed the speech to was 

•^ "^ . , Pbaeaz the 

Phaeax himself Plutarch names Phaeax, Alcibiades author? 
and Nicias as the three men over whom ostracism 
was hanging at the same time ; and quotes from a 
speech against Alcibiades, with which the name of 
Phaeax is connected, a story which appears (in a 
different form) in our speech.* Then it is known 

^ I)t Beditu, § 7. *• Led. Lysiac, c. vi. 

^ SeeValckenar*8dis8ertation,given ^ Plut. Ale. c. 13, t^perai S^ xat 

at the end of Chap. i. of Sluiter's \&yot rit xar* ^AXKifiiddov koI ^cUaKos 

Led. Andoc, yeypafifihot iv (f furh, tCjv iDCKiov 

^ Compare also § 21, dXX* ifuXt iv yiypairrai Kcd ^i TTJt ir6Xea;t iroXXd 

fi^v reus Tpay<fi6Uus rotaCra Bewpowres TOfAxeia XP^^^ i^^ dpyvpa KeKTriyAvip 

S€iyd yofd^€T€y ytyp6fuya W ^v tJ ir6X« ' AXicc/3i(i^t ixf"F^ iraffiv "a^Oif dtnrep 

bpG>vT€i o^Siv <f>poPTll^€T€, with Isocr. l6loit xpbs Tijp Ka0* iifi^pop SUuray. 

Panegyr. § 168, ivl fikv rati avp^paU For xad ^oUaKot Taylor (l.c.) and 

ToTf inrb tCjp TotijrCw avyK€ifUvcut Vater (Rerum Andocideanim, cap. iv.) 

daxp^af iiiovtriy, dXi;^(rd Si vdOri propose ixb ^olaKos : Blass {AU. 

voKKh. Kal dcivd yiypdfieya did rhv Bereda. 330) inrkp ^aioucos. Blass 

ir6Xe/Ltov i<f>op&irr€t TOffo&rov Siovaip thinks that, whoever the author of 

i\€€i¥, K.r.X. the speech was, the person meant to 
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The Speech 
probably 
by a late 
sophist. 



Ostracism 
miscon- 
ceived. 



from Thucydides that Phaeax went on an embassy 
at least to Sicily and Italy. ^ Valckenar's and Ruhn- 
ken's ^ arguments against Taylor are inconclusive. If 
the speech was really written at the time of which it 
treats, it cannot be disproved, any more than it can 
be proved, that Phaeax was the author. 

But an overwhelming amount of evidence tends 
to show that the speech is the work of a later 
sophist. First stand two general reasons : the sup- 
posed occasion of the speech, and the style of its 
composition. 

As far as the nature of ostracism is known to us, 
the whole speech involves a thorough misconception 
of it : it assumes a situation which could never have 
existed. Once every year the ecclesia was formally 
asked by its presidents whether, in that year, an 
ostracism should be held. If it voted affirmatively, 
a day was fixed. The market-place was railed in 
for voting, every citizen might write any name he 
pleased on the shell which he dropped into the urn ; 
and if against any one name there were six thousand 
votes, the person so indicated was banished for ten — 
in later times, for five — years. The characteristic 
feature of the whole proceeding was the absence of 
everything like an open contest between definite 



be defended was Phaeax ; and that 
the dxoKorfla wpbs ^Ltuca in [Pint.] 
VU. Andoc. may have come from an 
original airo\o7/a ^cUeuct, ^i.e. vjrkp 

The story of the sacred vessels 
can hardly have been taken by 
Plutarch only from § 29 of the speech, 
where it runs : — tA irofxireia ira/>A rCby 
&pX^0€(ifp<ai> alTri<rdfJL€vos cut e^t rdirt- 



Akm ry xpoTepalg, rijt BwrLas XPV^^' 
tuvot i^rprdTijffe koI dToSoOvai o^k 
ii0€\€, 

» Time. V. 4. 

' Ruhnken, Historia Crit. OrcUt. 
Graee. (Opusc. i. p. 326). Ruhnken, 
as Sluiter points out, borrows largely 
from Valckenar's dissertation (see 
above), which had appeared 12 years 
before. 
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rivals. The very object of ostracism was to get 
rid of a dangerous man in the quietest and least 
invidious way. No names were mentioned ; far less 
was discussion dreamed of. The idea of a man rising 
in the ecclesia or other public gathering, and stating 
that he was one of three persons who were in danger 
of ostracism ; then inveighing at great length and 
with extraordinary bitterness against one of the 
other two; and concluding with a vindication of 
his own consequence — would have probably seemed 
to Athenians of the days of ostracism incredibly 
indecent and absurd. In the first place, they would 
have been ofiended by his open assumption — whether 
true or not — that he was one of the citizens who had 
rendered the resort to ostracism necessary ; secondly, 
they would have resented his attempt to prejudice 
the ballot; and if, in the end, he had escaped, his 
escape would probably have been due to their con- 
viction that, as the poet Plato said of Hyperbolus, 
"it was not for such fellows that shells were 
invented."^ But the speaker against Alcibiades 
does not only himself speak thus; he asserts that 
Alcibiades is about to address the house next, and 
to endeavour to move it by his tears.^ 

If the nature of the situation supposed were not style, 
enough, the style of the composition would in itself 
be almost decisive. The speaker begins with a formal 

^ Ap, Plut. Ale, c. 13, oit ydp rotoi/- ostracised without any secret voting 

Twr €tv€K' dffTpax* evpidfi. — as if by a show of hands. But in 

^ § 39. Grote (iv. p. 202, note) § 2 the oUre before Siayffri4mra/Uvup 

remarks on the erroneous conception KpdpSrfy is now omitted by Sohleier- 

of o&tracism involved in the speaker macher and Blass. 
complaining that he is going to be 
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statement of the matter in hand, evidently meant 
for a reader; and then goes on to string together 
all the tritest stories about Aleibiades. This — 
the body of the speech — has the unmistakable air 
of a compilation. 
Particular The arguments from the supposed occasion and 

errors. 

from the style are confirmed by the evidence of 
particular misstatements. In §§ 22, 23 Aleibiades 
is said to have had a child by a Melian woman who 
came into his power after the capture of Melos ; but 
the speech, as has been shown, can refer only to the 
spring of 415 : and Melos was taken only in the 
winter of 416-415. In § 33 Cimon is said to have 
been banished because he had married his own sister. 
In § 13 the commander at Delium — a battle fought 
but nine years before the supposed date of the speech 
— is called Hipponicus instead of Hippocrates. The 
two last blunders would have been impossible for an 
Athenian of that age. On the whole there can be 
little doubt that in this speech we must recognise 
the work of a late rhetorician who saw, in the 
juxtaposition of Aleibiades, Nicias and Andocides, a 
' dramatic subject ; who had only an indistinct notion 
of how ostracism was managed in olden times ; and 
who believed himself suflBciently prepared for his task 
when he had read in Plutarch all the scandalous 
stories relating to Aleibiades. 
Lost Beside the extant speeches of Andocides, the 

Works 

titles of four others have been preserved. (1) Plu- 
Addressto tarch quotcs an address " To the Associates," or mem- 
dates, bers of the oligarchical clubs, as authority for a 

statement that the remains of Themistocles had been 
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dishonoured at Athens ; but adds that the statement 
was made by Andocides merely for the purpose of 
exasperating the oligarchs against the people.^ 
Ruhnken,^ with whom Sauppe ^ agrees, •thought that 
this Address was a letter written by Andocides, then 
in exile, to the fellow-conspirators of Peisander in 41 1. 
But the breach of Andocides with the oligarchical 
party, after his informations in 415, was decisive and 
final ; when he returned to Athens in 411 he was at 
once denounced by Peisander and imprisoned. It 
seems better, then, with Kirchhoff* and Blass,* to 
refer this Address to an earlier time than 415 : perhaps 
to the years 420-418, a period of keen struggle be- 
tween the oligarchical and popular parties at Athens.* Deiibera- 

° r jr jr tiveSpeech. 

(2) The " Deliberative Speech '' quoted by the lexi- 
cographers ^ is identified by Kirchhoff* with the last 
mentioned. Its title seems, however, to show plainly 
that it was of a diflferent kind, and was either spoken, 
or supposed to be spoken, in debate in the ecclesia. 

(3) Harpocration once quotes a " Speech On the Infor- speech on 
mation" (7r€/)l t^? ei/SetfccD?) for the word ?i;ti;t?79, mation. 
which occurs twice in the speech On the Mysteries.® 
Hence the two speeches have sometimes been identified. 

But the pseudo- Plutarch expressly distinguishes them.^ 
And the author of the speech against Andocides states 

1 Plut. ThemUt. c. 32. i. p. 94, v. 26. Photins, p. 288, 

« Hist. Orit, Or, Or. (Opusc. I. p. 23. 

326). 8 §§ 36, 40. 

3 Or, AU. II. p. 166. » [Plut.] Vil, Andoc. mentions 

* Andocidea, Hermes i. pp. 1-20. first the speeches On the Mysteries 
^ AU. Bereda, p. 286 ; and Aiidoc. and On his Return ; and then adds, 

(Teubner) p. 96. <r<ifeToi U airov Koi 6 xcpl rrjs 

• Cf. Plut. Ale. c. 13. evdel^us \6yos kolL dxokoyla wpds 
^ Antiatticista, Bekker, Aneed, vol. ^aia/ra Kal 6 wept rris el/yfyftis. 
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that two informations had been laid against him in 
the same year.^ It is true that there is no proof of 
the earlier information having resulted in a trial ; 
and that the title of the lost speech, if really distinct 
from the De Myste/riisy was ill-chosen. But it is 
difficult to suppose that the biographer could have 
made such a blunder as to quote the same speech by 
two different titles in the same sentence. On the 
whole, Sauppe's ^ view, that the speech On the Mys- 
teries and the speech On the Information were 
distinct, appears most probable. If the lost speech 
referred, like the De Mysteriis, to the Hermac case, 
it must have contained the word which Harpocration 
quotes ; and it would have been natural for him to 
quote it from the earlier of the two compositions in 
Reply to which it occurrcd. (4) The "Reply to Phaeax" is 

Fhaeax. 

known only from the pseudo-Plutarch, who does not 
name the speech " Against Alcibiades." ^ It has been 
shown that the latter is probably the work of a late 
sophist ; and it is likely that Phaeax, rather than 
Andocides, was intended to be the speaker. If, then, 
it could be assumed that "Reply to Phaeax" is an 
inaccurate quotation of the title, which ought to have 
been cited as " Reply /a?* Phaeax," there is no difficulty 
in supposing the identity of this work with the 
extant speech Against Alcibiades. 
Doubtful Besides the names of these four speeches, two 

^*^^^ ^' fragments of unknown context have been preserved.* 
One of them expresses the hope that Athens may 

» [LyH.] in Andoc, § 30. •* Saupi)e, 0. A. ii. p. 166 : Blass, 

3 0. A. ir. p. 165. Andoc. (Teubner) p. 97. 

» [Plut.] Vit. Andoc. 1. c. 
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not " again " see the country people thronging in to 
seek shelter within the walls. This seems to refer to 
the invasion by Archidamus in 431. If this be so, the 
speech to which the fragment belonged was probably 
older than 413, when Agis occupied Deceleia, and 
when the scenes of 431 must have been to some 
extent repeated. Such a passage might have found 
place either in the address To the Associates or in the 
Deliberative Speech.^ The other fragment speaks of 
Hyperbolus as then at Athens ; and is therefore older, 
at least, than 417.^ 

^ Sauppe refers the fragment to distinct, the fragment may belong 

the xp6t rods iradpovt. So, also, just as well to the ffv^v\€vruc6t, 

does Kirchhoff, identifying the ir/>6t * On the date of the ostracism 

Toi>f irnlpovi with the avfiftou- of Hyperbolus, see above, p. 131, 

\€vtik6s. If these, however, were note 4. 



CHAPTER VII 

LYSIAS 

LIFE 

Lysias, though he passed most of his years at Athens, 
did not possess the citizenship, and, except in the 
impeachment of Eratosthenes, appears to have had no 
personal contact with the affairs of the city. Yet, as 
in literary style he is the representative of Atticism, 
so in his fortunes he is closely associated with the 
Athenian democracy. He suffered with it in its two 
greatest calamities — the overthrow in Sicily and the 
tyranny of the Thirty ; he took part in its restoration ; 
and afterwards, in his speeches for the law-courts, he 
became perhaps the best, because the soberest, ex- 
ponent of its spirit — ^the most graceful and most 
versatile interpreter of ordinary Athenian life. 

Cephalus, the father of Lysias, was a Syracusan, 
who settled at Athens as a resident alien on the 
invitation of Pericles.^ Such an invitation would 
scarcely have carried much weight before Pericles had 
begun to be a leading citizen, — i.e. before about 460 
B.C. ; and the story which represented Cephalus as 
having been driven from Syracuse when the democracy 

^ Lys. in Eratosth, § 4. 
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was overthrown by Gelon (485 B.c.) is therefore not 
very probable.^ 

Lysias was born at Athens after his father had 
come to live there. The year of his birth cannot be 
determined. Dionysius assumes the same year as 
the pseudo-Plutarch — 01. 80. 2., 459 B.C. ; but admits, 
what the latter does not, that it is a mere assumption.^ 
And the ground upon which the assumption rested is 
evident. Lysias was known to have gone to Thurii 
when he was fifteen. Thurii was founded 01. 84. 2., 
443 B.C. : it was inferred, then, that Lysias was born 
in 459 B.C. But there is nothing to prove that Lysias 
went to Thurii in the year of its foundation. The 
. date 459 B.c. must be regarded, therefore, as a mere 
guess. It is the guess, however, which had the 
approval of the ancients ; and it is confirmed by this 
circumstance — that Lysias was reported to have died 
at about eighty,' and that, in fact, his genuine works, 
so far as they are extant, cease at about 380 b.c.* 
In the absence of certainty, then, it seems probable 
that the date 459 is not far wrong. 

This is not, however, the prevalent modern view. 



1 [Plut.] Vii, Lys. wf U rtycs, 
iicT€<r6irra rtav XvpaKowr&tf ifyUa vt6 

' Dionys. Ly8, c. 1 says that in 
the archonship of Callias (412 b.c.) 
Lysias was forty •seven, as one 
might conjecture — Cn &¥ rts e/icd- 
c€iev. Again in c. 12 he supposes 
that Lysias may have died in 379 
at the age of 80. The pseado-Plu- 
tarch VU. Lys, says boldly: — ye- 

ApXOPTos Tw fierd ^/NurucX^, icard 
t6 de&repw iroi rift dydofiKOfrrijt 
*0\vfiiriddos. 



8 Dionys. Lys. c. 12: [Plut.] FtY. 
Lys. 

* The speech Against Evandrus 
(382 BX. ), and that For Pherenietis, 
of which ti fragment remains (381 
or 380 B.C.) — are his latest known 
works. The two lost speeches For 
Iphierates (Sauppe, Frag, xviii. and 
LXV, Ait. Or. II. pp. 178, 190) 
belonged respectively to the years 
371 and 354 ; but the judgment of 
Dionysius in rejecting them (Lys. 
c. 12) has been generally confirmed 
by modem writers. 
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Lysias was said to have gone to Italy after his father's 
death ; ^ and this fact is the criterion for the date of 
his birth on which C. F. Hermann ^ and Baur ® rely, 
as the ancient writers relied on the foundation -year of 
Thurii. Cephalus is introduced in Plato's Republic, 
of which the scene is laid (C. F. Hermann thinks) in 
430 B.C. Lysias, then, it is agreed, cannot have gone 
to Thurii before 429, or have been born before 444. 
Blass justly objects to a dialogue of Plato being used 
as an authority for a date of this kind ; but he him- 
self arrives at the same conclusion on another ground 
— ^viz. because Cephalus cannot have come to Athens 
earlier than 460, and had lived there (as his son says*) 
thirty years. Again, Lysias was certainly older than 
Isocrates,^ who was born in 436. The birth of Lysias 
must therefore be put (Blass thinks) between 444 
and 436. 

This view depends altogether on the statement 
that Lysias remained at Athens till his father's death 
— a statement vouched for only by the Plutarchic 
biographer, who is surely untrustworthy on such a 
point. Further, it assumes both the date and the 
literal biographical accuracy of the Republic; or else 



* TOW irarpds ^ly rcreXcimy/ifAroj : 
pseudo-Plut VU, Lys, 

^ Gesammelte Ahhomdlungen, p. 
15. 

' Uebersetzung d, Reden d, Lys, 
pp. 5 ff. — Blass, AUiseh. Bereds, 
p. 333. 

* Lys. in Eratosth, § 4. 

^ A dialogue of Plato can seldom 
be safely cited to prove that one 
of the persons of the imaginary 
conversation was, or was not, alive 



at a given time long before. But 
when, in such a dialogue, one 
of two persons contemporary with. 
Plato is represented as very de- 
cidedly older than the other, it 
must be assumed that this was the 
case. To infer from the Republic 
that Cephalus was alive in 430 b.c. 
would be rash. But it is perfectly 
safe to infer from the Phaedrus 
(p. 278 E, etc.) that Lysias was an 
orator of matured powers when 
Isocrates was a boy. 
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— what is at least doubtful — that Cephalus could not 
have come to Athens before 460. Lastly, it makes 
it difficult to accept the well -accredited account of 
Lysias having reached, or passed, the age of eighty ; 
since all traces of his industry, hitherto constant, 
cease when, at this rate, he would have been no more 
than sixty-six.^ The question must be left uncertain. 
But the modem hypothesis that Lysias was bom 
between 444 and 436 B.C. does not seem, at least, 
more probable than the ancient hypothesis that he 
was bom about 459.^ 

Besides Lysias, Cephalus had two other sons, 
Polemarchus and Euthyd^mus^ — Polemarchus being 
the eldest of the three ; and a daughter, afterwards 
married to Brachyllus. The hospitable disposition 
of Cephalus is marked in the opening of the RepuhliCy 
of which the scene is laid at the house of his eldest 
son. He complains that Socrates does not come 
often now to see them at the Peiraeus, and begs that 
in future he will come to them without ceremony, as 
to intimate friends.^ It is easy to believe that, in 



^ Blass distinctly admits this : — 
"Starb also Lysias bald nach die- 
sem Jahre, so sind freilich jene 
Angaben iiber das Alter, welches 
er enreichte, vbllig aufeugeben. ** AU, 
Bereds, p. 336. 

^ Stallbaum, in his Lysiaca ad 
illustrandas Phaedri PUUonici ori- 
(fines (Leipzig, 1861) pp. 6 f., takes 
the following dates : Birth of Lysias, 
459 : Foundation of Thurii, 446 : 
Cephalus comes to Athena, 444 : 
Lysias goes to Thurii, 443 : Death of 
Lysias, 378. 

* Plato {Hep, p. 328 b) mentions 



Lysias and Enthydemus as the 
brothers of Polemarchus. Dionysius 
(Lys, 1) speaks of two brothers of 
Lysias. But the pseudo- Plutarch 
gives him three — Polemarchus, 
Eudidus (Euthyd^mus), and Bra- 
chyllus. Blass seems right in con- 
cluding from Demosth. Neaer, § 22 
that Brachyllus was not brother, 
but brother-in-law, of Lysias. It is 
there said that Lysias married the 
daughter of Brachyllus, his own 
niece (ddeX^td^). Hence, prob- 
ably, the mistake of the so-called 
Plutarch. 
* Plat. R^. p. 328 D. 
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Lysias at 
Thurii. 



the lifetime of Pericles, the house of the wealthy 
Sicilian whom his friendship had brought to Athens 
was an intellectual centre, the scene of many such 
gatherings as Plato imagined at the house of 
Polemarchus; and that Lysias really grew up, as 
Dionysius says, in the society of the most distin- 
guished Athenians.^ 

At the age of fifteen- — his father, according to 
one account, being dead^ — Lysias went to Thurii, 
accompanied certainly by his eldest brother Polem- 
archus; perhaps also by Euthydemus.* At Thurii, 
where he passed his youth and early manhood, he 
is said to have studied rhetoric under Tisias^ of 
Syracuse, himself the pupil of Corax, reputed founder 
of the art. If, as is likely, Tisias was born about 
485 B.O. and did not go to Athens till about 418, 
there is nothing impossible in this account. At any 
rate it is probable that Lysias had lessons from some 
teacher of the Sicilian school, a school the trammels 
of which his maturer genius so thoroughly shook oflF. 
The overthrow of the Athenian arms in Sicily brought 
into power an anti- Athenian faction at Thurii. Lysias 
and his brother, with three hundred persons accused of 
" Atticising," ^ were driven out, and fled to Athens in 
412 B.c.^ A tradition, idle, indeed, but picturesque, 



* Dionys. hys, 1 : cwtxojAtifQi) 
rwi iwi^HXPeardTois * kdrivaUav, The 
pseado-Plut. repeats the words: rb 
fUv irpOrov (rvyeircuSe^o rois iwiip. 

* Dionys. Lys. 1. 
» [Plut.] Fit. Lys. 

* Dionysius (1. c.) says ffdp dSeX- 
0ois dual : the pseudo-Pint, mentions 
Polemarchus only. 



^ The pseudo-Plut. says waidev' 
6fM€ifOi irapd Tifflqi xai Ni«rf^ rocs 
"SvpaKovffiois, Blass thinks that 
the name of the unknown Nicias 
arose out of Tialqi by a dittography. 

• ^AmKifffiby iyK\rf0€uri, Dionys. 
Lys, 1. 

^ Dionysius and the pseudo-Plut. 
both mark the date by the archon- 
ship of Callias. 
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connected the Athenian disaster in Sicily with the 
last days of Lysias in southern Italy. To him was 
ascribed a speech, possessed by the ancients, in which 
the captive general Nicias implored the mercy of his 
Sicilian conquerors.^ 

The next seven years at Athens — from 412 to His life at 

r. 11 t* t Athens 

405 — seem to have been years of peace and pros- from 412 
perity for the brothers. They were the owners of 
three houses, one in the town, in which Polemarchus 
lived ; ^ another in the Peira«us, occupied by Lysias ; 
and, adjoining the latter, a shield - manufactory, 
employing a hundred and twenty slaves. Informers 
— who were especially dangerous to rich foreigners-— 
did not vex them ; ^ they had many friends ; and, in 
the liberal discharge of public services, were patterns 
to all resident - aliens.* The possession of house- 
property * shows that they belonged — as their father 
Cephalus had doubtless belonged — to that privileged 
class of resident -aliens who paid no special tax as 
such, and who, as being on a par in respect of taxes 
with citizens, were called isoteleis. If Lysias con- 
tinued his rhetorical studies during this quiet time, 
he probably had not yet begun to write speeches for 



^ See the short fragment of this 
speech hirip Nuc/ov in Sauppe 0, A. 
II. p. 199. Dionjsius unhesitatingly 
rejected it, and the few remaining 
words suffice in themselves to betray 
a vulgar rhetorician: — Kkaioa rbv 
AfAdxv^oy Kal dvavfidxv^oy 5X€- 
Opovy K.T.X. But it must have been 
at least as old as the latter part of 
the fourth century b.o., since Theo- 
phrastus quoted it (Dionys. Lys, 14). 

' This follows from Lys. In Era- 
tasth, § 16. 

VOL. I 



3 In Eratosth, § 4. 

* Cf. In Eratosth. § 20, where 
Lysias speaks of himself and his 
brother as wdaat rds X'^PTf^f X^' 
pTfy^ffowrai — and, in contrast with 
the Thirty, ovx ifiotut ii€tolkovv' 
rat C)<nr€p aiirol ivoXire^iovTO, 

* Boeckh, PuU, Econ, Bk. i. c. 
24. A resident • alien could under 
no circumstances be an owner of 
land ; and only an isoteles could be 
owner of a house. 
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the law-courts. A rich man, as he then was, had no 
motive for taking to a despised drudgery ; and the only 
extant speech ascribed to him which refers to a date 
earlier than 403 — that for Polystratus — is probably 
spurious. Cicero/ quoting Aristotle, says that Lysias 
once kept a rhetorical school, but gave it up because 
Theoddrus surpassed him in technical subtlety. If 
this story is worth anything, there is perhaps one 
reason for referring it to the years 412-405 ; it cer- 
tainly imputes to Lysias the impatience of a wealthy 
amateur. At any rate the ornamental pieces enumer- 
ated in the lists of his works — the encomia, the 
letters, the show-speeches — may have belonged in 
part to this period of his life. After 403 he wrote 
for the law-courts as a profession, and wrote with 
an industry which can have left little time for the 
rhetoric of display. 
The Soon after the Thirty had taken power in the 

spring of 404, two of them, Theognis and Peison, 
proposed that measures should be adopted against 
the resident-aliens ; nominally, because that class was 
disaflFected — ^really, because it was rich. Ten resident- 
aliens were chosen out for attack, two poor men being 
included for the sake of appearances. Lysias and 
Polemarchus were on the list. When Theognis and 
Peison, with their attendants, came to the house of 
Lysias in the Peiraeus, they found him entertaining a 
party of friends. The guests were driven off, and 
their host was left in the charge of Peison, while 
Theognis and his companions went to the shield- 

^ Cic. BruJL, c. 48: ruim Lysiam ntbtiliar, in crationibus ieiunior^ 
primo proJUeri solitum artem dicendi^ orcUionea eum seribere cUiis eoepisse, 
deiruUf quod Theodorus esset in arU artem removiase. 
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manufactory close by to take an inventory of the 
slaves. Lysias, left alone with Peison, asked if he 
would take a sum of money to save him. "Yes," 
said Peison, " if it is a large sum." They agreed on a 
talent; and Lysias went to bring it from the room 
where he kept his money-box. Peison, catching sight 
of the box, called up two servants, and told them to 
take its whole contents. Thus robbed of more than 
thrice the amount bargained for, Lysias begged to be 
left at least enough to take him out of the country. 
Peison replied that he might consider himself lucky 
if he got oflF with his life. They were then going to 
leave the house, when they met at the door two other 
emissaries of the Thirty. Finding that Peison was 
now going to the house of Polemarchus in the town, 
these men relieved him of Lysias, whom they took to 
the house of one Damnippus. Theognis was there 
already with some other prisoners. As Lysias knew 
Damnippus, he took him aside, and asked him to 
assist his escape. Damnippus thought that it would be 
best to speak directly to Theognis, who, he was sure, 
would do anything for money. While Theognis and 
Damnippus were talking in the front hall, Lysias 
slipped through the door, which chanced to be open, 
leading from the first court of the house to the second.^ 
He had still two doors to pass through — luckily they 
were both unlocked. He escaped to the house of 
Archene6s, the master of a merchant-ship, close by, 
and sent him up to Athens to learn what had become 
of Polemarchus. Archene6s came back with the news 

^ In ErcUosth, § 16, rpiQv bk OvfMw these must have been the iihavKin 
oinrCiP A( ^dec fit duXOetv Axoo'ac 06pa, leading from the outer to the 
dv€(fiyfiiv<u irvxoi'* The first of inner a^X^. 
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that Polemarchus had been met in the street by 
Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, and taken straight to 
prison. The same night Lysias took boat to Megara. 
Polemarchus received the usual message of the 
Thirty ^ — to drink the hemlock. Although the pro- 
perty of which the brothers had been despoiled was 
so valuable — including almost the whole stock of the 
shield-manufactory, gold and silver plate, furniture, 
and a large sum of money — the decencies of burial 
were refused to Polemarchus. He was laid out in the 
prison on a common stretcher, — one friend gave a 
cloth to throw over the body, another a cushion for 
the head, and so forth. A pair of gold earrings were 
taken from the ears of his widow.^ 



Ly«ft8 aids 
the Exiles. 



During the ten or twelve months of the exile — 
from the spring of 404 to the spring of 403 — Lysias 
seems to have been active in the democratic cause. 
According to his biographer ' — whose fstcts were prob- 
ably taken from Lysias himself — ^he presented the 
army of the patriots with two hundred shields, and 
with a sum of two thousand drachmas ; gained for it, 
with the help of one Hermon,^ upwards of three 
hundred recruits ; and induced his friend Thrasydaeus 
of Elis ^ to contribute no less than two talents. Im- 
mediately upon the return from the Peiraeus to the 



TcX/iA, wbmM nipaor : In EnsUuik. § 

17. 

s In ErxOodk. § 19. Yot the 
whole aoooont of the arrest, see 
that speech, ^ 6-20. 

» [Pint.] ViL Xyt. The fiu:ts 
mentioned there may have been 
taken finom the speech of Lysias on 
the motion of Aichlnas (ift. § 11), 



and also from that rtfi. rwr 

f^ftyenutf (quoted by Harpocration, 

s. yy. Keciot, ^ifyaicv^ /terar^pyto^), 

if indeed this was distinct from the 
former. 

* 'Epfioi^ in the ViL Lyt. § 7 ought 
probably to be *Bpfumiy as Blass 
assomes, AtL Bends, p. 340. 

» [Pint.] FO. £yfc CtXen-iTeUoi. 
III. 2. 27. 
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city in the spring of 403, Thrasybulus proposed that 
the citizenship should be conferred upon Lysias ; and 
the proposal was carried in the ecclesia. In one 
respect, however, it was informal. No measure could, 
in strictness, come before the popular assembly which 
was not introduced by a preliminary resolution (pro- 
bouleuma) of the Senate. But at the moment when 
this decree was passed, the Senate had not yet been 
reconstituted after the anarchy ; ^ and the probouleuma 
had therefore been wanting. On this ground Archinus, 
a colleague of Thrasybulus, arraigned the decree 
(under the Graphe Paranom6n) as unconstitutional, 
and it was annulled.^ The whole story has been 
doubted;' but it is difficult to reject it when the 
Plutarchic biographer expressly refers to the speech 
made by Lysias in connexion with the protest of 
Archinus.* Whether this speech was or was not 
identical with that of Lysias On his own Services'^ 
cannot be decided ; but the latter must at least have 
been made upon this occasion. 

Stripped of a great part of his fortune by the The pro- 
Thirty Tyrants, and further straitened, probably, by life of 

Lysias. 

^ This appears from the statement ylrff^iuL, 
of the paeado-Plnt. VU. Lys. § 8, ' As by Soheibe (Blass, p. 340), 

that the proposal was made fier& rV who thinks that the biographer 

KdBodw 4t* iMapx^t Tifs xpb EiJicXe^dov, assumed it from the vague allusion 

that is, immediately after the return in Aeschin. in Ctea. § 195 : 'Affxu^m 

in the spring of the year 408. Later ydip b iK KofXiTt /ypd^aro xapwh- 

in the same year Eucleides became iko^ Opaa^povKov rhv Zretpc^a ypd- 

archon ; and with the revival of the jpavrd n xapd roift v6fiovf, (va rtaif 

constitutional forms which com- avyKaTiXObmrtJif airff dw6 ^Xi;;, xal 

menced in his arohonship the dyapx^^ «^^* This says only, n. 
was held to have ended. * (<rTi 8* airoG xal 6 inrip rod ^- 

^ [Plut.] Fit, Lys, 6 fih 9rifios ^cfMrot (X^of) d iypd^aro *Apxu^<», 

ixCpuHre rV Siapedp, dreptyKafUwov rf^ xoX/reiay a^ov xtpteStiv : Vit. 

di 'Apx^i^ov ypafp^v vapavbiuw 9i6. Lys, § 11. 
r6 drpofio^iKevTw €lffax^fu idXta rb ' See p. 148, note 8. 
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his generosity to the exiles, Lysias seems now to have 
settled down to hard work at Athens. His activity 
as a writer of speeches for the law-courts falls — as far 

- as we know — between the years 403 and 380 B.c. 
That it must have been great and constant is shown 
by the fact that Dionysius speaks of him as having 
written *'not fewer than two hundred forensic 

- speeches." ^ No other of the Attic orators was credited 
with so many as a hundred compositions of all kinds. ^ 
First in time and first, too, in importance among the 

The im- cxtaut orations of Lysias is that Against Eratosthenes, 
of Brato- iu whom hc saw not only one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
but the murderer of his brother Polemarchus. It was 
probably in 403 that Eratosthenes was impeached. 
The speech of Lysias, memorable as a display of 
eloquence, valuable, too, as a sufferer's picture of a 
dreadful time, has this further interest, that it is the 
only forensic speech known to have been spoken by 
Lysias himself, and that it marks his only personal 
contact with the politics of Athens. 
Lymas and Lysias had probably been a professional speech- 
writer for about four years when Socrates was brought 
to trial in 399. According to the popular account, 
Lysias wrote a defence for Socrates to speak in court, 
but Socrates declined to use it.* In the story itself 
there is nothing improbable; Cephalus and his son 
Lysias had been the intimate friends of Socrates. But 
it may be suspected that the story arose from a 
confusion. At some time later than 392 B.c. the 

1 Bt Lys, c. 17. • Diog. Laert. ii. 40 : [Plut.] VU. 

' Even inclndingdoubtful speeches, Ly$,\ Cic. de Oral. i. 64 § 231: 

as Blass observes, AU. Bereds. p. Quint, ii. 16 § 80, xi. 1 § 9 : Valer. 

344. Max. vi. 4. 2 : Stob. Fhr, vii. 66. 
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sophist Polycrates published an epideictic Accusation 
of Socrates,^ and, in reply to it, Lysias wrote a speech 
In Defence of Socrates.^ This was extant in antiquity; 
and some one who had heard of it, but who knew 
nothing of the circumstances under which it was 
written, probably invented the story that it had been 
offered to, and declined by, the philosopher. The 
self-denial of Socrates would be complete when, 
after rejecting the aid of money, he had rejected the 
aid of the best contemporary rhetoric.^ 

Lysias is named in the ordinary text of his own Lysias at 

Olympia. 

speech On the Property of Aristophanes as taking 
part in an embassy to Dionysius the elder of Syra- 
cuse, an embassy of which the date cannot be put 
below 389 B.c. But there can be little doubt as to 



* The Karriyopla Sctfirpdrouf of Poly- 
crates is mentioned by Suidas, s. v. 
UoXvKpdTTii : Isocr. Bus. §§«3, 5, and 
auctor Argiim. : Aelian, V. H, xi. 
10 : Quint li. 17, of. iii. 1 : Diog. 
Laert. 11. 88. Diogenes notices, 
from Favorinus, that Polycrates had 
referred to the rebuilding of the walls 
by Conon : therefore, as Bentley first 
pointed out (de Epist. Socr, § 6, p. 
51), the speech cannot have been 
written before 392 b.c. 

'^ Schol. ad Aristid. p. 118. 16 
(vol. in. p. 480 Dind.), olSc rbv 2w- 
Kpdrriy xp^ rods piovt del r^ *Oivc- 
ffia $avfid^o¥Ta...d)i IloXvKpdTrjs iv ry 
Kar* airou }s6yi^ i*V<^l ^al Avalai iv T<fi 
xpbi Ilo\vKpdT/i¥ inrip a&roO. The 
title of the speech probably was 'TWp 
^(aKpdrovs Tp6s Ilo\vKpdTri¥, 

^ Dr. L. Holscher {Qiuiestiuneulae 
Lynacae, Herford, 1857, pp. 4 ff.) 
defends the ordinary account, believ- 
ing that Lysias really composed a 
defence which Socrates declined to 
use. He thinks that the droXoyfa 



Scu/cpdrovt mentioned among the 
works of Lysias by Phot. Cod. 262, 
Antiatt. in Bekker Anecd. p. 115. 8, 
Schol. ad Plat. Chrg. p. 331 B, and 
[Plut.] VU..Ly8.j was distinct from 
the speech bvip ^wKpdTovs written in 
reply to Polycrates, and cited by 
the scholiast on Aristides. He re- 
marks that in the Plutarchic life the 
Apologia is describe(l as ^<rroxcur/A^ 
Twv dtKaffTuif — which is meant, he 
thinks, to mark that it was more 
practical, more forensic, than Plato's 
Apologia Socratis. He observes also 
that the scholiast on the Oorgias 
(L c. ) notices the speech of Lysias as 
having contained matter about 
Anytus and Mel^tus. But neither 
of these references affords any good 
ground for assuming that there was 
an 'AiroXoyfa 'ZdJKpdrovt by Lysias 
distinct from his reply to Polycrates. 
The latter had been read by the 
scholiast on Aristeides. Sauppe 
shows that the supposed Apologia 
was at all events not extant in 
antiquity (0. A, ii. p. 203). 
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the correctness of the emendation which removes his 
name from that passage.^ There is better reason for 
believing another story in which the name of Lysias 
is associated with that of the elder Dionysius. We 
have good authority^ for the statement that the 
. Olympiacus^ of which a large fragment remains, was 
spoken by Lysias in person at the Olympic festival of 
388 B.C., to which Dionysius had sent a splendid 
embassy. In that speech Lysias pointed out that 
two great enemies — the despot of Syracuse in the 
west, the king of Persia in the east — threatened 
Greece; and urged union among Greeks with all 
the eagerness and with more than the sagacity of 
Isocrates. 
chrono- As has already been noticed, the indisputably 

lofficftl 

umit of genuine works of Lysias, so far as they are known , 
work. cease about 380 B.C. The latest, the speech for 
:|: Pherenicus of which a fragment remains, belongs to 
381 or 380. Of the two speeches for Iphicrates, 
also represented by fragments only, one belonged to 
371, the other to 354;* but Dionysius pronounced 
both spurious, partly on the external ground that 
Lysias could not then have been living ; partly — 
which, for us, is the important point — on the in- 
ternal evidence of style.* It seems probable that 

^ Lys. de bonis Aristoph, § 19, person whose friend he was. Kayser 

fiovKofihov Kb»wot xiiuxeuf rcvd e/( proposed to insert ikiwvalf^ between 

ZiireMay ['A/Koro^dviTr] ^x^^' inrwrriLt Avalov and <pl\ov, Sanppe's remedy 

fterd "RMfAov xal Avffl ov, ^\ov BvTot is, as Blass says, simpler and better. 

Kol ^ov, t6 wXijeoi Tb (,M^€pi^ , j)i^,„y3 j;^^ ^ 29 : Diod. XIV. 

rXeiffra dya$ik ircxotiyicdTOf, k.t.X. jq^^ 
Sauppe substitutes Aiwwrlov for the 

woids Kid AiHTlov. Obviously the ^® Sauppe, 0. A. ii. p. 178, 

words 4>0^v Urrof jcai ^ov require to ^ "* 

be defined by the mention of the ^ Dionys. Lys, c. 12. 
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Lysias died in, or soon after, 380 B.C., at the age of 
about eighty.^ 

The character, as well as the capacity, of Lysias character 
must be judged from the indirect evidence of his own ^ ^'**** 
writings. Circumstances kept him out of political 
life, in which his versatility and shrewdness would 
probably have held and improved the position 
which great powers of speech must soon have 
won. The part which he took during the troubles 
under the Thirty proved him a generous friend to 
Athens, as the Olympiacus shows him to have been 
a wise citizen ^ of Greece ; but his destiny was not 
that of a man of action. It is not likely that he 
regretted this much, though he must have felt his 
exclusion from the Athenian franchise as the refusal 
of a reward to which he had claims. His real 
strength — as far as can be judged now — lay in his 
singular literary tact. A fine perception of character 
in !; «.«« .Tmeo, and a Uy tor dra^atUing 
it, aided by a sense of humour always under 
control ; a certain pervading gracefulness and flexi- 
bility of mind; rhetorical skill, masterly in a sense 
hardly dreamed of at that day, since it could conceal 
itself — these were his most distinctive qualities and 
powers. His liberal discharge of public services, 
and his generosity to the exiles in 404, accord with 
the disposition which is suggested by the fragments 

* [Plut.] Vit. Ly8, iTt\e&njff€P' ris reXeur^at AwrloMf ict.X. 
dydtrfiKomL (ttj piods, Ij &s Tu^es t^ koI ' The expression is his ovm : he 

i^ZofuiiKoma, 1j &t ru^et inrip iyMi- claims to give counsel as a good 

KovTo, IdCnf ^tifLoaOhriv fuipdjciw Srra citizen {Olymp, § 3) — with the thought 

[Schiifer places the birth of Demo- in his mind, perhaps, that if he was 

sthenes in 384]. Dionys. Ly$, c. 12, still but a fUroiKos of Athens he was 

et ydp iyMiKom'a fnj yephfupoi^ $^€t at least a xoX/n/f of Hellas. 
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of his letters. He was a man of warm nature, im- 
pulsive, hospitable, attached to his friends; fond 
of pleasure, and freely indulging in it ; but, like 
Sophocles at the Chian supper-party described by 
lon,^ carrying into social life the same intellectual 
quality which marks his best work — the grace and 
the temperate brightness of a thoroughly Athenian 
mind. 

1 Athenaeus xiii. pp. 608 e-604 d. 
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LYSIAS 



STYLE 



An appreciation of Lysias is, in one sense, easy for 
modem criticism. He was a literary artist, and his 
work bears the stamp of consummate literary skill. 
The reader may fail to realise the circumstances 
under which a particular speech was delivered, the 
force with which it appeals to emotion or to reason, 
the degree in which it was likely to prove persuasive 
or convincing. B.ut he cannot fail to be aware 
that he is reading admirable prose. The inerit of 
Lysias as a writer is secure of recognition. It is his 
oratorical power which runs some danger of being 
too lightly valued, unless attention is paid to the 
conditions under which it was exerted. The speech 
Against Eratosthenes, indeed, in which he expresses 
the passionate feeling of his own mind, would alone 
suflSce to prove him in the modern sense eloquent. 
But a large majority of his other speeches are so 
comparatively tame, so poor in the qualities of the 
higher eloquence, that his oratorical reputation, to 
be understood, needs to be closely interpreted by the 
scope of his oratory. 
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Although on a few occasions he himself came 
forward as a speaker, the business of his life was to 
write for others . All sorts of men were among his 
clients ; all kinds of causes in turn occupied him. 
Now he lent his services to the impeachment of an 
official charged with defrauding the Athenian treasury, 
or to the prosecution of some adherent of the Thirty, 
accused of having slandered away the lives of Athenian 
citizens; now he supplied the words in which a 
pauper begged that his obol a day from the State 
might not be stopped, or helped one of the parties to 
a drunken brawl to demand satisfaction for a black 
eye. The elderly citizen who appeals against the 
calumny of an informer to his past services as trier- 
arch or choregus; the young man checked on the 
threshold of public life by some enemy's protest at 
his dokimasia for his first office, — ^in turn borrow 
their eloquence from Lysias. If he had been content 
to adopt the standard which he found existing in his 
profession, he would have written in nearly the same 
style for all these various ages and conditions. He 
would have treated all these diff^erent cases upon a 
uniform technical system, merely seeking, in every 
case alike, to obtain the most powerful effect and 
the highest degree of ornament by applying certain 
fixed rules. Lysias was a discoverer when he per- 
ceived that a purveyor of words for others, if he 
would serve his customers in the best way, must 
give the words the air of being their own. He saw 
that the monotonous intensity of the fashionable 
rhetoric — often ludicrously unsuited to the mouth 
into which it was put — was fatal to real impressive- 
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ness ; and, instead of lending to all speakers the same 
fiJ^Mlk^-^he det^nniaed to L to eii^^ 
vigour of nature. It was the desire of treating j^ - *7 
appropriately every case entrusted to him/ and" of 
making each client speak as an intelligent person, 
without professional aid, might be expected to speak 
in certain circumstances, which chiefly determined 
the style of Lysias. -^ 

This style, imitated by many, but marked in lysias the 

•^ . . . representa- 

Lysias by an original excellence, made him for tive of the 

. . . A 1 /. Plain style. 

antiquity the representative of a class of orators. 
It was in the latter part of the fourth century B.c. ^ 
t hat Greek critics began regularly to distinguish three 
styles of rhetorical composition, the grand, the plain 

and the middle . T he grand style aims constantly at 

rising above the common idiom ; it seeks ornament 
of every kind, and rejects nothing as too artificial if it 
is striking. The plain style may, like the first, employ 
the utmost effo rts of art, but the art is concealed ; 
and, inste ad of avo idin g it, imitate s the language o f 
ordinary life. The '' middle " style explains itsel f by 
its name. Theophrastus appears to have been the^ 
first writer on Rhetoric who attempted such a classi- 
fication ; there is, at least, no hint of it in Aristotle 
or in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum.^ Vague as the 
classification necessarily is, it was frequently modified 
according to the taste of individual teachers. The 
two extremes — the grand and the plain styles — were 

^ Dionysius, speaking of the third this, Francken infers with great prob- 

or middle style, declares himself un- ability that the distinction between 

able to decide whether it was first the three styles was first made by 

used by Thrasymachus of Chalc^on, Theophrastus in his lost work irep2 

** as Theophr(istusih%nJc8,** orhy wmQ \i^€tai {CommenUUiones Lysiacoie, p. 

one else: De Zkmosth, c. 3. From 9). 
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recognised by all; but some discerned two,^ some 
three* shades between them ; while others thought 
it needless to distinguish anything intermediate.' 
On the whole, however, the tripartite division kept 
its ground down to Roman times. It was adopted, 
with variations of detail, by Cicero,* Dionysius^ and 
Quintilian.* The characteristics of the " plain " style 



General 

isticsofthe — with which wc are most concerned at present — are 
^^* only sketched by Dionysius;^ but they are more 
. precisely given by Cicero. There is a difference, 
indeed, between the points of view of the two critics. 
Dionysius treats the three styles historically ; Cicero 
treats them theoretically. The "middle" style of 
Cicero differs, therefore, from the " middle " style of 
Dionysius in being an ideal. But Cicero's description 
of the " plain " style, at least, would probably have 



^ Tlius Demetrius (rep2 ^p/i^v. c. 
36, Walz, Rk, Orate, vol ix. p. 21) 
distinguishes four types or xa/xurr^pct 
— the plain {lffx^)i the grand 
{luyoKovptwip), the polished (7X0- 
^vpU), and the forcible (deur6f) — 
meaning by the last a terse, vigorous 
style, suited to controversy in court 
or council. 

' Syrianus, in his commentary on 
the rep2 lU(aw of Hermogenes (Walz, 
Kk, Orate, vol. vii. p. 93), says that 
Hipparohus (a rhetorician who wrote 
a treatise ictfH rpbiwtav, ib. VI. p. 337) 
recognised five styles — the plain 
(ioTCrot), the copious (dd/}6f — another 
name for the /icToXorpcn^), the 
middle (M^ot), the graphic (7pa^uc6s), 
and the florid (iMBripoi). 

' Demetrius says that his yXn^p^ 
XB^icucTTfp was considered by some as 
a branch of the iffx^6t, and his 
Scv^ Xapamip as a branch of the 
fiiEyaXorpewiit : vepl ipfu c. 36, Walz, 
IX. 21. 



* Cic. Orator, c. 6, § 20, grandiloqui 
— tenuts, aeuti — medius et quasi iem- 
peratus. 

* Dionysius describes the grand 
style as i^XKaynAvji, weptm^, iy- 
KardaKcvot {De Denwsth. 1), or inlnjK^ 
X/^t {ib, 34) : the plain, as yarii, 
d^Xi^ (lb, 2), or Icyrfii dripirrat 
{ib. 34) : the middle as /litni {ib. 34) 
or fwrHj {ib. 3). 

* Quint XII. c. 10, § 58. Unutn 
subtile {genus), quod UrxF^ voeant, 
alterum grande cUque robustum, quod 
d3p6r dicunt, constituutU ; tertium 
alii medium ex duobus, alii floridum 
{namque id iySiipb^ appellant) addide- 
runt, 

^ Dionys. De Demosth. c. 2, ii 
hipa \ifyt, ^ Tiir^ koX d^Xi^, koX 
IhKeXkra jraroo'cevip tc koX Irxp^ Hp 
vpbt Iduin^ ^X^^ \6ycm koI bfioUh- 
nfta — a vague description, which 
tells us only that this style is based 
upon tSuirift X&ytn — the language of 
ordinary life. 
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been accepted in the main by Dionysius ; and it is 
clear that for Cicero, as for Dionysius, Lysias was 
the canon of that style. According to Cicero, the 
chief marks of the "genus tenue" are these: — 1. In 
regard to composition — ^a free structure of clauses and 
sentences, not straining after a rhythmical period.^ 
2. In regard to diction — (a) purity,^ (6) clearness, 
(c) propriety/ 3. Abstemious use of rhetorical 
figures.* 

With certain exceptions, which will be noticed in Originality 
their place, Lysias has these characteristics, and is 
the best representative of the plain style , whether 
viewed historically or in the abstract. That style ~ 
gradually came to be used by almost all writers for 
the ecclesia or the law-courts; but it was Lysias, 
says Dionysius, who " perfected " it, and " brought it 
to the summit of the excellence proper to it."® In 
order that the originality of Lysias may not be 
underrated, attention must be given to the precise 
meaning of this statement. It appears to speak of 
him merely as having succeeded better than others in 
a style used by nearly all writers of speeches for the 
law-courts. But what was, in fact, common to him 
and them was this only — the avoidance of decidedly 
poetical ornament and the employment of sober prose. 
This is all that the " plain " style, as opposed to the 

* Cic. OratoTf § 77, Primum igitur ^ ib,% 80, verecundtLS erit usus ora- 
eum tanguam e vinculis numerorum toriae quasi supellectilis, supellex 

eximamus Solutum quiddam sitf est enim quodammodo nostra quae 

nee vagum tamen, est in omamerUis, alia rerum^ alia 

^ ib. % 79, sermo erit purus et verborum. 
LatimAS. • Dionya. De Demosth, c. 2, ^e- 

' ib. dilvcide planeque dieetur. \etwre 6* aMjv kclL ck dxpbp ifyaye r^t 

* ib. quid decent cireumspiciatur, Idlas dperift Avalas 6 Ke^Xov. 
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" elaborate," neceBBarily means. That which he had , 
and which no other had in the same degree, was the 
art of so writing this prose that it should be in 
character with the person who spoke it . Their style 
' was monotonously plain ; his was plain too, but it 
was more, it was variously natural. Dionysius shows 
elsewhere that he appreciated to the full the origin- 
ality of Lysias ; but he has hardly brought it out 
with sufficient clearness in the passage which has just 
been noticed. Lysias may, in a general sense, be 
regarded as the perfecter of a style already practised 
by many others ; but it is closer to the truth to call 
him the founder of a new one, and of one in which he 
— I was never rivalled.' 

It does not, perhaps, strike the modern mind as 
very remarkable that a man whose business was to 
write speeches for other people should have conceived 
the idea of making the speech appropriate to the 
- person. In order to understand why this conception 
was, at the time, a proof of genius, it is necessary to 
remember how rhetoric was then viewed. Prose 
~ composition in its infancy was a craft, a close profes- 
sion, just as much as poetry. Beside the sacred band 
of " wise " poets stood the smtdl group of experts 
skilled to fashion artistic prose. When a man wished 
for help in a lawsuit he applied, as a matter of course, 

' ThD qneatioD, " How far is LjrBias beloir. Its genenl conclasion is that 
the tma repKaeDtetive of the genus " In all his writings LTsiaa must be 
tanne!" hsi been exhsustivel; die- proDonooed, b; any judgnient not 
cnand b; Dr. F. Berbig, tn an «ssay absolutely rigorous, an excellent 
" Ueber da* genua diceudi tennedes model of the plain style;" though 
Rednen Lysias" { Gymnasium ■ pro. both his composition and hia Ian- 
gram, CiistriD, 1871 : reviewed in Uie guoge depart from it in certain 
Philologischer Anzeigcr, III. G. p. points. 
252). Tlie essay will be referred to 
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if he could aflFord it, to one of these ; and it was 
equally a matter of course that the speech supplied to 
him should bear the same stamp as others turned out 
by the same machine. There was no pretence of its 
being the work of the speaker, and no expectation, 
therefore, that it should reflect his nature ; a certain 
rhetorical colour, certain recognised forms of argu- 
ment and appeal, were alone looked for. Tne idea 
of writing for a cHent so that he should have in court 
the whole advantage of professional aid, and, in 
addition to this, the advantage of appearing to have 
dispensed with it, was not only novel but daring. 
This is what LysiBB first undertook to do, and did 
admirably.^y 

His dramatic purpose — if it may be so called — Had his 
decided the special characteristics of his style. But, ?^d 
even without this purpose, an instinctive dislike of ^^^,** 
exaggeration would of itself have given his style ^^^^ ^ 
some general characteristics, sufficient to distinguish 
it from that of any of his contemporaries. On this 
account we must dissent from a view advanced by 
K. 0. Miiller in his History of Greek Literature.^ 
Lysias had, he thinks, two distinct styles at two 
difierent periods of his life ; the earlier, " forced and 
artificial " ; the later, plain. Miiller recognises the 
former in the speech in the Phaedrus, and in the 
Epitaphius. The turning-point was, he conceives, the 
impeachment of Eratosthenes, when "a real feeling 
of pain and anger " in the mind of Lysias gave " a 
more lively and natural flow both to his spirits and 
to his speech." "This occasion" — Miiller adds — 

* VoL II. p. 143 (transl. Donaldson). 
VOL. I M 
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"convinced Lysias what style of oratory was both 
the most suited to his own character and also least 
likely to fail in producing an eflFect upon the judges." 
Ingenious as the theory is, we have no belief in the 
fact of any such abrupt transition as it supposes. 
That temperate mastery with which Lysias cultivated 
the " plain " style is doubly a marvel if it was only a 
sudden practical experience which weaned him from 
his first love for a forced and artificial rhetoric. 
Converts are not proverbial for discretion ; and the 
exquisite judgment shown by Lysias after his sup- 
posed reformation ought to have prevented its neces- 
sity. Like all his contemporaries, he must, unques- 
tionably, have had his earliest training in the florid 
Sicilian school ; but there is nothing to show that its 
precepts ever took a strong hold upon him ; and there 
is overwhelming reason to believe that a genius of 
the bent of his must very early have thrown oflF such 
pedantic trammels. It is true that the speech in 
the Phaedrus — assuming its genuineness — is more 
- stiffly composed than any of his presumably later 
writings : but, on the other hand, it is, as Miiller 
allows, entirely free from the ornaments of Grorgias. 
I As for the Epitaphius, its spuriousness is now a 

generally recognised fact.^ 
^-i- Plainness and an easy^versatility are, then, the 
general characteristics of Lysias. We propose now to ^ 
Special consider in detail his special characteristics ; speaking 
irtks of first of his style in the narrower sense, his composi- 
^ * tion and diction; next of his method of handling 
subject-matter. 

^ Seebdow. 
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Cicero, as we have seen, counts among the marks His Oom- 
of the " plain style a free structure of sentences and 
clauses, not straining after a rhythmical period.* 
Dionysius, speaking of ethopoiia in Lysias, says that 
he composes " quite simply and plainly, aware that 
ethos is best expressed, not in rhythmical periods, 
but in the lax (or easy) style " (eV t^ S*aX€Xi;/A€i^X€fet).2 
In another place, however, he praises Lysias for a 
vigour, essential in contests, " which packs thoughts 
closely and brings them out roundly*' (crT/joyyuXa)?) * 
— that is, in terse periods. Both remarks are just. 
N othing more strikingly distinguishes Lysias from his 
predeces sors and from nearly all his successors than 
the degree in which the structure of his sentences 
va ries according to his subject. His speeches may in 
t his respect be classified under three heads . First, 
those which are of a distinctly public character ; in 
which the composition is thoroughly rhythmical, and 
which abound with artistic p eriods, single or combined.^ 
Seco ndly, those speeches which, from the nature o f 
th eir subjects, blend the private with the pub lic 
character; w hich show not only fewer combinations 
or groups of periods, but a less careful formation of 
single periods.* Thirdly, the essentially private 
speeches ; which differ from the second class, not in 
the mould of such periods as occur, but in the larger 

* Cic. OraJUyr^ § 77, quoted above. xxviii. (/cotA 'EVryo/cX/ouf) : 8. Or. 

2 Dionys. De Lys, c. 8. ^^^ (''*''* ^'^^oKpdrom) : 4. Or. 

XXXIII. {"0\vtanaKQt) : 5. Or. xxxrv. 

*^' ^' "• (■'cpi "TO^ M^ KaraKvcai, r^ roXirefoy). 

* In this class, Berbig (in the essay ^ e,g, 1. Or. xii. (/card "LparoaOi- 
mentioned above " Ueber das genus povs) : 2. Or. xiii. (/card 'Ayopdrov) : 
diccndi tcnue des Redners Lysias," 8. Or. xvi. (/card ^iXupos) : 4. Or. 
p. 8) places these speeches : 1. Or. xix. (vcpt tQp 'Aptcro^dpovs XPVM- 
XXVI I. (/card 'Erucpdrovt) : 2. Or. rwy). 
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His Die- 
tion — its 
purity. - 



mixture with these of sentences or clauses not 
periodic.^ Further, in each of these three classes, a 
greater freedom of composition distinguishes the 
narrative from the argument. The narrative parts of 
the properly public speeches are usually thrown into 
what may be called the historical as opposed to the 
oratorical period; that is, the sentences are more 
loosely knit and are drawn out to a greater length. 
According as the speech has more of a private character, 
these freer periods are more and more relaxed into a 
simple series (Xeft? elpofievrj) of longer or shorter 
clauses. Yet, while there are so many shades in the 
composition of Lysias, the colour of the whole is 
individual. Isocrates develops period out of period in 
long, luxuriant sequence; Demosthenes intersperses 
the most finished and most vigorous periods with less 
formally built sentences which relieve them ; Lysias 
binds his periods, by twos or threes at the most, into 
groups always moderate in size but often monotonous 
in form; excelling Isocrates in compactness, but 
yielding to Demosthenes in life.^ 

The diction of Lysias is distinguished in the first 
place by its purity. This is a quality upon which no 
modem could have pronounced authoritatively, but 



^ In this third class two grades 
may be distinguished, according to 
the importance of the subject and 
the use, greater or less accordingly, 
of a periodic style. I. 1. Or. i. (irepi 
roD *EpaTO(r04povt <p6pov) : 2. Or. III. 
(/card Xifuayot) : 3. Or. iv. (repi rpoiJ- 
fmros iK rpopolas) : 4. Or. VII. {repl 
ToO injKov). II. 1. Or. xvil. (repl 

Srjfiwrlijy xf^t/'^'^**^) '• 2* 0^* ^^m* 
(icard na7/cX^c<»'0f ) : 3. Or. XXZII. 



(/card Aioyelrovoi). 

* Cf. Dionys. De Lys. c. 6 (speak- 
ing of the terse periodic style) — ij 
awrrpifftcwra rd parifxara koX (rrpoy- 
7i;X(i» ^Kip^povaa \i^is, Dionysius 
says, ra&rqv dXlyoi fiiy ifufirjffa^TOf 
AiifAoaOiyrjs 8i xal virepe/SdXero * 
xXiiP o^x oCruis eOreXo^s oifS^ 
d4>€\(as CxTTtp AwrlaSf XP^^' 
ftevos a^J, dXXd repUpycas Kal 

ITiKpQt. 
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for which the ancient Greek critic vouches. In the 
Augustan age the reaction from florid Asianism to 
Atticism had set in strongly, and especial attention 
was paid by Greek grammarians to the marks of a 
pure Attic style. Dionysius may be taken as a com- 
petent judge. He pronounces Lysias to be " perfectly 
pure in expression, the best canon of Attic speech, — 
not of the old used by Plato and Thucydides," but of 
that which was in vogue in his own time.^ This 
may be seen, he adds, by a comparison with the 
writings of Andocides, Critias and many others. Two 
ideas are included under the " purity " praised here : 
abstinence from words either obsolete (^X&GGai) or 
novel, or too decidedly poetical ; and abstinence from 
constructions foreign to the idiom of the day — an 
excellence defined elsewhere as " accuracy of dialect." ^ 
Lysias is not rigidly pure in these respects. The only 
instance of an old-fashioned syntax, indeed, which 
has been noticed in him, is the occasional use of re as 
a copula ; ^ nor does he use such pedantic words as 
were meant by " glossae '* ; but rare or poetical words 
and phrases occur in many places.* The praise of 
purity must be taken in a general and relative sense. 
Of those who came after Lysias, Isocrates most nearly 



^ Dionys. Lt Lys, c. 2. 

'id. c 13, where the "purity" 
spoken of in c. 2 is delined as con- 
sisting of two elements — rh KaOa- 
pbv rutv dpoftdrutv and ij dKfUpeia r^s 
diaXiicTov. 

' This use occurs seven times in 
all: Or. i. §17: XIII. §§1, 82: 
xxxr. §§ 1, 6 : xxxii. §§ 1, 22. Ber- 
big, p. 18. 

* e.g. Or. xxxiii. § 3, fUKpoKoyn- 



cr6fi€vos : § 7, olKoOrrts dT6p$fjT0i koI 
drtlx^ffToi Kal dirraalacrroi Kal drJT- 
rrrroi: Or. iv. § 8, Tapca^vfifihot 
d^i/Xeip XloLv Kal xdpotvoi iariv : § 9, 
^t roOro Papvdaufxovlas iJKei. : § 20, 
dyi/lK€<rTos avfjuf^opdi Or. XVIII. § 49, 
opxcu^XovTOf : Or. XIII. § 45, dxXe^t — 
yripoTpwf>€iy : Or. XXVI. § 4, del/uni- 
<rr<x : Or. XXX. § 35, fucroToyrfp€iy : 
Or. XXIV. § 8, SwrrvxilfMTa ISurBai : 
Or. XXXIII. § 7, dddvaros Aev^epfo. 
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approached him in this quality ; ^ but Isaeus is also 
commended for it.^ 

Next, in contrast with the Sicilian school of rhe- 
toric, Lysias is characterised by a general avoidance 

-QnSimfiD.taL fibres, S5^h figures as occuTa^e 

mostly of the kind which men use in daily life with- 
out rhetorical consciousness, — hyperbole, metaphor, 
prosopopoiia and the like.^ As a rule, he expresses his 
meaning by ordinary words employed in their normal 
sense.* His panegyrical speeches and his letters are 
said to have presented a few exceptions to this rule ; 
but all his business-works, as Dionysius calls them — 
his speeches for the ecclesia and for the law-courts — 
are stamped with this simplicity. He seems, as his 
critic says, to speak like the ordinary man, while he is 
in fact the most consummate of artists,^ — a prose poet 
who knows how to give an unobtrusive distinction to 
common language, and to bring out of it a quiet and 
peculiar music. ^ Isocrates had the same command of 
familiar words, but he was not content to seek effect 
by artistic harmonies of these. His ambition was to 
be ornate ; and hence one of the differences remarked 



^ Dionys. Be Lys, c. 2, 'Ico/cpd-nyf 
— KoSapitrraros ^ tup AXXcin^ /urrd y€ 
Xwrlay. 

' Dionys. De Isaeo, c. 3. 

' As an instance of a common 
prosopopoua see e.g. Or. xxi. § 8, oft-w 
rap€crK€vcurfjJp7iv rpn^fni irbaa oUcrOe 
...rotyf ToXefdovs etpyaadai xaxd ; 
Other common figures which occur 
in Lysias are synecdoche, eg. Or. 
XXXIII. § 9, rAi iXirlBat t^ aunrj- 
pLas : antonomasia, Or. § 15, 6 crefi- 
vbs Zr€i/xet^ : metonymia, Or. xii. 
§ 60, tAj TdXets ^Trdyomes : epana- 
phora, Or. xxx. § 8, iroXXd /uV... 



iroXXd di: synathroismus, Or. xxxiii. 
% 3f Kcd...Kcd...KcU...Kal: periphrasis, 
Or. XVIII. § 8, Tp6iratov Icrrdvcu, etc. 

* Dionys. De Lya, c. 3 (opcr^) ^ 

did rttfV KVplwP T€ KOl KOiVWV KoX iv 

fidfftp K€ifUp(ap ipofidrutp iK^powra rh. 
pooCfACPa, 

^ ib. dfuUcas Si rois ISiurrais Sia- 
}Jy€cr$au doKtop rXetffrop 8<rop IBiurrov 
dia4>4pei, 

* id. KpdTicTTOi roirjriis Xoytop Xc- 
\viihn)i iK fUrpov X^^ea», ISlap rufh. 
\oy(ap eifpriKiifi &pfioplaPf j rd iydfiara 

KOCful T€ KOl ijSl^P€l, firjS^P (x^^^^*- 

dyKtades fir^d^ <f>opriK6p, 
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by Dionysius : Isocrates is sometimes vulgar ; ^ Lysias 
never is. There is one kind of ornament, however, 
which Lysias uses largely, and in respect to which he 
deserts the character of the plain style. He delights 
in the artistic parallelism (or opposition) of clauses. 
This may be effected : (1) by simple correspondence 
of clauses in length (isok6lon) ; (2) by correspondence 
of word with word in meaning (antitheton proper) ; 
(3) by correspondence of word with word in sound 
(paromoion).^ Examples are very numerous both in 
the public and in the private speeches. This love of 
antithesis — shown on a larger scale in the terse 
periodic composition — is the one thing which some- 
times blemishes the Sthos in Lysias. 

Closely connected wi th this simplicity is his clear - aearne«. 
ness! Lysias is clear in a twofold sense : in t hough t, 
and in expression. Figurative language is often a 
source of confusion of thought; and the habitual 
avoidance of figures by Lysias is one reason why he 
not only speaks but thinks clearly. In regard to 
this clearness of expression Dionysius has an excellent 
remark. This quality might, he observes, result 
merely from "deficiency of power," i.e. poverty of 
language and of fancy which constrained the speaker 
to be simple. In the case of Lysias it does, in fact, 
result from wealth oftlie i^ht words ^ He uses only 

^ Dionys. De Isoer, c. 3, cxyil^'^^t^*- ri/juaprfdi/icrerou — Teriyinja-creu : Or. xxx. 

4>opTiKW. § 29, r4 Tdrpia — jcarA TaHpa. 

^ Isokdla and homoioteleuta con- ^ De Lys, c. 4, Kal €l ttiv 5i 

stantly occur together: see esp. Or. daOip€ia¥ Svpdfteus iyLyvero rb 

XII. (§§1,4, 6, 19,26, 82, 39, etc.) aatph oHk H^ioy l^v ain-b dyaxoM' 

and Or. xxxiii. passim. A special vw d^ 6 irXoOrof rioy Kvpitav 

form of the paromoion, viz. parono- dpofidrtay ix ToXKijt airr^ irepcov- 

masia, is frequent in Lysias : eg. Or. <rfof dToZtiiofVTax raiJnyv r^ dpen/jp, 
XXXI. § 11, yp(bfiji — ffvyyPiiiMf : § 24 
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Vtridness. 



plain words ; but he has enough of these to express 
with propriety the most complex idea. The combi- 
nation of clearness with conciseness is achieved by 
Lysias because he has his language thoroughly under 
command ; his words are the discipUned servants of 
his thoughts.^ Isocrates is clear ; but he is not also 
concise. In the union of these two excellences, Isaeus ^ 
perhaps stands next to Lysias. There are, indeed, 
exceptions to the conciseness of Lysias, as there are 
exceptions to the purity and the plainness of his 
diction. Instances occur in which terms nearly 
synonymous are accumulated, either for the sake of 
emphasis or merely for the sake of symmetry ; ^ but 
such instances are not frequent. 

Vividness, eVa/Kyeta — "the power of bringing under 



^ ih. c. 4, 0^ rocf hvhyjouai doi/Xei^i 
rd Tpdy/jMra Tap* airt}, rclis 5^ xpdy- 
ficurtp dKo\ov$a rd dpdfMTOL. 

* It is remarkable that Diony- 
siuB expressly denies to Demosthe- 
nes the invaridble clearness of Lysias, 
De Lys, c. 4, r^ ii^ BovKvblhov 
Xi^evs Kol Ari/ioa$4vovtf ot detpdraroi 
t4 rpdyfxara i^eireuf iyipovroj xoKKh. 
SvffelKacrrd i<rruf iifup koX dcra<pij, 

' For emphasis (e.g.) in Or. xiii. 
§ 63, ol 5* airOv repiyepdfiepoi 
Koi aw64pT€t, out otrrof i»kp aTi- 
KT€LP€P (J/xwt Kal OdpaTot a^TUP 
Kartypibffdrh ii Si ri&xv **^ ^ 

BaiflWP T€pieT0tTJff€ . . . TlfJUOPTOU ifif> 

biuop. For symmetry (e.g.) in Or. 
XZYIII. § 8, jca^ ydp b^ heofbp dv 
dni el pvp i»kp odrtat airol ntj^b- 
/JXPQi reus €Ur4>ofKut <rvyypdl>nipf 
roit JcXeVrovo-i Kal roit 8wpo- 
SoKodirip (x^^^^t ip ^ Tip ritas 
XP^H^ Kol tQp cXkw tQp hfueriptop 
/urydXbn' ivnop Kal rtop StffMirUap 
wpaaddtop fieydXwp oCa&p, OoMd- 
ny ^KcXdjtnv roi>t rOnf iffieriptap 



irtSvfiovPTas: where, as Blass 
observes, the words ficydXup o6- 
fftop are superfluous, and the phrase 
Toift TUP ifuripcop indvfxoOpras, where 
Toi>f TOio&Tovs would havo sufficed, 
is meant to balance roU K\iirrown 
Kal Tois dwpoSoKotkrip. 

Another strong instance of re- 
dundancy of the former kind — the 
emphatic — is Or. xxi. § 24, oMe- 
irdnroT^ ^\4rjcra oW* iSdxpvaa 
oiy ifurfyr&TfP yvpoiKiit o^8i Traiiiov 
rOiP ifiavTOVf oifS* ijyodfirip Ikufbp 
elpai. el reXeun^aj vrip ttjs xarpl- 
do9 6p<papoi>s Kal rod rarpbt 
dT€ffT€prjfi4povt aCroi^s jcaraXe^^o;. 
Favorinus, according to Gellius (ii. 
v.), used to say: — **If you remove 
a single word from a passage of 
Plato, or alter it, however suitably 
to the sense, you will still have taken 
away something from the elegance ; 
if you do so in Lysias, you will have 
taken away something from the 
sense.** This praise, as we have 
seen, needs modification. 
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the senses what is narrated " ^ — is an attribute of the 
style of Lysias. The dullest hearer cannot fail to 
have before his eyes the scene described, and to fancy 
himself actually in presence of the persons introduced 
as speaking. Lysias derives this graphic force from 
two things : — judicious use of detail, and perception 
of character. A good example of it is his description, 
in the speech Against Eratosthenes, of his own arrest 
by Theognis andPeison.^ Dionysius ascribes vivid- 
ness as well as clearness, to Isocrates also ; ^ but there 
is perhaps only one passage in the extant work of 
Jsocrates which strictly justifies this praise.* A 
description may be brilliant without being in the least 
degree graphic. The former quality depends chiefly 
on the glow of the describer s imagination ; the latter 
depends on his truthfulness and skill in grouping 
around the main incident its lesser circumstances. A 
lifelike picture demands the union of fine colouring 
and correct drawing. Isocrates was a brilliant colour- 
ist; but he was seldom, like Lysias, an accurate 
draughtsman. 

From this trait we pass naturally to another which Ethopoii*. 
has just been mentioned as one of its sources — the 
faculty of seizing and portraying character. Of all 
the gifts of Lysias this is the most distinctive, and is 
the one which had greatest influence upon his style. 
It is a talent which does not admit of definition or 
analysis ; it can be understood only by studying its 
results. It is shown, as Dionysius says, in three 

^ Dionys. Dt Ly8, c. 7, di^afUt » De laocr, c. 2. 

Tts hvb rAf ala^ifffcts Ayovaa t4 * The passage in the AegmSticos 

Xeyd/jiafa, in which the speaker describes his 

^ In ErcUosih. §§ 8-17. care of Thi-asylochas : §§ 24-27. 
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things — thought, diction, and composition ; ^ that is, 
the ideas, the words, and the style in which the 
words are put together, always suit the person to 
whom they are ascribed.^ There is hardly one of the 
extant speeches of Lysias upon which this peculiar 
power has not left its mark. Many of them, other- 
wise poor in interest, have a permanent artistic value 
as describing, with a few quiet touches, this or that 
type of man. For instance, the Defence which is the 
subject of the Twenty -first Oration is interesting 
solely because it embodies to the life that proud con- 
sciousness of merit with which a citizen who had 
deserved well of the State might confront a calumny. 
In the speech on the Sacred Olive, if the nameless 
accused is not a person for us, he is at least a character 
— the man who shrinks from public prominence of 



^ Dc Lys, c. 8, rpiCw re 6pTtiav 
€v oh Kal T€pl A T7IU dpeHjy ra&niy 
ffVfiP^priKcv ehou, diavolas re Kal 
\4^€(as Kal TpLrris rrjs (rvvBicewi, 
iy iroffL TO&rois ainby dTOifmivofuu 
KaropBovp, 

* Francken (CmmnentcUiones Ly- 
siaceUf pp. 6-7) thinks it doubt- 
ful whether by the -^oroita of Ly- 
sias Dionysius meant the appro- 
priate delineation of each several 
character, or the attribution to all 
characters alike of a certain at- 
tractive simplicity. Francken in- 
clines to the latter view. He re- 
fers to cases in which, as he thinks, 
Lysias has failed, or has not tried, 
to mark individual character, or 
in which the general stamp of sim- 
plicity is exaggerated. The ap- 
preciation of 6thos depends much 
upon taste ; it scarcely admits of 
argument. But it is clear to me 
what Dionysius, at least, meant by 



Uie iidoroita of Lysias. He meant 
the appropriate delineation of eacli 
several character. Surely he says 
so very plainly : Be Lys. c. 8, ov 
ydip SiayoovfUvovs fiApop inrorLOeTot 
Xfiyi<rTdL Kol ivi€iK^ KoX fidrpia to«>s 
Xiyoyras, Cxrre iUbvat e&ac iioKeiv 
r(av -ffSuv roi^ \dyovi dXXA Kal 
riiu Xi^iv aTodidctfcn toTs iiOe- 
<n,v olKclap, Cf. K. 0. Miiller, 
Hist. Or. LU. ii. p. 148 (tr. Donald- 
son) : — "Lysias distinguished, with 
the accuracy of a dramatist, be- 
tween the different characters into 
whose mouths he put his speeches, 
and made every one, the young and 
the old, the rich and the poor, 
the educated and the uneducated, 
speak according to his quality and 
condition: this is what the ancient 
critics praise under the name of 
his Ahopoila. The prevalent tone, 
however, was that of the average 



man. 
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any kind, but who at the same time haa a shy pride 
in discharging splendidly aU his public duties.^ The 
injured husband, again, who has taken upon Erato- 
sthenes the extreme vengeance sanctioned by the law, 
.is the subject of an indirect portrait, in which home- 
liness is combined with the moral dignity of a citizen 
standing upon his rights.^ The steady Athenian 
householder of the old type, and the adventurous 
patriot of the new, are sketched in the speech On the 
Property of Aristophanes.^ The accuser of Diogeiton, 
unwilling to prosecute a relative, but resolved to have 
a shameful wrong redressed ;—Diogeiton's mother, 
pleading with him for her sons ; — are pictures all the 
more effective because they have been produced without 
apparent effort/ But of all such delineations — and, 
as Dionysius says, no character in Lysias is inartistic- 
ally drawn or lifeless^ — perhaps the cleYerest and 
certainly the most attractive is that of Mantitheus, 
the brilliant young Athenian who is vindicating his 
past life before the Senate. Nowhere is the ethical 
art of Lysias more ably shown than in the ingenuous 
words of apology with which, as by an afterthought, 
Mantitheus concludes his frank and high-spirited 
defence : — 

** I have understood. Senators, that some people 
are annoyed with me for this too — that I presumed, 
though rather young, to speak in the Assembly. It 
was about my own affairs that I was first compelled 

^ De sacra Olea, §§ 1-3, 30. -• In DiogeU, §§ 1-3, 12-17. 

3 De caed, Eratosth. (Or. I.) §§ « De Lys. c. 8, ArXwi 7A/) om 

5 if., 47-50. €bp€iv Zivaiiat trapd rtp jHfTopi ro&rtfi 

' De Aristoph, honis, §§ 18-23, irpbcdrrw oUre irriBoirolTfTov oihe 

56-64. &\f/vxop. 
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to speak in public ; after that, however, I do suspect 
myself of having been more ambitiously inclined than 
I need have been, — ^partly through thinking of my 
family, who have never ceased to be statesmen, — 
partly because I saw that you (to tell the truth) 
respect none but such men ; so that, seeing this to be 
your opinion, who would not be invited to act and 
speak in behalf of the State? And besides — ^why 
should you be vexed with such men ? The judgment 
upon them rests with none but yourselves." ^ 
>^ The "jpro- The " propriety " which has always been praised 
Lysias. in Lysias depends mainly on this discernment of what 
suits the character of each speaker ; but it includes 
more — it has respect also to the hearers and to the 
subject, and generally to all the circumstances of the_ 



case. The judge, the ecclesiast, the listener in the 
crowd at a festival are not addressed in the same 
vein; different excellences of style characterise the 
opening, the narrative, the argument, the final 
appeal.^ 
HiB It remains to say a few words on the peculiar and 

"charm." . '' i • i» 

crowning excellence of Lysias in the province of 
expression, — his famous but inexplicable " charm." 
It is noticeable that while his Roman critics merely 
praise his elegance and polish, regarding it as a simple 
result of his art,^ the finer sense of his Greek critic 

^ Pro MarUith. §§ 20, 21. circumstances : — on the one hand, 

' The distinction between .Aho- to the age, quality, occupation, 

poila and the Propriety praised etc., of the speaker ; on the other 

in Lysias will appear from a careful hand, to the cause and to the 

reading of Dionys. De Ly$, oc. 8, 9. audience. 

Ethopoijfa is the adaptation of the ' Cic. Brvi, § 35, egregie subtilis 

speech to the intrinsic character acriptor cUque elegans: ib. § 285, 

of the speaker. Propriety is the ieitmiUu polita, urbanttf eUgans. 

adaptation of the speech to the Quint, x. 1. 78, suUUis cUque ele- 
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apprehends a certain nameless grace or charm, which 
cannot be directly traced to art, — which cannot be 
analysed or accounted for : it is something peculiar to 
him, of which all that can be said is that it is there. 
What, asks Dionysius, is the freshness of a beautiful 
face ? What is fine harmony in the movements and 
windings of music ? What is rhythm in the measure- 
ment of times ? As these things baffle definition, so 
does the charm of Lysias. It cannot be taken to 
pieces by reasoning ; it must be seized by a cultivated 
instinct.^ It is the final criterion of his genuine work. 
"When I am puzzled about one of the speeches 
ascribed to him, and when it is hard for me to find 
the truth by other marks, I have recourse to this 
excellence, as to the last piece on the board. Then, 
if the Graces of Speech seem to me to make the writ- 
ing fair, I count it to be of the soul of Lysias ; and I 
care not to look further into it. But if the stamp of 
the language has no winningness, no loveliness, I am 
chagrined, and suspect that after all the speech is not 
by Lysias ; and I do no more violence to my instinct, 
even though in all else the speech seems to me clever 
and well finished; believing that to write well, in 
special styles other than this, is given to many men ; 



gans: ix. 4. 17, gratia quae in eo 
maxima est simplicis atque inaffectaii 
coloris. It must be allowed to 
Cicero that he felt the plainness of 
Lysias to have a charm of its own. 
But he did not, like Dionysius, feel 
this charm to be something inde- 
pendent of the plainness, which 
could be used as a distinct test of 
genuine work. See Orator^ § 78, Tuim 
ut mulieres esse dieuntur lumnulUu 
inomatae, qnas id ipsum deceat, sic 



haec subtilis oratio atque incompta 
delectat, fit enim quiddam in tUro- 
quCf quo sit venustiuSy sed non ut 
appareat, 

* Dionys. De Lijs. c. 11. Note 
the words — rii ij Trap' adrtp x^P^f 
icTTif PovXofjJyoit fmOctv VTodtLfirjv Ay 
itrtrrideOcuf XP^^V fMLKp^ Kal fuucpqi 
T/x/S^i Kal d\6ytp rdOei t^v AXo- 
yov avya<rK€iy attrdijaiy — **and 
to train their critical sense by a 
feeling as instinctive as itself." 
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but that to write winningly, gracefully, with loveliness, 
is the gift of Lysias." ^ 

A modem reader would be sanguine if he hoped 
to analyse the distinctive charm of Lysias more closely 
than Dionysius found himself able to do. He may be 
content if study by degrees gives him a dim appre- 
hension of something which he believes that he could 
use, as Dionysius used the qualities detected by his 
"instinct," in deciding between the genuine and the 
false. Evidently the same cause which in great mea- 
sure disqualifies a modern for estimating the " purity " 
of the language of Lysias also disqualifies him for 
estimating its charm. This charm may be supposed 
to have consisted partly in a certain felicity of expres- 
sion, — Lysias having a knack of using the word which, 
for some undefinable reason, was felt to be curiously 
right; partly in a certain essential urbanity, the 
reflection of a nature at once genial and refined. The 
first quality is evidently beyond the sure appreciation 
of a modern ear : the second less so, yet scarcely to be 
estimated with nicety, since here too shades of 
expression are concerned. At best a student of 
Lysias may hope to attain a tolerably true perception 
of what he could not have written : but hardly the 
faculty of rejoicing that he wrote just as he did. 
His treat- Having now noticed the leading characteristics of 

subject- Lysias in regard to form of language, we will consider 
some of his characteristics in the other great depart- 
ment of his art — ^the treatment of the subject-matter. 
In this the ancient critics distinguished two chief 
elements. Invention and Arrangement.^ 

1 Dionys. Dc Lys. c. 11. ' eOpccif — rd^if : Dionys. De Lys. c. 16. 



matter. 
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By *' invention " was meant the faculty of dis- invention, 
covering the arguments available in any given cir- 
cumstances; the art, in short, of making the most 
of a case. Socrates, criticising the speech in the 
Phaedrus^ is made to express contempt for the in- 
ventive power of Lysias.^ Arguments, however, 
which would not pass with a dialectician, might do 
very well for a jury. If Plato found Lysias barren 
of logical resource, Dionysius emphatically praises 
his fertile cleverness in discovering every weapon of 
controversy which the facts of a case could yield to 
the most penetrating search." The latter part of the 
speech against Agoratus may be taken as a good 
example of this exhaustive ingenuity.^ It is a 
fault, indeed, that there the speaker attempts to 
make too many small points in succession ; and one, 
at least, of these is a curious instance of overdone 
subtlety.* 

In regard to arrangement, Lysias is distinguished Arrange- 
from all other Greek orators by a uniform simplicity. 
His speeches consist usually of four parts, which 
follow each other in a regular order : proem, narra- 
tive, proof, epilogue.^ In some cases the nature of 
the subject renders a narrative, in the proper sense, 
unnecessary ; in others, the narrative is at the same 
time the proof; in a few, the proem is almost or 
entirely dispensed with. But in no case is there 

^ Plat. Phaedr, pp. 284 B-236 A. members of the same political party. 

2 Dionys. Lys, c. 18. ' *^' ^ ^* ^* vToOic^m irroi- 

X€«a riffirapaf irpoolfnov, di'j^yrjffts, 

3 /7i ^Srom/. §§ 49-90. Wcrrei,, iTiXoyot: Dionys. Art. 

* ib, §§ 70-90, in which it is Bhei, x. c. 12. Aristotle's enu- 
argued that the amnesty of 408 meration is Tpoolfuop, Trp6d€<n% ir^<ms, 
does not hold good as between two iTrfXoyon Rhet. iii. 13. 
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anything more elaborate than this fourfold partition, 
— and in no case is the sequence of the parts altered. 
This simple arrangement, contrasting with the mani- 
fold subdivisions which Plato notices as used by the 
rhetoricians of his day,^ is usually said to have been 
first made by Isocrates.* This may be true in the 
sense that it was he who first stated it theoretically. 
In practice, however, it had already been employed 
by Lysias ; and more strictly than by Isocrates him- 
self.^ The difference between their systems, according 
to Dionysius, is precisely this : — Lysias uses always 
the same simple framework, never interpolating, sub- 
dividing or defining ; * Ii^ocrates knows how to break 
the uniformity by transpositions of his own devising, 
or by novel episodes.* The same difference, in a 
stronger form, separates Lysias here from his imitator 
in much else, Isaeus. Every kind of artifice is used 
by Isaeus in shifting, subdividing, recombining the 
four rudimentary elements of the speech according to 
the special conditions of the case.* It was this ver- 
satile tact in disposing his forces — this generalship,^ 
as Dionysius in one place calls it — which chiefly 
/procured for Isaeus the reputation of unequalled 
/adroitness in fighting a bad cause.® Lysias had con- 
summate literary skill and much acuteness ; but his 

> Phaedr, pp. 266 E, 267 E. Of. vtoBai r^ ifweiHap ISlais Mrra/SoXaFs 

Ai-iat. Jthet. iv. 13. koI ^oit ixcurodlois. 

« Dionys. Lys. 16 : Sauppe, 0. A, * W. De latu. c. 14. 

II. 224 : Cope, Inirod, to Arisi. ' ^o«^ ^* SiKcurria KaraorpaTHi- 

KhetorU, p. 332. 7* *, De Isac. 3. 

» Westermann {Oriech. Bereds. p. " ^is reputation in this respect 

75) seems to recognise Lysias as the ^*« ^^ * somewhat sinister kind :— 

inventor of the fourfold partition. ^ ^ ""^P^ «'^«»^ ^« '°P* ^«*» 

T&re yoifrelas koX dxdn/t, un deufbs 

* Dionys. Dc Lys. c. 15. ^^ «x».reC<r«. XAyow iwl rh «- 

* Id. Dc Isoer. c 4, rb dtaXa/x/Sd- vripbrcpa.. Dionys. Dt lacu. 4. 
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weapons were better than his plan of campaign ; he 
was not a subtle tactician. ** In arranging what he 
has invented he is commonplace, frank, guileless ; " ^ 
while Isaeus "plays all manner of ruses upon his 
adversary," ^ Lysias " uses no sort of knavery." ^ In- 
vention and selection are admirable in him : arrange- 
ment is best studied in his successors.* 

If we turn from his general plan to his execution 
of its several parts, Lysias will be found to show very 
different degrees of merit in proem, narrative, proof 
and epilogue. 

His proem, or opening, is always excellent, always Proem 
gracefully and accurately appropriate to the matter 
in hand. This inexhaustible fertility of resource calls 
forth the special commendation of Dionysius. "The 
power shown in his proems will appear especially 
marvellous if it is considered that, though he wrote 
not fewer than 200 forensic speeches, there is not one 
in which he is found to have used a preface which is 
not plausible, or which is not closely connected with 
the case. Indeed, he has not twice hit upon the 
same syllogisms, or twice drifted into the same 
thoughts. Yet even those who have written little 
are found to have had this mischance, — that, I mean, 
of repeating commonplaces; to say nothing of the 
fact that nearly all of them borrow the prefatory 
remarks of others, and think no shame of doing so." ^ 
The opening of the speech against Diogeiton may be 

^ i<TTi¥ dwipirrds ris xal iXc^- ' oCrc yd,p wpoKarourKevcus [/c.t.X.], 

0€pos Kol iirdifripos oUovofi^at rd. ...oOre rats dXXacf rotadrcus xar- 

evpedivra: Dionys. De Lys, c, 15. ovpyiaa evplffKcrtu XP^I^^^' ^ 

^ irpin Tb» iLvrliiKov iiaitovri- Lys, c. 15. 

pevcrai, De Isae, c. 3. * Ih. * lb. c. 17. 

VOL. I N 
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cited as an example of a difficult case introduced with 
singular delicacy and tact. 

Nairative. The samc kind of cleverness which never fails to 

make a good beginning finds a more important scope 
in the next stage of the speech. In narrative Lysias 
is masterly. His statements of facts are distinguished 
by conciseness, clearness and charm, and by a power 
of producing conviction without apparent effort to 
convince.^ If these qualities mark almost equaUy 
some of the narratives in the private orations of 
Demosthenes,* it is yet Lysias and not Demosthenes 
to whom Dionysius points as the canon of excellence 
in this kind.* He goes so far as to say that he 
beUeves the rules for narrative given in the current 
rhetorical treatises to have been derived from study 
of models suppUed by Lysias. 

Proof. In the third province — that of proof — this supre- 

macy is not maintained. Rhetorical proofs are of 
three kinds : ( 1 ) direct logical proofs which appeal 
to the reason ; and indirect moral proofe which appeal 
(2) to the moral sense, and (3) to the feelings. 

In the first sort Lysias is strong both by acuteness 
in discovering, and by judgment in selecting, argu- 
ments. In the second he is effective also ; and suc- 
ceeds, even when he has few facts to go upon, in 
making characters seem attractive or the reverse by 

^ His DanmtiTcs rV vinv d^ia co^s^ al ixfiifi^ nl cmfi^ nl 6ik 
XcXifMnit r«r«vii^pOMrv, Dionjs. Ik rur Kvpum nd cMvwr imofidru^ tmr- 



Xys. c IS. fWKtwmr/idvu. 6rrc^ Hl Aiwiov; and 

^ After oomptzing an extnct goes on to notice other excellences 



firom the lost speech of Ljass which both have alike. Ik DemmUL 
Against Tisis vith an extiact from c. 13. 



the speech of Demosthenes Agaifw± * ijpar re nl sv<ira r^ O^ 

Cotton, Dionysius asks — rmSrm, ed «Mr sy^afat^ai : Ik Ly%. c 18. 
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incidental touches. In the third he is comparatively 
weak ; he cannot heighten the force of a plea, repre- 
sent a wrong, or invoke compassion,^ with sufficient 
spirit and intensity. Hence in the fourth and last EpUogue. 
department, the epilogue, he shows, indeed, the neat- 
ness which suits recapitulation, but not the power 
which ought to elevate an appeal. The nature of his 
progress through a speech is well described by an 
image which his Greek critic employs.- Like a soft 
southern breeze, his facile inspiration wafts him 
smoothly through the first and second stages of his 
voyage ; at the third it droops ; in the last it dies. 

The manner in which Lysias handles his subject- 
matter has now been spoken of so far as concerns its 
technical aspect. But, besides these characteristics 
of the artist which may be discovered in particular 
parts, there are certain general qualities, resulting 
from the character of the man, which colour the 
whole ; and a word must now be said of these. 

Foremost among such qualities is tact. One of Tiie tact 
its special manifestations is quick sympathy with the ° ^""* 
character of the speaker ; another is perception of the 
style in which a certain subject should be treated 
or a certain class of hearers addressed. Both these 
have already been noticed. But, above and beyond 
these, there is a certain sureness in the whole conduct 
of a case, a certain remoteness from liability to 



^ In the technical language of iirrfh^^f^i avrhv Aya' orov Si tls 

DionysiuH, Lysias understands oih-e roi>f dxoSciKTucovs fXBig \AyovSf 

av^i^ff€tf oih€ 8€t¥Uf(r€is oifre dfivdpd rts ylyyerat koI iffOtrf^t' iv 

otKTOvs: De Lys. c. 19. M 8ii roit iraOifnKdis els riXos dwo- 

^ aCni lUvroi {Ji X<^^^)i Kd^^d-wep o^pvvrai : Dionys. De Dtmosth, c. 

vbiTiin Tit a^pa, tUxP^ wpooi/ilov kclL 13. 
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humour. 



blunder, which is the most general indication of 
the tact of Lysias. Among his genuine extant 
speeches there is only one which perhaps in some 
degree offers an exception to the rule : — the speech 
Against Evandrus.^ In the case of the speech Against 
Andocides, the conspicuous absence of a fine dis- 
cretion is one of the most conclusive proofs that 
Lysias was not the author. ^ In relation to treatment, 
this tact is precisely what the "charm" praised by 
Dionysius is in relation to language ; it is that quality, 
the presence or absence of which is the best general 
criterion of what Lysias did or did not write. 

A quality which the last almost implies is humour ; 
and this Lysias certainly had. The description of an 
incorrigible borrower, in the fragment of the lost 
speech against the Socratic Aeschines, shows this 
humour tending to broad farce,^ and illustrates what 
Demetrius means by the "somewhat comic graces"^ 



^ See the remarks below upon this 
speech. 

' The internal evidence against the 
authenticity of the speech Against 
Andocides is discussed below. 

' Fragment 1 in Sauppe, 0. A, 
II. p. 172. The passage especially 
meant here begins at dWd yd/), w 
&Mdpes SiKorralf o^k els ifU fiJ^OP 
TOiovrds iffTUf, and goes down to ij 

" But indeed, judges, I am not the 
only person to whom he behaves in 
this way ; he is the same to every 
one else who has had to do with 
him. Have not the neighbouring 
shopkeepers, from whom he gets on 
credit goods for which he never |)ays, 
shut up their shops and gone to law 
with him? Are not his neighbours 
so cruelly used by him that they 
have left their houses and are trying 



to take others at a distance ? When- 
ever he has collected club -subscrip- 
tions, he fails to hand over the 
payments of the other members, 
and they are wTecked on this little 
tradesman like chariots at the tum- 
iug-i>ost of the course. Such a 
crowd goes at daybreak to his 
house to demand the sums due to 
them, that passers-by fancy the 
people have come to attend a 
funeral. As for the inhabitants of 
the Peiraeus, they are in such a 
mind that they think it much safer 
to sail to the Adriatic than to en- 
counter this man." 

* Demetr. wepl cp/nTfyclas, § 128 
(Walz, Met. Gr. ix. 58): rwr 5^ 
XOLp^Tb/p al fUv €lat fui^oves koI a€fi- 
y^cpaXy al 8i eirreXcis fiSXKoy xai 
KiafiiKUfTepai, ciov al ^Apurrori- 
Xovt x^P^'''^^ '^tt^ 'ZuHf»popoi KoX Xwrlov, 
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of Lysias. But, as a rule, it is seen only in sudden 
touches, which amuse chiefly because they surprise ; 
as in the speech for Mantitheus, and most of all in 
that for the Invalid.^ Keally powerful sarcasm must sarcasm, 
come from earnest feeling ; and Lysias, though intel- 
lectual acuteness gave him command of irony, was 
weak in sarcasm for the same reason that he was not 
great in pathos. There is, properly speaking, only 
one extant speech — that against Nicomachus — in 
which sarcasm is a principal weapon.^ Here he is 
moderately successful, but not in the best way; 
for, just as in his attack upon Aeschines, vehemence, 
tending to coarseness, takes the place of moral in- 
dignation. 

The language, the method, the genius of Lysias Defects o« 
have now been considered in reference to their chief an orotOT. 
positive characteristics. But no attempt to estimate 
what Lysias was would be true or complete if it failed 
to point out what he was not. However high the 
rank which he may claim as a literary artist, he 
cannot, as an orator, take the highest. The defects 
which exclude him from it are chiefly two; and 
these are to a certain extent the defects of his 
qualities. As he excelled in analysis of character 
and in elegance, so he was, as a rule, deficient in 
pathos and in fire. - \ ^ '^ 

It would be untrue to say that Lysias never The umits 
appeals to the feelings with effiect, and unfair to L Lysias. 
assume that he lacked the power of appealing to 
them with force. But the bent of his mind was 

^ e.g. In MarUUh, (Or. xvi.) § 16 : 'See esp. In Nicam, (Or. xxx.) 

Pro Inval. (Or. xxiv.) § 9. Cf. Z>c §§ 11, 27. 
mcra Olea (Or. vii.) §§ 1, 14. 
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critical; his artistic instinct shrank from exaggera- 
tion of every sort; and, instead of giving fervent 
expression to his own sense of what was pitiable 
or terrible in any set of circumstances, it was his 
manner merely to draw a suggestive picture of the 
circumstances themselves. This self-restraint will be 
best understood by comparing a passage of Lysias 
with a similar passage of Andocides. The speech On 
the Mysteries describes the scene in the prison when 
mothers, sisters, wives came to visit the victims of 
the informer Diocleides.^ A like scene is described in 
the speech Against Agoratus, when the persons w^hom 
he had denounced took farewell in prison of their 
kinswomen.* But the two orators take different 
means of producing a tragic effect. "There were 
cries and lamentations," says Andocides, " weeping and 
wailing for the miseries of the hour."^ Lysias simply 
remarks that the wife who came to see her husband 
had already put on mourning.'* For hearers of a 
certain class the pathos of facts is more eloquent than 
an express appeal ; but the speaker who is content 
to rely upon it renounces the hope of being found 
pathetic by the multitude. It was only now and 
then that, without going beyond the limits which his 
own taste imposed, Lysias could expect to stir general 
sympathy. In the defence which he wrote for the 
nephews of Nicias, the last survivors of a house made 
desolate by violent deaths and now threatened with 
spoliation, he found such an opportunity. He used 
it well, because, though declamation would have been 

1 Andoc. Dt Myst, §§ 48-51. ' De Myst, § 48. 

* Lys. In AgonU. §§ 39-42. * In AgoraL § 40. 
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easy, he abstained from evetything rhetorical and 
hollow. The few words in which the defendant 
speaks of his claim to the protection of the court are 
plain and dignified : — 

"Judges, I have no one to put up to plead for us ; 
for of our kinsmen some have died in war, after 
showing themselves brave men, in the eflfort to make 
Athens great ; some, in the cause of the democracy 
and of your freedom, have died by the hemlock of 
the Thirty ; and so the merits of our kinsmen, and 
the misfortunes of the State, have become the causes 
of our friendlessness. It befits you to think of these 
things and to help us with good will, considering 
that under a democracy those deserve to be well 
treated at your hands who, under an oligarchy, had 
their share of the troubles." ^ 

After inquiring how far Lysias fails in pathos, it The 
remains to speak of the other principal defect noticed ofLy^iM 
above. How far, and in what sense, does he want Innate!*" 
fire? By "fire" is meant here the passion of a 
speaker stirred with great ideas. Dionysius says (in 
eflfect) that, besides pathos, Lysias wants two other 
things, grandeur_j md spi rit.- He has not — we are 
\L told — the intensity or the force ^ of Demosthenes ; he 
touches, but does not pierce, the heart ;* he charms, 
but fails to astonish or to appal. ^ This is true; 
but it should be remembered that in a great majority 
of the causes with which he had to deal the attempt 

^ Be, bonis Niciae frairis (Or. ' rbvos — l^xitii Dionys. Dcmosth, 

XVIII.) §§24, 25. 13. 

- Dionysius says that the style * He wants rb TiKpdy : id, Lys, 

of Lysias is not t^Xi^ and ^leyaXo- 13. 

TpcTifls : nor BvfioO Kal TviJ^fMTOi * His style being neither Bavfrnan/i 

fx€<rHi : De Lys, c. 13. nor KarawXriicTtKifi : ib. 
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at sublimity would have been ridiculous. It may be 
granted that, had Lysias been called upon to plead 
for Olynthus or to denounce Philip, he would not 
have approached even distantly the lofty vehemence 
of Demosthenes. The absence of passion cannot 
properly be regarded as a defect in his extant 
speeches; but they at least suggest that under no 
circumstances could he have excelled in passionate 
eloquence. They indicate a power which sufficed to 
elaborate them, rather than a power which gave them 
their special qualities out of an affluence of resource. 
Two speeches, however, must be named, one of which 
shows (in what remains of it) the inspiration of a 
great idea, the other, the inspiration of an ardent 
feeling. These are the Olympiacus and the speech 
Against Eratosthenes. If in each of these Lysias has 
shown himself worthy of his subject, the inference in 
his favour should be strengthened by the fact that, so 
far as we know, these are the noblest subjects which 
he treated. 

In the Olympiacus he is enforcing the necessity 
of union among Greeks and calling upon Sparta to 
take the lead : — 

"It befits us, then, to desist from war among 
ourselves and to cleave, with a single purpose, to the 
public weal, ashamed for the past and apprehensive 
for the future ; it befits us to imitate our forefathers, 
who, when the barbarians coveted the land of others, 
inflicted upon them the loss of their own ; and who, 
after driving out the tyrants, established liberty for 
all men alike. But I wonder most of all at the 
Lacedaemonians, and at the policy which can induce 
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them to view passively the conflagration of Greece. 
They are the leaders of the Greeks, as they deserve 
to be, both for their inborn gallantry and for their 
warlike science ; they alone dwell exempt from 
ravage, though unsheltered by walls; unvexed by 
faction ; strangers to defeat ; with usages which never 
vary ; thus warranting the hope that the freedom 
which they have achieved is immortal, and that, 
having proved themselves in past perils the de- 
liverers of Greece, they are now thoughtful for her 
future." 1 

In the speech Against Eratosthenes, he concludes 
the impeachment with an appeal to the two parties 
who had alike suffered from the Thirty Tyrants : — the 
Townsmen, or those who had remained at Athens 
under the oligarchy ; and the democratic exiles who 
had held the Peiraeus : — 

" I wish, before I go down, to recall a few things 
to the recollection of both parties, the party of the 
Town and the party of the Peiraeus ; in order that, in 
passing sentence, you may have before you as warn- 
ings the calamities which have come upon you through 
these men. 

" And you, first, of the Town — reflect that under 
their iron rule you were forced to wage with brothers, 
with sons, with citizens a war of such a sort that, 
having been vanquished, you are the equals of the 
conquerors, whereas, had you conquered, you would 
have been the slaves of the Tyrants. They would 
have gained wealth for their own houses from the 
administration ; you have impoverished yours in the 

^ Olympiactts (Or. xxxiii.) §§ 6, 7. 
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war with one another; for they did not deign that 
you should thrive along with them, though they forced 
you to become odious in their company ; such being 
their consummate arrogance that, instead of seeking 
to win your loyalty by giving you partnership in 
their prizes, they fancied themselves friendly if they 
allowed you a share of their dishonours. Now, there- 
fore, that you are in security, take vengeance to the 
utmost of your power both for yourselves and for the 
men of the Peiraeus ; reflecting that these men, 
villains that they are, were your masters, but that 
now good men are your fellow-citizens, — your fellow- 
soldiers against the enemy, your fellow-counsellors in 
the interest of the State; remembering, too, those 
allies whom these men posted on the acropolis as 
sentinels over their despotism and your servitude. 
To you — though much more might be said — I say 
tiius much only. 

"But you of the Peiraeus — think, in the first 
place, of your arms — think how, after fighting many 
a battle on foreign soil, you were stripped of those 
arms, not by the enemy, but by these men in time of 
peace ; think, next, how you were warned by public 
criers from the city bequeathed to you by your 
fathers, and how your surrender was demanded of the 
cities in which you were exiles. Resent these things 
as you resented them in banishment ; and recollect, 
at the same time, the other evils that you have 
suffered at their hands; — how some were snatched 
out of the market-place or from temples and put to a 
violent death; how others were torn from children, 
parents, or wife, and forced to become their own 
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murderers, nor allowed the common decencies of 
burial, by men who believed their own empire to be 
surer than the vengeance from on high. 

" And you, the remnant who escaped death, after 
perils in many places, after wanderings to many cities 
and expulsion from all, beggared of the necessaries of 
life, parted from children, left in a fatherland which 
was hostile or in the land of strangers, came through 
many obstacles to the Peiraeus. Dangers many and 
great confronted you ; but you proved yourselves 
brave men ; you freed some, you restored others to 
their country. 

" Had you been unfortunate and missed those 
aims, you yourselves would now be exiles, in fear of 
suffering what you suffered before. Owing to the 
character of these men, neither temples nor altars, 
which even in the sight of evil-doers have a protect- 
ing virtue, would have availed you against wrong ; — 
while those of your children who are here would have 
been enduring the outrages of these men, and those 
who are in a foreign land, in the absence of all 
succour, would, for the smallest debt, have been 
enslaved. 

" I do not wish, however, to speak of what might 
have been, seeing that what these men have done 
is beyond my power to tell ; and indeed it is 
a task not for one accuser, or for two, but for a 
host. 

" Yet is my indignation perfect for the temples 
which these men bartered away or defiled by entering 
them ; for the city which they humbled ; for the 
arsenals which they dismantled ; for the dead, whom 
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you, since you could not rescue them alive, must 
vindicate in their death. And I think that they are 
listening to us, and will be aware of you when you 
give your verdict, deeming that such as absolve these 
men have passed sentence upon <Aem, and that such 
as exact retribution from these have taken vengeance 
in tlieir names. 

" I will cease accusing. You have heard — seen — 
suffered : you have them : judge." ^ 
i»iiicc of On reviewing the general position of Lysias among 

tiTntilitory the Attic orators, it will be seen to result mainly 
from his discovery, made at a time when Rhetoric 
had not yet outlived the crudest taste for finery, that 
the most complete art is that which hides itself. 
Aided not only by a delicate mastery of language 
but by a peculiar gift for reading and expressing 
character, he created a style of which the chief mark 
was various naturalness. It was long before the art 
of speaking reached, in general practice, that sober 
maturity which his precocious tact had given to it in 
a limited field ; it was long before his successors fireed 
themselves to any great extent — few wholly freed 
themselves — from the well-worn allurements which 
he had decisively rejected when they were freshest. 
But at least no one of those who came after dared to 
neglect the lesson taught by Lysias ; the attempt to 
Im? natural y however artificially or rarely, was hence- 
forward a new element in the task which professors 
of eloquence conceived to be set before them. Lysias 
remains^ for all after-times, the master of the plain 
^tvle- 
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This supremacy in a definite province is allowed The 
to him by the general voice of antiquity through the cntics 
centuries in which its culture was finest ; the praise Lysias. 
becoming, however, less discriminating as the instinct 
which directed it became less sure. 

Plato's satire ^ upon Lysias — for not having seen 
that the writing of love-letters is a branch of Dialectic 
— is joined to a notice of the clearness, compactness, 
finished polish of his language ; ^ and it would per- 
haps be unfair to Plato to assume that in the one 
place where he seems at all just to Lysias he meant 
to be altogether ironical. Isa.fiu.s was a careful student 
of Lysi^iS-i- If Aristotle * seldom quoted him, if Theo- 



1 Plat. Phacdr, p. 264 B: ou 
X'^Srjy 5oK€t ^e^Xrjffffai rd. toO X&yov ; 
ij ifKilverai rb Sc&repoy elprj/xivov iK 
Tivos dvdyKTjs deiy Sc^/repop T€0^yai ; 
It is on this ground — the unphilo- 
sophic character of Lysias — that 
Plato gives such a decided prefer- 
ence to Isocrates. ComiMire the 
i;emark of Dionysius that Isaeus 
differs from Lysias in this among 
other things — rtfi fi^ Kar ivB^firjfjid 
rt \iy€iif dXXd xal Kar* iirix^lprjfia 
{De Is. 16). That is, Isaeus fre- 
quently makes an attempt (^t- 
XfiprjfJ^) At strict logical proof; 
whereas Lysias rarely goes beyond 
the rhetorical syllogism (iySt^fxrjfjLa). 

2 Fhaedr. p. 234 E : rl 64 ; koX 
Ta(n"Q 5ei rb¥ \6yoy iTOiycSijvau, ws 
rA diovra clprfKbTos tov xocittoD, dX\' 
o^/c iKtlvQ nhvoVf 6ti (ra4>V xal orpoy- 
7t;Xa, Koi dxpifius fKatrra rwv 6vo- 

fJLdT(ity'dV0T€T6pV€VTai ; 

3 Dionys. De Is, 2: [Plut] VU. 
Isae, 

* In the extant works of Aristotle 
there occur but two quotations from 
authentic speeches of Lysias : (1) In 



BheL in. ad fin. etpviKOf dmjKdaTe, 
fx^^i Kplyarc : cited as an example 
of effective asyndeton. This is 
probably an inaccurate citation of 
the dKrjKdare, iutpdKaTtf T€x6y$aT€f 
fx^re, 8iKd^tT€ with which the si>eecli 
Against Eratosthenes closes. (2) 
In Met. II. c. 23, § 18, there 
is a quotation from § 11 of the 
speech of Lysias Ttpl rrj^ xoXi- 
Tilas (Or. xxxiv.): cZ ^ciryovrer 
fiiy ifAax6/i€$a 6ir<as Kar^XOufJiev, 
KaT€\$6pT€S d^ ^v^6fi€da 6ir(as fxij 
fMx**>l^cBa, 

The citation in Hhet, iir. c. 10, 
§ 7 {Sidri A^ioy ^v i^l rt} rdifxp — 
(TvyKaraBaxroiUirrii rj dprr^ airrCtv 
TTji iUveeplas) from § 60 of the 
iirirdifkioi ascribed to Lysias (Or. 
II.) cannot be reckoned, since that 
speech is unquestionably spurious. 
Blass remarks that the words quoted 
by Demetrius {yrepl ipfi. § 28) from 
a lost work of Aristotle Tepl diKoio- 
ffi^TIi resemble what we read in 
§ 39 of the speech Against Erato- 
sthenes. {AU, Bereda, p. 877, note 
8.) 
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phrastos ^ appears to have missed, and Demetrius ' to 
have underrated his peculiar merits, one of the first 
orators of their generation, Deinarchus,' often took 
him for a model. When the taste for Attic simplicity, 
lost during two centuries in the schools of Asia, 
revived at Rome, Ljsias was recognised as its truest 
representative. Though most of his Roman imitators 
appear to have become feeble in seeking to be plain, 
one of them, Licinius Calvus, is allowed at least the 
praise of elegance.* Cicero's criticism of Lysias is not 
close; it does not analyse with any exactness the 
special qualities of his style ; but the general apprecia- 
tion which it shows is just. For Cicero, Lysias is the 
model, not of a plain style merely, but of Attic 
refinement;* he has also the highest degree of 



' DionysioB expresses indignant 
astonishment at the assertion of 
Theophrastns (/r roJr xepi \i^m) 
that Lysias had a taste for vnlgar 
redundancy of ornament (^opriititfr 

yoficrOai Urfw), Modems may 
share this sorprise, when they find 
that Theophrastns referred in sup- 
port of his opinion to a speech 
said to have been composed by 
Lysias for the captive genend Nicias. 
lie few words quoted by Theo- 
phrastus suffice to indicate the work 
of a third-rate rhetorician: see 
above, p. 145. Of. Sauppe's re- 
marks on the fragment, 0. A, ii. 
p. 199. 

' In a passage of the xe/>2 ipiifi- 
pdat (§ 128) already noticed, the 
epithets which Demetrius gives to 
the ''graces" of Lysias are ei>reX€i!r 
— KtajuK(t)T€pai, It is significant that 
Demetrius should have mistaken 
d^Aeia for tMK&A, plainness for 
{laltriness. He lived at the time 
when Greek eloquence, in the first 



stage of its decline, was b^;inniiig 
to affect the tawdrv ornament of 
the Bhodian school. (See Weaterm. 
Cfriech, Bereds. p. 165.) 

' Dionysius names certain speeches 
of Deinarchus as bearing especiaUy 
the Xvffiaxln x'H^^iJ^P' Hypereide|( 
and (of course) Demosthenes were 
the two other masters by whom 
Deinarchus was chiefly influenced. 
(Dionys. De Dein, c. 5.) 

Among the less eminent imitators 
of Lysias who belonged nearly to 
the age of Deinarchus, Cicero names 
Charisius and Hegesias of Magnesia 
(Brut § 286 : Orator, § 226). 

* Cic. Brutus, § 283, Accuratitts 
quoddam dicendi et exjuisitius qffere- 
bat genus. He treated this style 
scienter eleganterque, though with a 
certain self-conscious and overwrought 
care which deprived it of freshness and 
force. 

> De Oratore, iii. 7, § 28, SuavUatem 
Isocrates, subtilitatem Lysias, acumen 
Hyperides, soniium Aeschines, vim 
Demosthenes habuU, Compare Orator, 
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vigour ; ^ and though grandeur was seldom possible in 
the treatment of such subjects as he chose, some pass- 
ages of his speeches have elevation.^ Yet, while 
Demosthenes could use the simplicity of Lysias, it is 
doubtful (Cicero thinks) whether Lysias could ever 
have risen to the height of Demosthenes ; ^ Lysias 
is " almost " a second Demosthenes,* or, what is the 
same thing, "almost" a perfect orator;^ but his 
mastery is limited to a province. The Augustan age 
produced by far the best and fullest of known ancient 
criticisms upon Lysias, that of Dionysius.^ The 
verdict of Caecilius has perished with his work on the 
Ten Orators ; but the remark preserved from it, that 
Lysias was abler in the invention than in the arrange- 
ment of arguments,^ shows discernment. This quality 
marks in a less degree the judgments of subsequent 
writers. Quintilian * only commends Lysias in general 
terms for plain elegance of language and mastery of 



§ 29, intelligamus hoc esse AUicum in 
Lysittf non quod tenuis sU alque inor- 
natuSy sed quod nihil habeat insolens 
aut ineptum. 

^ BrutuSf § 64, Quanquam in Lysia 
saepe sunt etiam lacertif ita sic tU 
fieri nihil possU valentius. 

* De opt, gen. OrcUorum^ § 9, Est 
enim {Lysias) multis locis grandior ; 
sed quia et privatas ille plerasque et 
eas ipsas aliis et parvarttm rerum 
caussulas seripsUf videturesse ieiunioTf 
qtunn se ipse consuUo ad minutarum 
genera caussarum limaverit, 

' ib. § 10, Ita fit ut Demosthenes eerie 
possit summisse dicere, elate Lysias 
forta^se non possit, 

* OratoTf § 226, Lysiam — alterum 
paene Demosthenem. 



^ Brutus, § 35, Quern iam prope 
audeas oratorem perfectum dicere ; 
nam plane quidem perfectum, et cui 
nihil admodum desit, Demosthenem 
facile dixeris. 

* Besides the special essay on 
Lysias, and the short notice in the 
Kplffii dpxoUiiw, y. 1, there is much 
criticism upon him in the essays 
upon Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes 
and Deinarchus. It is necessary to 
study these in connexion with the 
essay on Lysias ; they exphun, or 
limit, many statements found there. 

^ The criticism is cited, and con- 
testedi by Photius, p. 489 b, quoted 
below. 

8 Quint. IX. 4. 16: x. 1. 78 (Lysias) 
...quo nihil, si oratori satis est docere, 
qxMsras per/ectius. 
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clear exposition ; Hermogenes ^ especially praises, not 
his winningness, but his hidden force, classing him, 
with Isaeus and Hypereides, next to Demosthenes in 
political eloquence. Photius * goes wide of the mark ; 
he praises Lysias for those things in which he was 
relatively weak, pathos and sublime intensity; and 
disputes the just observation of Caecilius that Lysias 
excelled in invention rather than in arrangement. 
Lysias A fcw words will be enough to mark the broad 

and his , ^ ^ 

Successors, diflfcrences between Lysias and those three of his 
successors who may best be compared with him, — 
Isaeus, Isocrates and Demosthenes. Isocrates, like 
Lysias, has purity of diction and accuracy of idiom ; 
command of plain language (though he is seldom 
content with it) ; power of describing, though not of 
dramatising, character ; propriety and persuasiveness. 
But while Lysias hides his art in order to be more 
winning, Isocrates aims openly at the highest artificial '. 
ornament, and escapes being fiivolous or frigid only 
by the greatness of most of his subjects and the / 
earnestness with which he treats them. Isaeus, a — 
direct student of Lysias, resembles him most iiTliis 
diction, which is not only, like that of Isocrates, clear 
and pure, but concise also ; further, he strives, like 



^ In the irt^ ld€Q9, ii. c. 41, Her- 
mogenes ranks Lysias, with Isaeus 
and Hypereides, next to Demosthenes 
in mastery of the toXitik^ X67o$. 
In his chapter T€pl Bcir&nfm {rtpi, IS. 
II. 9) he says that there are three 
kinds of dw^&nfs — that which is and 
seems, that which seems and is not, 
and that which is but does not seem. 
The last, or hidden, dcir^n^ is, he 
thinks, most perfectly exemplified in 
Lysias. 



» Photius, cod, 262 : fan Bi 6 Av- 
aUu 8€tp^ fUp waSi/jraffSat, irt- 

roi X^Tow.— Id. p. 489 B. 18: K«u- 
Jc£Xiot 8i ofiapriMa cvperur^ ft^r rit¥ 
Apipa ttxtp dXXor rvd mvofuXoywp^ 
oUoifOfL^cu a rd €vp€&4mL ovx oCtok 
Ijcar^r* xal yiip icdv rovrtfi rip fUp€i r^s 
dpCT^ Tov \iyov oi*derdt oparaL 
Karadciartpos — injudicious praise 
indeed. 
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his master, to conceal his art, but never quite 
succeeds in this. The excellence of Demosthenes 
comprises that of Lysias, since, while the latter is 
natural by art, the former is so by the necessary 
sincerity of genius; but Demosthenes is not, like 
Lysias, plain ; nor has he the same delicate charm ; 
grandeur and irresistible power take its place. 

Lastly — it should be remembered that it is not services of 

1 111 • Lysias to 

only as an orator but also, and even more, as a writer the prose 
that Lysias is important ; that, great as were his ser- 
vices to the theory and practice of eloquence, he did 
greater service still to the Greek language. He 
brought the everyday idiom into a closer relation 
than it had ever before had with the literary idiom, 
and set the first example of perfect elegance joined to 
plainness ; deserving the praise that, as in fineness of 
ethical portraiture he is the Sophocles, in delicate 
control of thoroughly idiomatic speech he is the 
Euripides of Attic prose. 
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The Extant Collection. — Epideictic and 
Deliberative Speeches 

The Plutarchic biographer of Lysias says: — "425 
compositions pass under his name ; of which 233 are 
pronounced genuine by Dionysius and Caecilius. " * 
The precise number 233 was probably given by 
Dionysius o?' Caecilius, not by both ; but it may be 
taken as representing roughly the proportion of 
genuine to spurious allowed by the Augustan Atti- 
cists. It is not difficult to understand how the list 
of works attributed to Lysias had become so large 
and so inaccurate. His fertility was known to have 
been great; his style was distinguished less by any 
salient features than by marks needing for their 
recognition a finer sense, especially an instinct for the 



» [Plut] Fii, L^, ^pornu «' a^rov 
X670C TrrpcucSnoi eOcoai w^vrt' T96rwf 

KoicIXcov eZrou dccucoo^pvf rpccLcorra. 
Photins, in his transcript of the 
passage (cod. 262), has dcourofflovt 
r^cdUorra rpth : and probably Tpetir is 
to be replaced in [Plat]. The general 



term X670C is to be understood as 
including Letters: Cf. Dionys. de 
Ly9, 1, ypd^fos \6yovt tit duca^njpca 
,..Tpbt Si TO&TCit ...ivurroKiKW^. — 
Suidas (s. v. AwUu) says \6yoi i' 
aintO \iyimrat clroi ytr^ioi (nrift rot^ r' 
(SOO) perhaps a mere slip for a — 
(200). 
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niceties of Attic idiom ; and it was not until the 
Attic revival under Augustus that such an instinct, 
dead during two centuries, was brought back to an 
artificial life. Meanwhile the grammarians of Per- 
gamus and Alexandria, presuming on the reputation 
of Lysias for industry, had probably been lavish in 
ascribing to him such anonymous forensic speeches as 
bore the general stamp of the " plain " style. 
^ ^ Thirty-four speeches, entire, or represented by Proportion 
^ large fragments, are extant under the name of Lysias. to Lost 
A hundred and twenty-seven lost speeches are known 
from smaller fragments or by their titles. Three 
letters, cited by grammarians, are identified by the 
names of the persons to whom they were addressed. 
If to this list is added the disputed Erdticus in Plato's 
Phaedrus, 165 of the 425 compositions mentioned in 
the Plutarchic Life have been accounted for; 260 
remain unknown.^ 

Of the 34 speeches now usually reckoned as condition 
extant, three are mere fragments, though large frag- Extant 
ments, preserved by Dionysius alone, and printed ^^^ ^' 
with the rest only in the more recent editions of 
Lysias. These are Nos. xxxii. (Against Diogeiton) ; 
xxxiii. (Olympiacus) ; xxxiv. (Defence of the Con- \ 

stitution). Of the other 31 speeches eight are more ^_ 
or less mutilated. In the first place an entire quater- 
nion (eight pages), and three pages of another, are 
wanting in the Palatine MS. The lost quaternion 
contained the end of Or. xxv. (Defence on a Charge 
of abolishing the Commonwealth), the speech Against 

^ For the titles and fragments of 170-210. Blass reckons 170 (instead 
the 127 lost speeches, and of the of 165) compositions known hy name : 
letters, see Sauppe, Or. AU, 11. pp. AU, Bereds. pp. 848-865. 
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Nicides, and the beginning of Or. xxvi. (Against 
Evandrus). The imperfect quaternion contained on 
its first two pages the end of Or. v. (For Callias), and 
the beginning of Or. vi. (Against Andocides) ; on its 
last page, a passage in Or. vi. corresponding to the 
lacuna in § 49 after avrairoBov^. In the next place 
the archetype of the Palatine MS. itself was defective. 
The gaps are at the beginning of Or. rv. (On Wound- 
ing with Intent); at the end of Or. xvii. (On the 
Property of Eraton) ; at the beginning of Or. xviii. 
(On the Property of Eucrates) ; and at the beginning 
of Or. XXI. (On a Charge of taking Bribes). Thus of 
the 34 speeches only 23 are entire.^ 
Arrange- Leaving aside the three speeches known only from 

ment in , , 

theMss. Dionysius, the other 31, as arranged in the MSS., 
form three divisions. The first division consists of 
- the solitary epideictic speech, No. ii. (the Epitaphius) 
— interpolated, as it were, by accident, and (con- 
sidering its almost certain spuriousness) possibly at a 
late time. The second division consists of Orations i. 
and IIL to XI. inclusive,— all forensic, except vin., and 
arranged with an attempt at classification of subjects. 
Oration i. refers to a case of murder ; iii. and rv. to 
cases of wounding with murderous intent ; v. vi. vii. 
deal with cases of impiety ; viii.-xi. (inclusive) con- 
cern, directly or indirectly, cases of libel (Kotnjyopla) ; 
— No. vm., though not forensic, being numbered with 
these for convenience. In the third division, con- 
sisting of Orations xii.-xxxi. inclusive, no such 
system of arrangement can be discovered ; but the 

' These facts are taken partly from thereto ; partly from the references 
Baiter and Sauppe's edition of the of Blass to Sauppe's JSpistola Oritica 
text of Lysias, and the critical notes {AtL Bereds. pp. 368-371). 
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twenty speeches have this in common, that all relate 
to causes either formally or virtually public. Oration 
XVII. (On Eraton's Property — in the MSS. ir^pX 
hriiioaliav dBt/erffidT(ov), though not formally public, is 
80 virtually, as concerning a confiscation to the 
treasury ; the case dealt with by Or. xxiii. (Against 
Pancleon), though private in form, is so far akin to a 
public cause that it turns upon a disputed claim to 
Athenian citizenship. 

It seems probable that each of these two divisions 
— Or. I. with III. to XI., and Or. xii. to xxxi.— is a 
fragment of a manuscript edition which originally 
comprised all the speeches of Lysias; but whether 
both fragments belong to the same edition can hardly 
be decided.^ 

The extant speeches of Lysias may be considered 
under the heads of Epideictic, Deliberative and 
Forensic. After these, it will remain to speak of 
the Miscellaneous Writings ascribed to him, repre- 
sented by the Address to his Companions (Or. viii.) 
and the Platonic ErOticus. Lastly, the Fragments of 
speeches and letters will claim notice. 



EpiDEicrric Speeches 

Of the Epideictic speeches of Lysias at least 
one genuine specimen remains — the fragment of an 



^ If both fragments belong to the 
same edition, then this etlition would 
seem to have contained (1) the public 
s{ieechcs, classed together as such, 
but not arranged according to sub- 
jects, with the great speeches Against 
Eratosthenes and Against Agoratus 
(XII. xiii.) at their head: (2) the 



private speeches — whether technically 
private, or only virtually so, as con- 
cerning the individual more than the 
State — arranged according to subjects. 
But then it is difficult to explain why 
Orat Yi. , Against Andocides— essen- 
tially a dfifUffftoi \6yos — should appear 
among the latter. 
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Oratory oration delivered at the Olympic festival The 
heuenic fashion of addressing a set harangue to the Pan- 
hellenic concourse at the great national meetings had 
been set by the earliest sophists. Hippias "used 
to charm Greece at Olympia with ornate and ela- 
borate speeches."^ The Olympic oration of Gorgias 
was renowned ; and at Delphi his golden statue stood 
in the temple where, during the panegyris, he had 
** thundered his Pythian speech from the altar." * If 
only as displays of rhetorical art, such harangues 
were in harmony with the character of the great 
Panhellenic meetings, the central idea of which was 
open competition in every sort of excellence, physical 
and mental. But the speaker at such a time would 
have certain practical themes suggested to him by 
the occasion itself, and would enjoy a rare oppor- 
tunity of treating them with practical eflfect. He 
could interpret and apply to passing events the thought, 
necessarily present to every mind in such an assem- 
blage, of a common Hellenic brotherhood. Gorgias 
had not failed to strike this chord. " His speech 
at Olympia dealt with the largest of political ques- 
tions. Seeing Greece torn by faction, he became a 
counsellor of concord, seeking to turn the Greeks 
against the barbarians, and advising them to take 
for the prizes of their arms not each others' cities 
but the land of the barbarians." * Hellenic nationality 
as a .tie no less real than local citizenship, the Hel- 
lenic cause as paramount to all individual interests, 
must, in one form or another, have always been 

X670cf ToucCKois koI xcippmnurfUyois e9, ^/uni "fixi^^^t ^* I* ^' 
PhUostr. VU. Sophist, i. 11. ' Philostr. I c. 
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the foremost topic of speakers at the Panhellenic 
festivals. 

This topic had a special significance at the moment The oiym- 
when the Olympiacus of Lysias was spoken.^ It 
was spoken, according to Dioddrus, in the first year 
of the 98th Olympiad, 388 B.c. — the year before 
the Peace of AntaJcidas, by which the Corinthian 
War was brought to a close. Athens, Thebes, Argos 
and Corinth had in 388 been seven years at war 
with Sparta. During this time two powers, both 
dangerous to the freedom of Greece, had been rapidly 
growing. In the east the naval strength of Persia 
had become greater than it had been for a century. 
In the west Dionysius, tyrant, since 405, of Syracuse, 
had reduced Naxos, Catana, and Leontini ; had twice 
defeated Carthage ; and was threatening the Greek 
towns of Italy. 

A magnificent embassy from the court of Dio- The Em- 
nysius, with his brother Thearides at its head, Dionyniu. 
appeared at the Olympic festival of 388. Tents 
embroidered with gold were pitched in the sacred 
enclosure ; a number of splendid chariots were 
entered in the name of Dionysius for the four-horse 
chariot-race ; while rhapsodists, whose skill in recita- 
tion attraxjted crowds, repeated poems composed by 
their royal master.^ While eye and ear were thus 
allured by the glories of the Syracusan t3n:ant, Lysias 
lifted up his voice to remind the assembled Greeks 

' XIV. 107, 109. Grote (x. 108, going on at the time : (Sicr^ o^tor rdv 

noU) rejects the statement of Dio- itkw rp6t dXXi^Xoi/t TbX^iuiif KaraBicdai^ 

ddrns, and assumes 384 B.C. — the next §6: and in 384 the Corinthian war 

festival — as the date ; but on grounds had been over for three years, 

which do not appear conclusive. The ^ Diod. xiv. 109. ^ 
oration distinctly speaks of a war as 
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that in Dionysius they must recognise one of the two 
great enemies of Greece. Let them not admit to 
their sacred festival the representatives of an impious 
despotism. Let them remember that their duty is 
to overthrow that tyranny and to set Sicily free ; and 
let the war be begun forthwith by an attack upon 
those glittering tents. ^ 

Only the first part of the speech has been pre- 
served; but, to judge from the scale on which the 
topics are treated and from the point in the argument 
which the extract reaches, the whole cannot have 
been much longer. 

Analysis. After praising Heracles fDr having founded the Olympic 

festival in order to promote goodwill among all Hellenes 
(^ 1, 2), the speaker says that he is not going to trifle with 
words like a mere sophist, but to offer serious coimsel upon 
the dangers of Greece. Part of the Greek world is already 
subject to barbarians, part to tyrants. Artaxerxes is rich 
in ships and money ; so is Dionysius. Greeks must lay aside 
civil strife, and unite lil^e their fathers against their conunon 
foes (§§ 3-6). The Lacedaemonians are the acknow- 
ledged leaders of Greece, unconquered abroad, imtroubled 
by faction at home. Why do they not bestir themselves ? 
(§ 7). Instant action is needful Greece must not wait 
until the enemy in the east and the enemy in the west close 
in upon her together (§§ 8, 9). 

Remarks. Here the extract ends — probably at the point 

where Lysias addressed himself more particularly 
to the state of Sicily, before concluding with an 
invective against the envoys of Dionysius. It is 
natural to compare with this fragment the great 

^ Dionys. Xys. c. 29. 
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speech in which eight years later the same subject Theoiym- 

piftCUB 

was treated, — the Panegyricus of Isocrates. In each compared 
case a Panhellenic audience is reminded of the Panegyn- 
political unity of Hellas and is urged to common 
action against the barbarian; in each case there is 
an appeal to the most powerful of the Greeks to 
become organisers and leaders of the rest; in each 
case the speaker claims to be a more practical adviser 
than his predecessors. This last claim would not be 
easy to decide. It would be hard to say which was 
the more hopeful scheme : in 388, that Sparta should 
persuade the other Greek cities to lay aside all 
jealousies and unite for the common defence under 
her leadership ; or in 380, that Sparta and Athens 
should jointly achieve that task, and act as harmo- 
nious colleagues in such a leadership. As regards 
form, the vigorous plainness which stamps the frag- 
ment of the Olympiacus is perhaps in better keeping 
with counsel given at a grave national crisis than 
is the artistic finish of the Panegyricus. Dio- 
nysius says that in the epideictic style Lysias is 
" somewhat languid," and wants that power of 
''rousing the hearer" which Isocrates, like Demos- 
thenes, possessed.^ It is not certainly in this fragment 
that we find the justification of the criticism. 

The Funeral Oration ascribed to Lysias purports The Epi- 
to have been spoken, in the course of the Corinthian 
War, over Athenians who had been sent to the 
support of Corinth. The precise date cannot be 
determined. In § 59 there is an allusion to the 

^ Dionys. de Lys, c. 28, kv lukv 817 ...0^ dieyelpei di t6p oxpoaHp^ Ctawep 
rots iwideiKTiKoit \6yois fuiKiucfSrrtpot 'laoKpdrrft fj Afifioa64prf9, 
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battle of Cnidos in 394, and to the visit of the Persian 
fleet to Greece in 393 ; and in § 63 there is an 
allusion to the rebuilding of the walls of Athens in 
the latter year. If it were supposed that the speech 
was retouched after delivery, it might have been 
spoken over those who fell in the battle of Corinth 
in 394. Otherwise the fight in the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 392, or that in 391 when Agesilaus took 
Lechaeum, might be assumed as the occasion. To 
any one of these three hypotheses there is, indeed, 
the objection that the speaker seems to refer to the 
battle in question as one in which the deceased 
were on the winning side (§ 70). 

Anaiysifi. The oration opens by contrasting the greatness of the 

theme with the shortness of the time allowed to the speaker 
for preparation (^ 1-3). It goes on, in the usual fashion 
of such discourses, to commemorate the exploits of Athens 
from the earliest times. It relates the war in which Theseus 
repelled the Amazons ; the part taken by Athenians in 
obtaining burial for the Argives who fell before Thebes in 
the war of the Seven ; the brave refusal of Athens to give 
up the children of Heracles to Eurystheus (§§ 4-16). Then 
a brief digression on the character of the Athenians as 
autochthones, and on the early growth of democracy 
(^ 17-19). The Persian wars — the siege of Aegina in 
458 — and the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants are success- 
ively noticed, with remarks on the contrast between the 
Athenian and the Spartan empire (§§ 20-66). -Then comes 
a curiously short tribute to the departed (^ 67-70), and a 
most gloomy address to their surviving relatives (§§ 71— 
76) ; followed by the usual commonplace about the im- 
mortal honours of the dead (§§ 77-81). 

Two questions have to be considered in regard to 
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the Epitaphius : whether it was written for a real character 

, . 1 1 j.T_ "j. • and author- 

occasion or merely as an exercise ; and wnetner it is ship of 

or is not the work of Lysias.^ upWus. 

If it was written for a real occasion, then it can 
hardly be his work ; for Lysias, not being an Athenian 
citizen, could not have spoken it himself; and it is 
unlikely that he should have composed it for another, 
since the citizen chosen by the Senate to pronounce 
a funeral harangue was usually an orator of repute.^ 
But two things are in favour of the view that the 
Epitaphius was a mere rhetorical exercise : first, 
the character of the references to supposed con- 
temporary events, — references particular enough to 
have been inserted by a composer anxious for 
the appearance of reality, yet not exactly corre- 
sponding with any known situation ; secondly, the 
neglect of topics which a mere exercise could afford 
to ignore, but which in a real oration would, accord- 
ing to all fitness and all usage, be prominent — ^the 
topics of practical advice and of consolation. This 
Epitaphius says little enough about the dead; it 
scarcely attempts to exhort or to comfort the living. 
If, then, we may assume what the general character 



^ The case for, and the case against, 
the authenticity of the Epitaphius are 
well argued in two essays — (1) Lysias 
JBpitaphiios cUs eehi ertnesetif by Dr. 
Le Beau, Stuttgart, 1863: (2) De 
EpUaphio Lysiae Oratori/alsotribtUo, 
by H. Eckert, Berlin [1866?]. Le 
Beau's able essay is clear and admir- 
ably thorough, but defends a hopeless 
cause : Eckert's is a full re-statement, 
in reply to Le Beau, of the arguments 
against the genuineness. 

3 Cf. Thuc II. 34, di^iip ifniijuhot 



fi^ o^i^erot ttpojL KoX a^idxrti Tpoi^Kif. 
A third hypothesis has been advanced 
by Le Beau (pp. 87 ff.)— that the 
oration was written by Lysias to be 
spoken by the Archon Polemarch at 
one of the annual commemorations of 
citizens who had died during the past 
year ; but Eckert maintains that such 
annual commemorations were not in- 
stituted before the time of Alexander 
(pp. 6 if.). 



{ 
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of the speech indicates — that it was composed merely 
as a rhetorical essay — the next question is — Was 
Lysias the author ? The external evidence is incon- 
clusive. Harpocration and Theon^ ascribe it with- 
out suspicion to Lysias. Aristotle quotes from " the 
Epitaphius " a passage which is found in our speech, 
but does not name Lysias, though in the same 
chapter he cites Pericles, Isocrates and others by 
name. Nothing, however, can fairly be inferred from 
this except that in Aristotle's time the speech was 
celebrated.^ Dionysius nowhere mentions an Epi- 
taphius by Lysias; and his silence is suspicious. 
Turning from the external to the internal evidence, 
we find that this is overwhelmingly against the 
authorship of Lysias. All his leading characteristics — 
simplicity, grace, clearness, the sense of symmetry- 
are conspicuous by their absence. The structure of 
the whole is clumsy ; the special topics are ill arranged, 
and receive a treatment sometimes meagre, sometimes 
extravagantly difi'use ; the language is affected, turgid 
and in many places obscure to a degree which makes 
it inconceivable that this oration and the fragment 
of the Olympiacus can be the work of the same man.* 

' Theon, vpoyvfu^dfffxara, p. 164 48) the arraugement (ra^(s), '^inven* 

(Spengel, JRhet, Or. ii. p. 68) ^o- tion ** {eCpeffts)^ and diction (X^(<t) of 

fuv ii Kcd *IffotcpdTovt fUif rd iyK(th the speech, and shows how thoroughly 

fua, nxdrupot Si koX Oovicvdldov Kcd each is foreign to the manner of 

'TvtpelSov KoL Xvalov ro()t ixna^vt, Lysias. It has not been judged 

^ Arist. Bhet, in. 10, Kal otop ip necessary here to follow his analysis 

rjy iwira^Up, Sibri A^iop ^p iwl into details. The broad impression 

r{y ra^tfi r jy rup ip ZaXafitPi left upon the mind by the speech as 

TtXtvTTiffiprup KelpaffOai r^p a whole will be enough for most 

'EXXdda, K,T,\. The passage occurs readers. As Dobree said — *' Lysias 

in nearly the same words in § 60 of in genere epideictico quantumvis 

our Epitaphius. plenus et diffluens ; nugaz, salebrosus, 

^ Eckert, in the essay referred to indigestus nunquam esse potuit." 

above, examines at length (pp. 19- (Advers. i. p. 15.) 
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There are several resemblances of expression between 
this Epitaphius and the Panegyxicus of Isocrates, 
and these have often been explained by supposing 
Isocrates to have borrowed from Lysias. But let any 
careful reader note how thoroughly the more rhetorical 
parts of the Epitaphius bear the stamp of a cento, and 
he will prefer to suppose that some very inferior 
writer has borrowed from Isocrates.^ No weight can be 
allowed to the argument that Plato in the Menexenus 
(386 B.C. ?) had this particular Epitaphius in view. 
The Menexenus goes, indeed, over very nearly the 
same range of subjects ; but these subjects were the 
commonplaces of commemorative oratory, and the 
coincidence is no warrant for assuming a direct 
imitation. If it may be taken for granted that 
Aristotle's citation in the Rhetoric is from our 
Epitaphius, the composition of the speech, whoever 
was the author, may be placed between 380 and 340 
B.c.^ In any case, considering the general character 
of the Greek,^ it can scarcely be put much below the 
first half of the second century b.c. 



Deliberative Speech 

The speeches of Lysias for the ecclesia have had 
the same fate as his epideictic speeches. These, too, 
are represented by one fragment alone — that which 



1 Cf. Panegyr. § 72 with Epitaph. 
§ 9 : Pan. § 88 with E. § 29 : Pan. § 
115 with E. § 59 ; etc. " Illic " (i.e. 
in the Panegyricus), says Dobree, 
"summum oratorem videas, hie 
nugacem compilatorem." 

^ Aristotle's Rhetoric having been 
written probably during his second 



residence at Athens, 385-323 B.C. : 
see Grote's Aristotle^ i. 34. 

' " Sermone utitur sat bene Graeco 
atque Attico, et in universiim spec- 
tanti non videtur in sermonis purita- 
tem et verborum delectum admodom 
peccasse " (Dobree, Adv, p. 14). Cf. 
Eckert, p. 62. 
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Or. XXXIV., now stands last in the collection as Oration xxxiv. 

the consti- Like the firagment of the Olympiacus, it is given by 
Dionysius as a specimen of a class. The title which 
it usually bears describes it as a Plea against abolish- 
ing the ancient Constitution of Athens. When, after 
the fall of the Thirty, the democracy was restored in 
403, it was the aim of Sparta to restrict it. One 
Phormisius proposed in the ecclesia that only land- 
owners should have the franchise, a measure which, 
according to Dionysius, would have excluded about 
five thousand citizens. The speech from which he 
gives an extract was made against this motion during 
a debate in the ecclesia. It appears to have been 
written by Lysias for some wealthy citizen who was 
not personally affected by the proposal, and may 
probably be regarded as the earliest of the orator's 
works now known. 

AnaiysU. A censure on the proposers and supporters of the motion 

is followed by a statement of the speaker's political faith. 
Nothing but a full democracy, he says, can save the country. 
When Athens was imperial, did she limit the franchise ? 
On the contrary, she gave one of the special privileges of 
citizenship to the Euboeans. Then, to take the landowners' 
point of view, it is not they who have ever profited by 
oligarchies. In fact, it is just on their property that the 
advocates of this, as of former oligarchies, have designs 

(^ 1-5). 

If it is said that Athens can be safe only by obeying 
Sparta, it should be remembered how desperate are the 
terms which Sparta would Uke to impose. Surely it is 
better to die fighting for one's rights than to pass sentence 
of death upon oneself But there is a danger for Sparta 
also, which will to a certain extent restrain her. She leaves 
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Argos and Mantineia at peace, because she knows that 
nothing can be gained, and that much would be risked, by 
driving them to extremities: she will feel the same in 
regard to Athens. This was the policy of Athens herself 
when she was greatest (^ 6--9). It would be strange if 
the democrats who fought bravely in exile should lose heart 
now that they are restored ; if the sons of men who saved 
Hellas should shrink from delivering Athens (^ 10, 11). 

Dionysius remarks on this speech that there is 
nothing to prove that it was actually delivered on the 
occasion supposed, but that ^' at all events it is in a 
style suitable for debate." ^ For that very reason, the 
smooth finish of the extract from the Olympiacus is 
not to be looked for here ; a rougher vigour takes its 
place. Regarded historically, it has one point of 
interest — the analogy suggested between Sparta's con- 
temptuous forbearance towards Argos and Mantineia 
and her probable attitude towards Athens. Nothing 
could show more strikingly the prostrate condition 
in which Athens was left by the Thirty Tyrants than 
that a speaker in the ecclesia should have ventured 
to use such an illustration. 

dyOva. ixirridelun. 
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Forensic Speeches in Public Causes 

In classifying forensic speeches, the first thing to be 
done is to fix the principle of distinction between 
the public and the private. One method is to con- 
sider solely the form of procedure, and to distinguish 
"public" and "private" as they were technically 
distinguished by Greek law. Another method is to 
consider rather the substance than the form of each 
cause, and to arrange the causes according as their 
practical interest was more directly for the State or 
for the individual. Blass adopts the latter plan.^ 



^ BUss's claasificatkm is as fol- 
lows: — 

I. Public Cduxs: Against £ih- 
crates [Or. xxrii] : Against Ergodes 
[xxviii] : Against PhOocrates [xxix] : 
Against Xicomacbas [xxx] : Against 
the Comdealera [xxn]: Against 
Erandnis [xxyi]: Against Philon 
[xxxi]: Against Alcibiades[xiv, xv]: 
Defence on Chaige of Taking Bribes 
[xxi] : For Pdiystimtiis [xx] : Defence 
OD a Charge of sedang to abolish the 
DoDDocracy [xxr]: For Mantitheos 
[Z¥i]: Ob the Property of the Brother 



of Kidas [xnii] : On the Property of 
Aristophuies [xix]. 

II. Private CauMM in which the 
permm cf the accMttd, or the conte- 
fmeneest/theofemee in fhuatiofHy had 
a tpedaUff high tw^poftanee for the 
Commumweal {AtL Bertdt, p. 539). 
Against Eratosthenes [xii] : Against 
Agoratos [xiii] : Against Andocides 
[vi]. 

IIL Properly Private Oauaes. 
On the Harder of Eratosthenes [i] : 
Against Simon [iii] : On Wounding 
with Intent [nr] : For Gallias [v] : 
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The speech On the Murder of Eratosthenes [Or. i.], 
for instance, is referred by Blass to the private class, 
since the cause, though formally public (as being a 
r^pa^T) <f>6vov), was of no properly political interest. 
The obvious objection to such a mode of classification 
is its uncertainty. The definite technical distinction 
once abandoned, it becomes hard to say what is or 
is not a " public " cause. Thus the speeches Against 
Eratosthenes [Or. xii.] and Against Agoratus [Or. 
XIII.] are placed by Blass in a rank by themselves, 
intermediate between the properly public and the 
properly private, because in each case, though an 
individual is mainly concerned, the issue is of high 
moment to the State. Such differences have a real 
literary importance, and have already been recognised 
(p. 163) as corresponding to different shades of style. 
But they appear too indefinite to form a good basis 
for scientific classification. The necessity of drawing 
a doubtful or arbitrary line is avoided by taking 
the classification supplied by Greek law itself. 
Classified as public and private {SrffjLoaioi and IBico- 
TLKoL) in the Greek sense, the speeches of Lysias 
will stand thus : — 

A. — Speeches in Public Causes 

I. Causes relating to Offences directly against 
the State {ypa^l hrjfioaUov aBiKtjfiaTtop) ; such as 
treason, Tnalversation in office, embezzlement of 
l^uhlic Tuoneys. 

On the Sacred Olive [vii] : For the Against Panclcon [xxiii]. 
Soldier [ix] : Against ThcomnSstns IV. Bagatelle Speeches. For the 

[x, XI] : Against Diogeiton [xxxii] : Invalid [xxiv] : To his Companions 

On the Property of Eraton [xvii]: [viii].— ^tt. Bereds, pp. 445-660. 

VOL. I P 
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1. For Polystratus [Or. xx.] 

2. Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes 

[Or. XXI.] 

3. Against Ergocles [Or. xxviii.] 

4. Against Epicrates [Or. xxvii.] 

5. Against Nicomachus [Or. xxx.] 

6. Against the Comdealers [Or. xxii.] 

II. Cause relating to Unconstitutional Procedure 

{ypa<f>if irapavofiwv). 

On the Property of the Brother of Nicias 
[Or. XVIII.] 

III. Causes relating to Claims for Money tvith- 
held/rom the State {a7roypa<f>al). 

1. For the Soldier [Or. ix.] 

2. On the Property of Aristophanes [Or. 

XIX.] 

3. Against Philocrates [Or. xxix.] 

IV. Causes relating to a Scrutiny (Bo/cifuia-ia), 
especially the Scrutiny by the Seriate of Officials- 
designate. 

1. Against Evandrus [Or. xxvi.] 

2. For Mantitheus [Or. xvi.] 

3. Against Philon [Or. xxxi.] 

4. Defence on a Charge of seeking to aboUsh 

the Democracy [Or. xxv.] 

5. For the Invalid [Or. xxiv.] 

V. Causes relating to Military Offeyices (ypa<f>al 

XetTTora^lov, dor pare ia^^ k,t.\.) 

1. Against Alcibiades, I. [Or. xiv.] 

2. Against Alcibiades, II. [Or. xv.] 

VI. Causes relating to Murder or Intent to 

murder (ypa<l>al ^ovov, rpavfiaro^ i/c Tpovolasi), 
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1. Against Eratosthenes [Or. xii.] 

2. Against Agoratus [Or. xiii.] 

3. On the Murder of Eratosthenes [Or. i.] 

4. Against Simon [Or. iii.] 

5. On Wounding with Intent [Or. iv.] 

VII. Causes relating to Impiety {ypa<f>ai aae- 

1. Against Andocides [Or. vi.] 

2. For Callias [Or. v.] 

3. On the Sacred Olive [Or. vii.] 

B. — Speeches in Private Causes 

1. Action for libel {BUrj xaxtfyopias!). 

Against Theomnestus ^ [Or. x.] 

II. Action by a Ward against a Guardian (Bifct) 

iTnTpOTTTJ^), 

Against Diogeiton [Or. xxxii.] 

III. Trial of a Claim to Property {BiaBt/caa-ia). 
On the Property of Eraton* [Or. xvii.] 

IV. Answer to a Special Plea (tt/oo? wapa- 

ypa<l>i]v). 

Against Pancleon [Or. xxiii.] 

Speeches in Public Causes 
I. Causes relating to Offences directly against 

THE State {ypa<f)al Bfffioa-iaov aStKfjfidrav). 

1. For Poly stratus. [Or. xx.] — Harpocration 1. 1. For 
describes this as a " Defence for Polystratus on a stratus. 

* The MSS. give /card Qeofiyifforov the first : see below. 

A. as Or. x. and jcard QcofUfi/faTov ^ Entitled in the MSS. v€pl BjifM- 

B. as Or. xi. But the so-called aiw^ dSunifiaTcap. 
Second Speech is a mere epitome of 
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charge of seeking to abolish the Democracy." ^ But 
from the speech itself the precise nature of the charge 
cannot be gathered. All that can be safely inferred 
is that the oflFence alleged was of a political nature, 
and was connected with the oligarchical revolution of 
411 B.C. Poly stratus had held several offices under 
the oligarchy (§ 5), and had been elected to a vacancy 
; in the Council of the Four Hundred just eight 
I days before the defeat of the Athenian fleet by the 
I Spartans at Eretria, immediately after which the 
government fell (§ 14). His most important employ- 
ment had been that of enrolling the 5000 persons 
to whom the Council conceded the franchise ; and 
he takes credit for having placed, in his capacity 
of registrar, 9000 instead of 5000 on the roll. 
It was only in their last peril that the Oligarchy 
took steps for giving a real existence to the nominal 
body of 5000 ; and this agrees with the account of 
Polystratus, who dates his registrarship from his 
entry into the Council only eight days before its 
overthrow (§ 14). When the democracy was re-estab- 
lished, Polystratus was prosecuted and heavily fined ; 
probably on the ground of malversation in some office 
which he had held under the Oligarchy. 

Probable In the prcscut case malversation in his registrar- 

nature of-,. 1 <■ .1 *11 •ii* 

the charge, ship may havc been the special charge against him. 
The penalty threatened was pecuniary ; but he says 
that, as he has no money with which to meet it, the 
result for him, if condemned, will be disfranchisement 
as a state-debtor. 

Date. The date must lie between 411 and 405. The 

^ 8.V. no\tJ<rrpaTOj — hifkp H. ^/uov Koxakbctwi AroXoy/a. 
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war in the Hellespont is noticed (§ 29) ; but there 
is no reference to Arginusae or subsequent events; 
and the early part of 407 is therefore the latest date 
which appears probable. 

Polystratus, who was a man past sixty (§ 10), is 
represented by the eldest of his three sons (§ 24). 

The first part of the speech sets forth that Polystratus Analysis, 
was one of the least prominent and least culpable of the 
oligarchs ; that he had already suffered severely, and is now 
accused maliciously ; and that the general tenor of his past 
life proves his patriotism (§§ 1—23). The speaker then 
relates his own services in Sicily after the disaster of 413, 
and reads a patriotic letter written to him by his father at 
that time. He recounts also the services of his brothers, 
the second and third sons of Polystratus; of whom the 
former had been active at the Hellespont, and the latter at 
home (g 24-29). In return for all that the father and his 
three sons have done for the city, they ask only to be 
spared a verdict which would rob them of citizenship 
(^ 30-36). 

The only ancient notice of this speech is by The speech 
Harpocration, who once refers to it; then, indeed, s^houI 
without suspicion.^ But the general opinion of recent 
critics^ pronounces it spurious. In one respect alone 
it has at first sight a resemblance to the style of 
Lysias. It is thoroughly natural. Yet the natural- 
ness is not that of Lysias. It is the absence, not the 
concealment, of art ; the simplicity, not of a master, 

^ 8. Y. IloXt/irr/xiroj. ])Osed in the text of this speech (pp. 

^ As of Baiter, Sauppe and Blass. 7-10), all depending on close obser- 

It is curious to find — in an essay vation of the language of Lysias ; 

published at Munich in 1830, LU- while the general character of the 

sertcUio de loeis quibusdam Lysiae whole composition — so unlike that of 

arte erUica peraanandis, by J. Franz its reputed author's work — entirely 

— numerous minute emendations pro- escapes criticism. 
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but of a composer wholly untrained. A want of 
logical method renders the statements in the first 
part (§§ 1-23) confused, and the language throughout 
clumsy, sometimes obscure. Instead of the compact 
sentences of Lysias, there are long strings of clauses 
loosely joined; — see especially § 14. Were the 
speech genuine, it would be the only known forensic 
speech of Lysias earlier than the fall of the Thirty 
Tyrants. But it seems hardly doubtful that it must 
be rejected. 

. 2. De- 2. Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes. 

::jharge of [Or. XXI.] — The first part of this speech, in which the 

Bribes. accused met the specific charges against him, has been 
lost ; the part which remains contains only his appeal 
to his previous character generally. The precise 
nature of the charge is therefore doubtful. In § 21 
the speaker asks that he may not be adjudged guilty 
of taking bribes ; hence the title given to the firag- 
ment. The accused had probably held some oflSce, 
and was charged, when he gave account of it, with 
corrupt practices. 

Date. A clue to the date is given by the fact that the 

speaker became of full age (i.e. eighteen) in the archon- 
ship of Theopompus (§1), 411 b.c. ; and had per- 
formed leiturgies yearly to the archonship of Eucleides 
(§ 4), 403 B.C. No reason appears why his public 
services should have ceased abruptly in that year. 
On the other hand, if he had performed leiturgies later 
than 403 B.C., he would probably have mentioned 
them. The year of the speech may therefore be con- 
jectured to be 402, and the age of the speaker 26.^ 

1 Blass, Ail. £er, p. 496. 
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Having already answered the accusers in detail, he goes Analysis, 
on, in the extant fragment, to enumerate his public servicea 
As choregus and trierarch he has spent upwards of ten talents 
in eight years — more than four times the amount which 
would have satisfied legal requirements (^ 1-5). His tri- 
reme, when he was trierarch, was so good that Alcibiades, 
as admiral, had done him the unwelcome honour of sailing 
in it (§ 7) ; and it was one of the twelve which made good 
their escape from Aegospotami (§ 10). 

He might fairly claim some substantial recognition of 
these costly services ; but he asks only not to be deprived 
of his own property (^ 11-19). In conclusion he reminds 
the judges that one who had risked his life and whole fortime 
for the State was not likely to have taken bribes to defraud 
it (g 21, 22). Beggary had often enough hung over his 
wife and children when he was fighting for Athens ; it 
would be hard if it should at last actually befall them by 
the sentence of an Athenian court (^ 24—52). 

Lysias shows here strikingly his power of adapting The i^thos. 
language to character ; the ethos is the merit of the 
speech. It expresses the strong, honest feeling of a 
man who has made sacrifices for his country, who is 
conscious of his desert, and who claims, rather than 
begs, acquittal. " I think, judges, that it would be 
much fairer for you to be indicted by the revenue- 
oflScers for keeping my property, than for me to be 
now in peril on a charge of keeping the property of 
the Treasury ... I am not proud of what is left to 
me, but of what I have spent upon you. My fortune 
came to me from others — the credit for its use is my 
own " (§§ 16, 17). 

3. Against Ergocles. [Or. xxviii.T — In 390 B.C. i. 3. 
a fleet of forty triremes was sent to the coast of Asia Ergocies. 
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Minor under the command of Thrasybulus. After 
many successes in the Hellespont and a victory over 
the Lacedaemonians at Lesbos, Thrasybulus was slain 
at Aspendus in Pamphylia by a party of natives who 
surprised his camp by night. ^ Meanwhile anger had 
been excited at Athens by reports that the com- 
manders of the expedition had embezzled moneys 
levied on the towns in Asia, and had been treacherous 
to the cause of the city. A decree was passed de- 
manding an account of all funds so raised, and 
recalling the conmianders. Thrasybulus died before 
he could obey the summons ; his colleagues, of whom 
Date. Ergocles was one, were brought to trial in 389 b.c. 
The procedure was apparently by impeachment. 
Ergocles was condemned to death and his property 
was confiscated.^ 

The short speech of Lysias was spoken by one of 
the PubUc Prosecutors ; who, as others had already 
gone fully into the charges, does Uttle more than 
recapitulate them. 

Anaiyria. Ergoclcs is charged with having betrayed Greek towns 

in Asia, with having injured citizens and friends of Athens, 
and with having enriched himself at the public cost. All 
this time the fleet was allowed to go to ruin, with the con- 
nivance of Thrasybidus — who would never have been given 
the command, had it been foreseen that only his " flatterers " 
(§ 4) were to benefit by it (g 1-7). Thrasybulus had done 
well to die ; the partners of his guilt are now seeking to buy 
their lives by wholesale bribery ; but this must not be suf- 

^ Xen. ffeUen, TV, viiL 25-80. having in his hands part of the con- 

' See § 2 of the speech Against fiscated property of Ei^gocles. 
Philoorates, who was accused of 
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fered (^ 8-11). Ergocles pleads his patriotism at the 
restoration of the democracy ; but he has since shown him- 
self worse than the Tyrants (^ 12-14). His condemnation 
and that of his associates is necessary as an example to 
Greece, and is due to the cities, such as Halicamassus,^ which 
they betrayed (^ 15-17). 

Decision and vigorous brevity are the chief cha- 
racteristics of this speech, as of that Against Epicrates 
(xxvii.) and that Against Philocrates (xxix.) ; both 
of which, like this, were spoken by Public Prosecutors. 
An address by an official aflForded less scope for 
artistic individual colouring than a speech which had 
to be fitted to the character and circumstances of a 
private speaker. 

4. Against Epicrates. [Or. xxvii.] — ^The title, i. 4. 
"Against Epicrates and his Fellow-Envoys," which Epicrates. 
one Theodorus ^ affixed to this speech, is clearly wrong. 
In the first place, each of the " Fellow-Envoys " would 
have been the subject of a separate accusation ; in 
the next place, there is absolutely no reference to an 
embassy except in the opening words,* which have 
probably been interpolated to match the title. The 
grammarian, it can hardly be doubted, was thinking 
of the Epicrates mentioned by Demosthenes as having 
been condemned, with his colleagues in an embassy. 



^ Xenophon does not name Hali- 
camassus :'but he describes Thrasy- 
bulos, after his victory at Lesbos, 
as levying money for his troops 
from some towns on the Greek 
coast : — ^K W ro&rov tAj fjbh TpocTj- 
ydyero rStv irhXtioVy ix di rwr 06 
Tpwrx^powruv \€7j\aTQ¥ xp^/biara 
Tois a-rpariibTaiS iffV€wre¥ e/j rf/y 
'F69ov d<^4ff$a.i. Urtas d* Ar jceU iKCt 
lut ipp<afiep4<rraT0¥ t6 orpdrevfia ron^ 



ffairo, i^ dWiov re t6\€<i3v '^pyvpo- 
\6yeif ic.T.X. {H. I v. viii. 80). 

» The MSS. having RATA Eni- 
KPATOTS KAI TON STMnPBZ- 
BETTQN EniAOrOZ OZ GEOAQ- 
POS. 

' KarriydpriTou fUv, (S AifSpet *A^- 
ycuoif 'EiTiicpdrot/f Uayd koI tww 
avfiTpeff^vrOv' MvfUitrOai 8^ xp^f 
K.r.X. The words xal r(a¥ ffvfirptcr- 
fi€VTw are probably spurious. 
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by a decree of the people.^ Whether this Epicrates 
is the same person or not, cannot be decided. But, 
in the present case, the charge against him is of 
having embezzled public moneys while he held the 
office of comptroller of the treasury (§ 3). The charge 
must have been made either at his audit (^vOvvaC) or 
by a special impeachment (daarff€da). The only clue 
to the date is the fact that a war had now lasted 
Date. some time (§ 10). The latter part of the Corinthian 
War — about the year 389 — is probably indicated. 

Like the speech against Ergocles, this was pre- 
ceded by others for the prosecution, and gives there- 
fore only a general view of the case. 

Analysis. Corrupt oflBcers of the treasury, like Ergocles, often tell 

the judges, in asking for a verdict against some one whom 
they have wrongfully accused, that if it is not given, the city 
will soon lack funds to pay its public servants. And now 
this lack of funds is caused by the corrupt officials them- 
selves. The State must punish heavily those guardians of 
the revenue who so often proeiu-e the confiscation of private 
property while they enrich themselves out of the property 
of the public (§§ 1—7). If such men were condemned with- 
out the forms of a trial, it would be no breach of justice ; 
their guilt is notorious. This is war-time ; yet these men 
can not only pay heavy taxes, but at the same time live in 
the best houses — men who, in quieter times, had not bread 
to eat (^ 8-10). No appeal to mercy should be admitted 
from such a quarter. The courts have lately been too 
lenient. Epicrates and his Uke must be made to suffer loss, 
since they are insensible to shame (^ 11—16). 

5. Against Niccmiachiis. [Or. xxx.] — Soon after 

1 De Falsa Legat. § 277 : Blass, p. 446. 
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the fall of the First Oligarchy in 411 B.C., a decree of l 5. 
the ecclesia (probably in 410) appointed a board of nico- 
special Commissioners (Nomothetae ^) for the revision ^^ ^ 
of the laws ; especially for the recension of those old 
laws of Solon, written on the sides of the wooden 
prisms called Kurbeis or Axones, which now needed 
to be freed from corruptions and interpolations. 
Nicomachus^ was a member of the Commission. 
Four months were assigned for the work ; ^ but 
Nicomachus contrived to extend his share of it over 
six years — Le. until the overthrow of the democracy 
in 404 — without rendering an account. 

After the fall of the Second Oligarchy in 403, 
a second Kevising Commission was appointed by the 
Senate. These special Nomothetae were to report 
within one month to the Senate and the 500 ordinary 
Nomothetae selected by the demes.^ Nicomachus 



^ Nicomachus is called in §§ 2 and 
27 yofju>64Tris. This was probably 
the ordinary official designation of 
the special Commissioners both in 
411 and 403 : the title dvaypatpeift 
Tujf ydfitaVf "Recorder" of the laws, 
also applied to Nicomachus in § 2, 
being sometimes used, perhaps, to 
distinguish the special from the 
ordinary Nomothetae. — Rauchenstein 
notices in Demosth. Olynth. iii. § 10 
another trace of the occasional 
appointment of special Nomothetae : 
see his Introduction to this speech, 
Ausgewdhlte Heden des Lysias, p. 
130, n. 

^ In § 11, as once in a quotation 
by Harpocration (s. v. ^irt/3oXi)), Nico- 
machus is called Nicomachides : — 
xeldovffi "SiKOfiaxiSrjy y6fiO¥ iirodei^ai 
(hi xph «f*i ^ ^ovXiiv ffwdiKd^iUf, 
Rauchenstein (ad loc.) thinks that 
is merely an instance of the pat- 



ronymic used convertibly with the 
simple name, as Eubulides for £u- 
buliis in Or. xix. § 29 ; cf. Andro- 
cleides for Androcles in Isae. Or. 
vi. 46. Blass, with more likelihood, 
suspects a mere blunder. Is it 
possible that in § 11 we ought to 
insert rovroy after vtlBovei, and 
understand: — "they persuade the 
defendant to enunciate a law of 
which he was himself the parent" 
{NiKOfiaxiSrjy y6fiov) — a law invented 
by Nicomachus for the occasion ? 
This would be quite in keeping with 
the sarcastic tone of the speech. 

* § 2, vpoffTaxB^y ydp airrf T€<r- 
(Tdpwy firjyQy dyaypd\//a.i...(^4Trj r^y 
ipxh^ ^fron^ffaro, 

* The psephisma of 403 for the 
revision of the laws is given in full 
by Andocides in the speech On the 
Mysteries, § 83. 
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was again employed ; his special duty on this occasion 
being to revise the laws which concerned the public 
sacrifices.^ Again he failed to discharge his task 
within the prescribed term. At the date of this 
speech he had held office for four years. The speech 
probably belongs, therefore, to 399 B.c. Nicomachus 
is accused before -the Board of Auditors (the ten 
Logistae) of having failed to render an account of his 

office [ahjo^Lov ZiKt])? 

The speaker is one of several accusers (§ 34), 
probably not the principal ; the penalty demanded is 
death (§§ 23, 27). 

The first part of the speech sets forth the antecedents of 
Nicomachus. His father was a pubhc slave; he himseK, 
after late enrolment in a phratria, became an under-scribe to 
a magistrate. His present offence was not the first of the 
kind which he had committed. After the First Oligarchy, 
as after the Second, commissioners for the revision of the 
laws were appointed. Nicomachus had been one of these 
also ; and had retained the appointment for six years (§2) 
—(that is, till 404 B.C.)— (g 1-6). 

He will perhaps try to cast upon his accuser the sus- 
picion of oUgarchical sympathies. It ought not to be for- 



^ See § 25, ical rdv da-lup^Kal 
TUP Up (op &paypa4f>€^s yevdfUPOi €lt 
ifitf>6Tepa raura iffidpniKep, Here 
TUP daitav refers to the first Com- 
mission of 410 B.C., when the laws 
entrusted to the revision of Nico- 
machus were only secular ; tup 
lepup to the second Commission of 
408 B.C., when the laws which came 
under his revision were those relating 
to public worship. 

^ The desoription in the MS. 
heading of the speech — tifOvPUP Karrj- 
yopla — is inaccurate, as Rauchenstein 



points out (Introd, p. 131). This 
would mean that Nicomachus had 
rendered an account, and that, when 
he rendered it, an accusation was 
brought against him by some citizen ; 
which would then have been heard 
by the tUdvPoi. The charge against 
Nicomachus was that he had never 
rendered any accoimt to the Logistae. 
The points of law connected with 
this speech are discussed in an essay 
entitled Diatribe in Lysiae oratumem 
in NiconuKhum, by F. V. Weijers, 
Leyden, 1839. 
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gotten that it was he himself who, by a forged law, enabled 
the oligarchs to destroy Cleophon^ in 405. His sufferings 
under the Thirty were involuntary, and cannot be set against 
an action which was deliberate (§§ 7-16). The speaker 
will be taunted by Nicomachus with impiety because he 
complained in the ecclesia of the number of public sacrifices 
which this self-authorised legislator had ordered. But the 

m 

truth is that, by ordering a number of new sacrifices, Nico- 
machus has caused those prescribed by the laws of Solon 
{jk eK T&v Kvpfiecov, § 1 7) to be neglected ; and has in two 
years spent twelve talents more than was necessary (§ 21). 
Hence the city, from want of funds, has been driven to con- 
fiscations (§ 22). Nicomachus ought to suffer the extreme 
penalty, as a warning to the corrupt oflBcials who, confident 
in their powers of speech, are reckless of public or private 
misery (^ 17-25). 

Neither service in war, nor liberality at home, nor the 
merit of ancestors, nor the hope of his own gratitude, can 
be pleaded as a reason for acquitting him. The people 
themselves might well be denounced for entrusting to such 
as he the powers once held by a Solon, a Themistocles, a 
Pericles (§ 28). Nicomachus has sought in vain to bribe 
his accusers ; let his judges do their duty as firmly (^ 26-35). 

Unsparing and rather coarse sarcasm is the 
strength of this attack. Throughout, Nicomachus is 
treated, not as the recorder of laws, but as the son of 
the public slave, as the ex-under-scribe. " Are we to 
acquit him for his ancestors?" asks the accuser. 
''Nay, for his own sake he deserves death; and for 
theirs — the slave-market " (§ 27). 

6. Against the Comdealers, [Or. xxii.] — The i. 6. 

Against 
^ Cleophon, 6 XupoTot6f , the dema- (Or. xix.) § 48: KXeo^cSi'Ta xdm-tt the Corn- 
gogue : Ar. Ran. 677 : Arist. KheL fore «Tt toXXA irri di€xeipi<r€ tA ttJs dealers. 
1. 15, etc, Cf. Lys. de bonis Aristoph. tAXcwj T<ij»To. 
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Guild of Comdealers (o-tTOTrSXa^) was composed of 
aliens (§5) resident in the Peiraeus, who bought com 
as it came into port and sold it in small quantities to 
the citizens. The trade was a good one, and was 
watched with jealousy both by citizens and by whole- 
sale importers (efiiropoi, § 27). Stringent laws, ad- 
ministered by a board of Corn-Inspectors (o-tTo^uX/x/re?, 
§ 8), were framed to limit the gains of the retail- 
dealers. One of these laws forbade them to charge 
more than one obol a bushel over cost-price (§ 8), 
another, in order to check monopoly, provided that 
no one should buy more than 50 phormoi (about 50 
bushels) of com at one time (§ 6). 

It is this second law which is here alleged to have 
been broken by the guild or by some of its members. 
The case is tried before an ordinary court under 
the presidency of the Thesmothetae : the penalty is 
death. 
Date. The date of the speech cannot be fixed. All that 

can be said is that it was certainly later than the 
beginning of the Corinthian War in 394 b.c. ; possibly 
later than the Peace of Antalcidas in 387 B.c.^ 

Analysis. The speaker begins by deprecating the notion that the 

charge preferred by him is vexatious or spiteful. On the 
contrary, he says, he was at the beginning of the business 
suspected of unduly favouring the Guild. An impeachment 

^ See § 14, which speaks of the " The shi[)s in the Euxine *' are the 

rumours spread by the Comdealers ships which brought com to Athens 

in orders to raise the price of com : — from those regions : cf. Xen. If. i. 

ij xAf vavs di€<ft6dp6ai tAj iv rf UdvTtfi 35. The axov^ai possibly refer to 

fj inrb AaKedai/jLoytwp iKTrXeowras aw- the Peace of Antalcidas or to nego- 

eCKij^Bcu 1j rd ifiir6pia KCKXeurOai 1j tiations which preceded it. 
rAf aTov^s fiAXcti' diroppridT^cffOai, 
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was first laid before the Senate, who were inclined to deliver 
the Corndealers then and there to the Eleven. It was he 
who then counselled moderation and the observance of the 
usual legal course. Accordingly the case was heard before 
the Senate (which was itself the preliminar}' court in cases 
of impeachment). No one came forward as accuser ; and 
the speaker then made the accusation himself. The case 
was sent by the Senate for trial by an ordinary court (^ 1-4). 
One of the Corndealers is then questioned, and admits 
having bought more than fifty bushels at once, but says that 
he did so by the recommendation of the Corn-Inspectors. 
The speaker shows, first, that this is no defence ; next, that 
the statement is false (g5 5-10). The dealers plead that 
their object in buying large quantities was to be able to sell 
cheap ; but their claim to public spirit can be refuted (^11- 
16). They have acknowledged their combination against 
the wholesale importers. Their death is the satisfaction 
due to these and to the officials who have so often been 
punished for inability to check such frauds (^ 17-22). 

Compact and clear, without any attempt at orna- 
ment, this short speech is at least good of its kind, — 
a specimen of the strictly business-like style of 
Lysias. 

II. IXDICTMENT FOR PROPOSING AN UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL Measure {ypa<l>7) irapavofKov). 

On the Confiscation of the Property of the Brother n. 1. On 
of Nicias. [Or. xviii.] — Eucrates, brother of the fiscation 
General Nicias, was put to death by the Thirty Property 
Tyrants in 404 B.C. Several years afterwards a Brother of 
certain Poliochus^ proposed and carried in the ec- 

' There is some doubt about the Taylor has Wen followed by Sauppe 

name. The MSS. have HoX/axof : and other recent editors in reading 

or n6\i(rxof: Galen, in his citation HoX/oxos, a proper name recognised 

(xviii. 2, 657 Kiihn), HoXioOxm. by Harpocration. 
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clesia a decree for confiscating the estate left by 
Eucrates. In this speech the elder of the two sons 
of Eucrates pleads against the execution of the 
decree. 
Form of The Icffal form of the cause is doubtfuL Two 

the cause. ^ 

views are possible. (1) The sons of Eucrates may 
have indicted Poliochus under the Graphe Paranomdn 
for proposing an unconstitutional measure. In this 
case the speech is an Accusation. (2) Poliochus 
may have indicted the sons of Eucrates for with- 
holding property due to the State under the decree ; 
the action being in form an apographe, or claim for 
moneys withheld from the Treasury. In this case 
the speech is a Defence.^ 

One point is in favour of the latter view. The 
speaker appeals in his peroration, first, to the judges 
generally, then to the Syndici (§ 26). Now these 
fiscal officers would have had the presidency of the 
court in a cause affecting the treasury. But it is 
not clear why they should have had jurisdiction in a 
trial under the Graphs Paranomdn. 

On the other hand, a passage in § 14 supports the 
first view. "All men will know*' [i.e. if Poliochus 
gains the cause] "that on the former occasion you 
fined ^ in 1000 drachmas the man who wished to 
confiscate our land, whereas on this occasion he has 
carried his proposal ; and that, therefore, in these two 
cases Athenian judges gave two opposite verdicts, the 

^ Francken {Commcntationes Lysi- brought are unavailing without a 

aaief pp. 124 if. ) thinks that Hamaker satisfactory emendation of the words 

has proved beyond all doubt that the in § 14 — to be noticed presently, 

cause is an &iroypa(frfi, not a ypa<f>ij ^ Scheibe's emendation of i^rjfu- 

Trafxufdfuav. But the arguments tlxraTc for ijyjfxibxre seems certain. 
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same man being on his trial for a breach of the 
Constitution. 

The last words — irapavo^v (f>€vyovTO^ Tov avTOv 

dvBp6<: — may possibly be corrupt.^ But if they are 
right, then they prove that this trial, like the former, 
was a Graphs Paranomdn against Poliochus. And 
this is confirmed by the fact that " Against Polio- 
chus " is the title under which the speech is cited by 
Galen.- On the whole, the probabilities appear to 
lean to this side. But the evidence does not suflBce 
to decide the question. 

The date may be inferred from two circumstances. Date. 
(1) The speaker and his brothers were children in 
404 (§ 10), but are now adults, holding the office of 
trierarchs (§21). (2) On the other hand, Athens and 
Sparta are at peace (§ 15). The Corinthian War 
(394-387 B.C.), therefore, either has not begun or is 
over. And as the son of NicSratus (§ 10), the first 
cousin of the speaker, is not mentioned as having yet 
taken any part in public afiairs, the earlier date is 
more likely^ — 396 or 395 B.C., approximately. 

The following stemma shows the relationship of stemma of 
the persons with whom the speech is concerned :- of'^"'^ 

* Francken (Comm. Lys, p. 126) one would require t6t€ fikv wapa- 

suggests that Lysias may have vSfiuw ^tvyowrot, vvv di ptx'fiaavTfn. 

written something like irapavhiiMv * VoL xviii. 2. 657 (Kiihn), ap. 

4>vy6vT0i T&re toD dy5p6s [not tov Sauppe, Or, AU. p. 112 and Blass 

airrov dpdpds^ as Blass quotes it, AU. Bereds. p. 522. It seems very 

AU. Bereds, p. 524], vvp d^ vtic^ probable that xard llo\i6xov is the 

cavToz. But this is too violent a right title, 
change : and besides, as Blass says, 
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NiCftBATUS 

I 



DiOGNfeTUS 

(returned from exile in 403, 
but is now dead, § 9) 



EUC RATES : 

died 404 (§ 5 of speech) 



DiOMNfeSTUS : 

§21 



Second son 
§21 



Eldest son : 
ikt Speaker 



I 

NiCIAS, 

the General 
died 413 



NiCfeRATUS 

(Xenoph. 

Sympas, I. 2, etc. ) 

I 
NiciAS : § 10 



Analysis. The speaker begins by dwelling on the public services 

of his uncles Nicias and DiognStus and his father Eucrates 
(§§ 1—12). He next argues that a confiscation is never in 
any true sense a gain to the State. First, it endangers the 
most precious of all the city's treasures — concord among 
citizens. In the next place, property thus confiscated is 
always sold below its true value, and part even of the sum 
which it fetches is made away with by the proposer of the 
measure. Left in the hands of patriotic owners — like the 
speaker, his brother, and his cousin, who, all three, are 
trierarchs — it is far more profitable to the State (§§ 13- 
23). 

They can produce no relatives to weep and pray for 
them ; they are the last of their house ; they can only 
appeal to the judges to protect the kinsmen of those who 
suflFered for the democracy. Let the judges remember the 
time when, in exile and poverty, they prayed to the gods 
for a day when they might be able to show theii* gratitude 
to the children of their champions. This gratitude is 
claimed now. The danger which threatens the accused is 
nothing less than utter ruin (§§ 24-27). 



This fragment is interesting as giving a sequel, 
in the history of his family, to the personal fortunes 
of Nicias ; it is interesting, too, as being dis- 
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tinguished by a quality somewhat rare in the works Distinctive 
of Lysias. Few of his speeches have so much the Speech, 
pathos. The address is emphatically an appeal to 
pity ; and excites it less by direct appeals than by 
its simplicity and a tone of manly self-restraint. 
One passage is especially striking — the description 
of Diogn^tus bringing the orphan children of his 
brothers to Pausanias, and imploring the Spartan 
king to remember all that their fathers had suffered 
(§ 10). 

III. Claims for Moneys withheld prom the 

State 

1. For the Soldier. [Or. ix.! — The accused, m. 1. For 

•- the Soldier. 

Polyaenus, is prosecuted under a writ {d'rroypa<f>i], 
§§ 3, 21) for the recovery of a fine alleged to be due 
from him to the Treasury. He states that, two 
years before, he had returned to Athens from a cam- 
paign, but had not been two months at home before 
he was again placed upon the list for active service. 
Hereupon he appealed to the General of his tribe (t^ 
<rT/oaTi77^, § 4) ; but obtained no redress. He spoke 
indignantly on the subject in conversation at one 
of the bankers' tables in the market-place ; and, this 
having been reported to the authorities, he was 
fined under the law against reviling magistrates 
The Generals did not, however, take any steps to 
levy the fine ; but at the expiration of their year 
of ofiice, left a note of it with the Stewards of 
the Treasury (roli; rafiiai^, § 6). These, after inquiry, 
were satisfied that the fine had been inflicted 
maliciously (§ 7), and cancelled it. The accusers, 
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ignoring this decision, now prosecute the soldier, 
at an interval of more than a year, as a state-debtor. 
In case of conviction the penalty would be the pay- 
ment of twice the original fine ; but not the loss of 
civic rights (§ 21). From § 4 the speech may be 
referred to the time of the Corinthian War, 394 - 
387 B.C. 

Analysis. After complaining that his adversaries have wandered 

from the special issue into general attacks upon his 
character, the speaker sketches the facts of the case (§§ 1- 
7). He then argues, first, that the fine was originally 
illegal, since the oflTence contemplated by the law was that 
of speaking against a magistrate in court (eV trvpeSpi^, 
§ 6), which he had not done ; secondly, that in any case 
the reversal of the sentence by the stewards had absolved 
him (^ 8-12). 

The malice of his enemies had been provoked, he says, 
by the favour which he had formerly enjoyed with Sos- 
tratos, an influential citizen. They are resolved to ruin 
him. The matter at issue is nominally a fine, but really 
his citizenship ; for, if the court also takes part against him, 
he wUl be driven to fly from a city in which justice is not 
to be had (^ 13-22). 

Question Harpocratiou doubted the authenticity of this 

ness. speech ; ^ some recent critics have decisively rejected 
it.^ There are several traces of mutilation in the 
extant version. Thus the direct question with which 
the speech opens is oddly abrupt ; in § 5 a conver- 
sation is referred to (ra irpoeiprjfiiva) as if it had been 
given in terms; and in § 9 the speaker alludes to 

^ 8. V. SiKaltoiFis: — Avfflat iv tQ irepl taiiones Lysiaate^ pp. 64 f. : Blctss^ 
ffTpaTidjToVf el yviffffios. Att, Bereds, pp. 606 f. 

' Especially Francken, Commen- 
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witnesses whom he has called, but of whom there 
is no other trace. It would be easier to vindicate 
the authorship of Lysias if the speech, as it stands, 
could be assumed to be a mere extract or epitome, 
like the so - called Second Speech Against Theo- 
mnestus. But the epitomic character, distinct there, 
is absent here ; there, proem and epilogue have been 
compressed ; here their redundancies of expression 
are left untouched. 

Francken thinks that the language is in some 
points doubtful Attic ; * and that the law is question- 
able.^ He argues further that, if the text is right 
in § 6, '* Ctesicles the archon," there mentioned, must 
be the archon of 01. cxi. 3, 334 B.c. ; and notices 
that, in that year, an armament was prepared, but 
not despatched, by Athens ^ — which agrees with the 
fact that Polyaenus, when enrolled the second time, 
was not called upon to serve. These arguments 
seem to point to diflferent conclusions. If the diction 
and the law are not classically Attic, then the speech 
is a late work, probably a rhetorical exercise. If 
Ctesicles is the Ctesicles of 334, then the speech was 
probably written for a real cause of about that date.* 

' ^.g. ^yr6$for#ydoym§10 — already to decide such points: and nothing 
noticed by Dobree ; duco/dio-tj for can be safely argaed from them. 

W«M« ("Plf '• o^ -argument") , SeeSchafer,Z>m(««Aen^wn(i5««. 

in § 8, noticed by Harpocr ; r6 Wp«, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

m the sense of * * at last " m § 17. ^ 

= He infers from Dem. MM. § 33 * Blass assumes {AH, Beretis, p. 

that the penalty for reviling a magis- 607) that Ctesicles was one of the 

trate in court, as for striking r6y strategii and this is certainly easier. 

ipxovra iffre^cunafUpw, would have But, in that case, the words tov 

been, not a fine, but atimia ; and he (Lpxwros must be a gloss ; added by a 

thinks it strange that the rafdiu, commentator who associated the name 

inferior magistrates, should summon only with the archon of 834. A 

their superiors, the strategi, before strategus could not have been called 

them (§ 7). We do not know enough Apxuy, 
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ntpuMni Yar stronger than these special obiections is the 
tfc* S|M«rb general objection arisine from the stvle. This, indeed, 
appears concIosiTe. The passage in §§ 15-18, where 
the speaker attacks his adversaries, could hardly have 
come from Lysias. It is overwrought in tone, over- 
loaded with antitheses, and too epideictic for its place. 
The whole defence is meagre, yet not concise — a 
reversal of the manner of Lysias. It was probably 
written by a bad imitator of his style ; but for a real 
cause rather than as an exercise.^ 
III. 2. On 2. On the Property of A ristophanes. [Or. xix.] 

,,CTty of — Nicophemus, father of Aristophanes, was the friend 
i^hftOM, of Conon, and his comrade in the naval campaigns of 
394-390 B.a When Conon visited the Persian 
Court in 394, he left Nicophemus and Hieronymus in 
joint command of the Persian jfleet ; - and when he 
took Cythfira in 393 Nicophemus was appointed 
harmost.' While Conon and Nicophemus had their 
home at Cyprus (§ 36), their sons, Timotheus and 
Aristophanes, lived at Athens ; the latter poor, until 
the battle of Cnidus in 394 and the campaigns of the 
following years brought some wealth to his father 
and himself (§ 28). On two important occasions 
Aristophanes was engaged in the service of the State. 
He went on an embassy to Sicily (in what year is 
doubtful) with proposals from Evagoras, king of 
Cyprus, to Dionysius ; and succeeded in dissuading 

^ I cannot see that, as Blase thinks, case ; — or by the uncertainty of the 

a sophistic exercise is indicated by date. The subject would surely have 

the accumulation of unknoum proper been a poor one for a declamation, 

names in § 5 ; — by the fact of the ' Diod. xiv. 81 : N(ic6^Aiot, in that 

''influential" Sdstratus (§ 13) being passage, being a mere clerical error 

lost to fame ; — by the absence of for Ntic6^Au>T. 

cloamess in the statement of the ' Xen. Hellen, rv. viiL 8. 
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the latter from aflfording his promised aid to Sparta 
(§§ 19, 20). Again in 389 B.c. he sailed with an 
Athenian expedition to the aid of Evagoras (§§ 21- 
23). From this expedition he never returned. He 
and his father Nicoph^mus were suddenly put to 
death at Cyprus without trial (§ 7) ; doubtless on a 
suspicion of treachery or of embezzlement similar to 
that which raised a storm of indignation against 
Thrasybulus and his colleagues in 390 B.C. 

After the death of Aristophanes, one Aeschines origin of 

the Action. 

proposed the confiscation of his property. The pro- 
posal, like that of Poliochus in the case of the property 
of Eucrates, was resisted on the ground of illegality, 
and a speech was written by Lysias against it.^ It 
was, however, carried into eflfect, and so stringently 
that not even the debts left by Aristophanes were 
discharged, nor was the dowry of his widow repaid to 
her family (§ 32). But the amount of property which 
was found disappointed the general belief in the 
wealth of Nicophemus (§§ 11, 53). It was thought 
that something must have been withheld ; and sus- 
picion fell upon the father-in-law of Aristophanes. A 
writ was therefore issued against him for the recovery 
of moneys due to the treasury (§ 11). Before the 
trial came on, he died, at the age of more than seventy 
(§ 60) ; and his only son, a man of thirty (§ 55), was 
left to defend the action. The Fiscal Board of Syndici 
were the presidents of the court. 

^ Harpocrations.v. Xi>rpoc: — Xvclai Socratic, against whom Lysias wrote 

iv Ttfi Kar \l<rxJivov irtpl rijs drjfieOffetat on another occasion. That the pro- 

tQv 'Api<rro<f>dvovt x/^M<^^<^ : Sauppe ])osa\ of Aeschines was met with a 

0. A, II. p. 173. In his OnomaMiaim yfxKft^ xapwhfKav is indicated in § 8 

Froffmentorum Saupi* seems to of Or. xix. 
identify tliis Aeschines with the 
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i>ate. The date is indicated by § 50. It is there said 

that Diotimus had lately (61/07x09) been accused of 
having forty talents unaccounted for in his possession ; 
but had, on returning to Athens, disproved the charge. 
Diotimus had held a command in the Hellespont in 
388 and 387^ B.C. ; 387is therefore probably the year 
of the speech. 

Analysis. The defence is approached with timidity, as if under 

the consciousness that a strong prejudice has to be met 
The speaker represents the gravity of the task which has 
devolved upon him ; his father's good fame, his own, and all 
his fortunes are at stake. He sets forth the restless malice 
of his accusers, and reminds the court that experience has 
proved how little such accusations are to be trusted.^ The 
cruel fate of Nicophfimus and Aristophanes ; — the destitution 
of his brother-in-law's children, and the persecutions to 
which his own family have been exposed in addition to the 
burden thus thrown upon them; — the current delusions, 
lastly, about the wealth of Nicoph^mus, delusions so danger- 
ous in the present impoverished state of the Treasury — all 
these are urged as claims to the sympathetic attention of 
the coiut (§§ 1-11). 

The next division of the speech is devoted to showing 
that Aristophanes was not originally a rich man, and was 
at all times lavish. He was not chosen by the speaker's 
father as a son-in-law on account of his wealth : indeed, his 
last act before sailing for Cyprus was to come to their house 
and borrow seven minae ; and it coidd be proved that shortly 
afterwards he was in want of a very small sum of ready 



* Xen. jy. V. 1. 25. §§ 1> 6, 7 of Andoc. Bt Mysteriis, see 

*'' On the almost verbal ooincidence above, p. 115. 
between §§ 2-5 of this proem and 
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money. Theu follows a formal inventory of the property 
left by the deceased (^ 12-27). 

But why, it may be asked, was this property so small ? 
Aristophanes had scarcely any fortune until four years before 
his death ; and within these four years he was twice choregus, 
l)esides buying a house and lands. The defendant had taken 
precautions for the due transference to the Government of 
every article left in the house of Aristophanes : a watch hewi 
even been set to see that the doors were not torn off, as 
sometimes happened to confiscated houses. He is ready to 
take the most solemn oath before the Syndici that nothing 
remains in his hands ; nay, that his sister's dowry and the 
debt of seven minae still remain unpaid. Supposing that 
the property of Timotheus, son of Conon, were confiscated 
and only four talents realised, would his relatives be thought 
to deserve ruin ? Yet the father of Timotheus was at least 
ten times as rich as the father of Aristophanes (^ 28—41). 
There are many instances in which the popular estimate of 
a man's fortune has been proved, at his death or on inquiry 
during his lifetime, to have been enormously exaggerated. 
The recent case of Diotimus (§ 50) and the case of the gi'eat 
Alcibiades (§ 52) are among those in point (^ 42-54). 

The good character borne by himself and by his father 
ought to be remembered. If their property were confiscated 
now, the State would not get two talents. At this moment 
he is a trierarch : his father spent his fortune on the State 
and for its honour ; he kept good horses, had athletes in his 
pay, and won victories at the Isthmus and at Nemea (§ 63). 
(^n all these grounds the defendant claims the protection of 
the court against a malignant attack (^ 55-64). 

This very clever speech gives a formidable idea of 
the dangers to which an Athenian of the time was 
exposed if he or any member of his family was sup- 
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Light posed to have made a fortune on foreign service. 

thrown by , , , ^ 

the speech The citv was Door ; ^ it was full of informers, ready 

oa a danger . /• i • i 

to prefer any accusation on the chance of sharing the 



of puhlic 

service 

abroad. 



spoil; and by a vague charge of treachery or em- 
bezzlement abroad it was easy to inflame theecclesia.- 
There is nothing to show why Aristophanes or his 
father was put to death without trial. The point 
which is most strikingly brought out by this defence 
is the strength of the popular feeling which it had to 
combat. It is remarkable in how diffident a tone the 
speaker begins, how careful he is to put in the front 
of his case everything that can excite compassion, how 
he avoids directly praising or even defending Aris- 
tophanes. He gradually insinuates that Aristophanes 
was a worthy man — poor, but generous and patriotic. 
The speech is nearly half over before it comes directly 
to the real issue (§ 28), and argues that Aristophanes 
cannot, in fact, have left more property than appeared. 
Perhaps the modesty of the speaker is a little over- 
wrought ; but there is consummate art in the sketch 
of his father, the quiet citizen of the old school, and 
of Aristophanes, the adventurous patriot of the new\ 
On the whole, this is one of the masterpieces of 
Lysias, in which all the resources of his tact were 
brought into play by a subject difficult enough to be 
worthy of them. 



^ See especially § 11, x^^"^^^ f^^ 
otv iiiroKoyeuTdai. irp6s (nrdyty dpyvfUov 
^ pvv iffTtp €v TJ tS\€i. Compare Or. 
XXX. (Against Nicomachus) § 22, and 
the case of Eraton (Or. xvil. ) : 
Francken, Comment, Lysiame^ p. 
130. 

'^ Rauchenstein, in his Introduc- 



tion to this Speech (p. 146), aptly 
quotes Or. xxvii. (Against Epicrates) 
§ 11 : oitKiri wv o5roc (the corrupt 
demagogues) jcX^ttouo-i dpyij^caSe, dXX* 
Cap a^ol Xafifidprre x^P^ tare, Cnnrep 
vfA^Ts rd ro&r<ap p,urBo<f>opovPT€S dXX* ov 
To&rup tA {/fUrcpa KXeTTdvrwp, 
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3. Against Philocrates [Or. xxix.l — ^This case m 3. 

•^ •- -^ ^Vgainst 

may be regarded as a sequel to that of Ergocles PhUo- 
[Or. XXVIII.]. ^ Philocrates had sailed, as steward or 
purser (ra^iUxs;^ § 3), under command of Ergocles as 
trierarch. Ergocles had now been put to death and 
his property had been confiscated. But a sum of 
thirty talents, which he was said to have gained by 
corrupt practices, had not been found (§ 2) . A writ 
was therefore issued against Philocrates on the sup- 
position that, since he had been in the confidence of 
Ergocles, he must know what had become of the 
money. 

The speaker is one of several Public Prosecutors 
{a-vpijyopoi) and, as in the case of Ergocles, merely 
follows others with a summary of the leading points. 
The case Against Philocrates has been stated, and 
the evidence cited, by former speakers ; this is the 
concluding speech for the prosecution ; hence the 
title of epilogue or peroration^ given in the MSS. to 
this as well as to the speech Against Ergocles. The 
date is probably the year of the trial of Ergocles Date 
— 389 B.C. 

Many persons, says the speaker, who had promised to Analysis, 
appear against Philocrates have failed ; an additional proof 
that he has the money, and has been able to buy off numer- 
ous accusers. The thirty talents have not been discovered : 

^ See above, p. 215. est ; statim enim ab iuitio totidem 

- Kard ^ikoKpdTovt MXoyos, The verbis neminem esse praeter se accusa- 

speaker says in § 1 that many persons torem orator testa tur" {Comment Lys, 

who had })i*onii8ed to appear against p. 226). The absence of witnesses 

Philocrates have not done so ; but and proofs in this s^ieech is conclusive, 

obviously this does not justify Franc- as Blass says {Alt. Bereds, p. 454), on 

ken's inference, — ** Altera pars in- the other side, 
scriptionis {iviXfrfoi) manifesto falsa 
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who can have them but the most intimate friend of Ergocles, 
his subaltern and his steward ? It rests with Philocrates 
to show either that Ergocles was wrongly condemned, or 
that some one else now has the missing sum (^ 1—5). Three 
talents, it is well known, had been promised to public 
speakers if they could save Ergocles. Philocrates has got 
this money back, and has possessed himself of the rest of 
his late chiefs property; yet now he has the effrontery 
to pretend that he was his enemy. Is it likely that in that 
case he would have volunteered to sail with him as trierarch ? 
(§§ 6, 7). 

The Athenians ought to defend their own interests, and 
compel Philocrates to give up their property. It is hard if 
those who cannot pay taxes incur the public anger, while 
the embezzlers of State-property escape. Indeed, the accom- 
plices of Ergocles deserve not only a pecuniary penalty, but 
the same punishment which he suffered — death. While his 
trial was pending, his friends went about boasting that they 
had bribed upwards of 2000 men (§ 12). Let it be proved 
to them that no amount of bribery can save evil-doers. If 
the citizens are wise, they will reclaim what is their own 
(§§ 8-14). 

Like the speeches Against Ergocles and Against 
Epicrates, this is the address of an official prosecutor, 
and of one who had but a subordinate part to perform. 
It has the characteristic excellences of the other two, 
compactness and vigour ; but it is necessarily inferior 
to the speech Against Ergocles, in which the greater 
importance of the cause calls forth more oratorical 
vigour. 
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IV. Causes kelating to a Scrutiny (SoKifiaala) 

BEFORE THE SeNATE ; ESPECIALLY OF OFFICIALS 
DESIGNATE 

1. Against Evandrus. [Or. xxvi.] — In the second iv. 1. 
year of the 99th Olympiad (38^ B.C.) Le6damas^ drew Evandrua. 
the lot to be First Archon for the following year; 
and Evandrus was at the same time designated First 
Archon in reserve.- Leddamas, before entering upon 
the archonship, had to pass a scrutiny [Bo/eifiaaia) 
before the Senate. On this occasion he was accused 
by Thrasybulus of CoUytus ; the Senate rejected him; 
and the office thus came to Evandrus. But Evandrus 
also had to pass a scrutiny ; and the present speech 
is made to the Senate in order to prove that he is 
ineligible. 

The case is heard on the last day but one of 01. Date. 
99. 2, i.e. at about midsummer of our year 382 b.c.^ 
The last day of the Attic year was a public holiday, 
on which no law-court could sit, and on which a 
sacrifice to Zeus Soter was celebrated by the First 
Archon. If, therefore, the Senate rejected Evandrus, 



^ Not the orator of Achsniae, who 
was the advocate of Leptines in 355 
it.c., but a man of whom nothing is 
known except from this speech and 
from a notice in Arist. Bh, ii. 23. 
Thrasybulus had said in his accusa- 
tion that the name of Leddamas had 
been inscribed on a pillar [recording 
traitors, etc.] on the acropolis {1j» 
arrjKiTrjs yeyotfCjs iv tJ dicpoT6\6i), but 
was erased in the time of the Thirty. 
Leddamas answered that he was not 
likely to have erased it then. The 
Thirty would have trusted him the 
more for his enmity to the people 



being registered {iyyeypaiifjuhrii r^s 

^ €T4\axf : Harpocr. s. v. Cf. 
Aesch. in Ctes. § 62. 

^ The Olympic year, reckoned from 
July to July, is counted as that year 
B.C. in which its first half falls. The 
year 382 b.c. comprised the second 
half of 01. 99. 2 and the first half of 
01. 99. 3. Hence the date of this 
speech, which belongs to the end of 
01. 99. 2, is, in strictness, 382 b.c. ; 
and the following Greek year, 01. 99. 
3, in which Evandrus was Archon, is 
also conventioimlly 382 b.c. 
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no time remained for an appeal tx) an ordinary court ; 
and the State would be left without its chief magis- 
trate at one of its great solemnities (§ 6). 

Evandrus The elcctiou of Evandrus was, in fact, ratified ; 

Archon in for he appears in the lists as Archon for the following 
year, OL 99. 3. This date is confirmed by allusions 
in the speech. * 

Thrasybulus the Collytean is charged in § 23 
with having estranged Boeotia from Athens and with 
having lost Athenian ships. The first accusation 
refers to the establishment of oligarchies in the 
Boeotian cities, through Spartan influence, after the 
Peace of Antalcidas ; and is curiously illustrated by 
the reference of Aeschines to Thrasybulus of Colly tus 
as a man of great influence at Thebes.^ The second 
accusation refers to an incident of the war on the 
Hellespont five years before. In 387 B.C. eight 
triremes under the command of this Thrasybulus were 
captured by Antalcidas near Abydus.^ 

All the first part of the speech has been lost in 
those eight pages of the Palatine MS. which contained 
the conclusion of the Twenty-fifth Speech and the 
whole of that Against Nicides.* The special charges 
made by the accuser, and the depositions to which he 
alludes (§ 8), were in this part. What remains is 
chiefly his answer to certain pleas which he conceives 
that Evandrus may urge. 

Analysis. It is hard — the speaker says — that, not content with 

^ Aeschin. in CUs, § 138. statement (§ 23) that Thrasybulus 

' Xen. Htllen. v. 1. 27. Xeno- betrayed his ships. 

phon's account, it may be obsenred, ' See p. 195. 

gives no support to the accuser's 
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impunity for his offences against the people, Evandrus should 
iisk for office. Evandnis relies on the recent sobriety 
(yiaxy^iOTt)^^ % 5) of his life — which has been compulsory : 
and on his father's liberality — who used the influence thus 
gained to overthi-ow the democracy (^ 1-5). He has con- • 
trived to delay his scrutiny until the last day but one of 
the year, when there is no time to appoint another First 
Archon. But the sacrifices of the morrow will surely be 
more pleasing to the gods, though offered only by the King 
Archon and his colleagues, than if the celebrant were a man 
whose hands are stained with the blood shed in the days of 
the Thirty Tyrants (^ 6-8). One of the principal objects 
of the law of Scrutinies (0 ir^pX t&v SoKi/iaai&v vo^o^t § 9) 
is to exclude from office in a democracy those who have 
abused power under an oligarchy. The mere fact of having 
been an ordinary knight or senator under the Thirty dis- 
([ualifies a man for a place in the Council of Five Hundred. 
Evandrus was more than this; he was guilty of special 
crimes against the people ; and shall he be First Archon ? 
He will thus become a member of the Areiopagus for life, 
and murderers will be tried by a murderer. And this 
through the influence of Thrasybulus, a traitor to Athens. 
It must not be supposed that the speaker opposes Evandrus 
for the sake of Leodamas. Leodamas would be well pleased 
that the Senate should prove itself oligarchical by confinning 
so unpopular an appointment (^ 10—15). 

Evandrus appeals to the Amnesty [of 403 B.c.]; but 
that Anmesty did not mean that the honours, as well as the 
toleration, of the State should be accorded to its recent 
enemies (§§ 16-20). Let the Senate compai'e the accuser 
with the advocate of Evandrus. The accuser is pure of all 
connexion with oligarchies ; his ancestors fought against 
the Peisistratidae ; his family have exhausted a large fortune 
upon the State. Thrasybulus has alienated the Boeotians 
from Athens ; has lost her ships, and brought her to despair. 
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If the Court reflects which of these two men ought rather 
to prevail, it will decide rightly upon the claims of Evaudrus 
(§§ 21-24). 

Unwillingness to mar a great annual festival may 

have influenced the Senate when they confirmed the 

election ; but there is no proof that the grounds upon 

which it was opposed were good. The accuser must 

Tone of havc fclt that his case was well-nigh hopeless. This, 

the Speech. 

and the feeling of Lysias himself towards all who had 
been concerned in the violence of the Anarchy, will 
partly account for the extreme bitterness and unfair- 
ness of this speech. In two places the tone is especi- 
ally marked. First, where the accuser admits that 
since the restoration of the democracy Evandrus has 
been a thoroughly good citizen, and then argues that 
he deserves no credit for it (§§ 3-5) ; again, where he 
maintains that the dokimasia was instituted for the 
express purpose of keeping oligarchs out of oflSce 
(§ 9). The outburst against Thrasybulus at the end 
is of a piece with this (§23). A certain boldness of 
expression, hardly congenial to Lysias, corresponds 
with the excited tone of the speech,^ which has the 
air of having been written in haste, to support a cause 
already desperate, 
rv. 2. For / 2. FoT Mantitheus. [Or. xvi.l — The name occurs 
theus! / only in the title, which, contrary to the general rule, 
is perhaps of the same age as the speech — " A Defence 
for Mantitheus on his Scrutiny before the Senate." 
What the office was to which this scrutiny related, 
can only be guessed ; perhaps it was that of an 
ordinary senator, since in § 8 the speaker cites in- 

^ See especially §§ 8, 4. 
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stances of persons who had really done what he is 
charged with doing, and had yet been admitted to 
the Senate. The complaint against him was that his 
name appeared on the list (aavk, cf. § 6) of those who 
had served as Knights in the time of the Thirty. As 
the speech Against Evandrus shows (§ 10), the fact 
of such service under the Tyrants became, after the 
restoration of the democracy, a disqualification for the 
office of senator. Mantitheus must, then, have been 
at least eighteen years of age in 405 B.C., and so must 
have been bom before 422. He refers to his share 
in campaigns subsequent to that of 394 B.c. (§§ 15-18). 
On the other hand, the tone of the joke in § 15 rather 
suggests that Thrasybulus, its object, was still alive ; — 
that is, that the speech is earlier than 389 B.c.^ The Date, 
date may have been about 392 b.c. The speaker, who 
was taunted with youthful presumption (§ 20), cannot 
have been much more than thirty. 

The speaker first disproves the charge against him of AnaiysU. 
having served as a Knight under the Thirty Tyrants. Before 
the disaster on the Hellespont [405 B.C.], his father had 
sent him and his brother to the Euxine, to Satynis [king of 
the Cimmerian Bosporus] ; and they did not return to Athens 
till five days before the democratic exiles captured the 
Peiraeus [404 B.C.] (§ 4). The appearance of his name upon 
the list of Knights at that time proves nothing ; the list 
has many false entries and many omissions. Here is a 
better proof on the other side : — When the democracy was 
restored, the phylarch (captain of cavalry) of each tribe was 
directed to recover from each Knight who had served under 

^ Thrasybulus died in 01. 97. 3 as Clinton {F, H.) says, in the early 
(Diod. XIV. 94, 99 : Xen. Hellm, iv. part of 389. 
8. 30), Le. 390-389 B.C. : probably, 

VOL. I R 
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the Tyrants the sum paid to him by the State far his equipmerU 
when he was first enrolled (KaTdaTaai<;, § 6). Now Manti- 
theus was never called upon to refund, nor brought before 
the Fiscal Board (avvBiKOL, § 7)— (g 1-8). 

Having disproved the charge against him, he goes on to 
urge his positive merits. His private life has been blame- 
less. After his father's death, he portioned his two sisters 
and helped his brother. Men who are fond of dice and 
wine have a marked aversion to him (§ 11). Then his 
public services have been constant. He volunteered on the 
expedition for the relief of Haliartus [395 B.C.] (§ 13). In 
the next year he fought in the disastrous battle of Corinth, 
and retreated later than " the majestic Steirian [Thrasybulus], 
who has taunted all the world with cowardice" (§ 15). In 
the autumn of the same year [394 B.C.] he and his company 
volunteered for service against Agesilaus in Boeotia. Since 
then, he has constantly served in the field or in garrison 
(§ 18)-(§§ 9-19). 

Some have taunted him with forwardness because, 
though so young, he has spoken in the ecclesia. His own 
afiairs, however, compelled him to do so at first. Perhaps, 
indeed, he has been too ambitious. But he could not help 
thinking of his forefathers, who had always been in public 
life and served the State ; and he saw that Athenians, to 
tell the truth, respected none but those who could act and 
speak for the city. " And why should you be annoyed with 
such men ? You yourselves and none else are their judges " 
(8§ 20, 21). 

The char- Perhaps hardly anything in Greek literature has 

Manti- a frcsher or brighter charm than this short speech 
— ^the natural, wonderfully vivid expression of an 
attractive character. Mantitheus is the brilliant, 
ambitious young Athenian, burning to fulfil the 
Homeric ideal by distinguishing himself in council as 
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in war ; an Alcibiades made harmless by the sentiment 
of chivalry. The general tone of simple self-reliance, 
and possibly the gibe at Thrasybulus, may have been 
found refreshing by elderly senators. Mantitheus 
had really done good service in the field ; and his 
statement of this is followed by an ingenuous apology 
for over-eagerness to shine in the ecclesia. The last 
passage is masterly. The virtue of " minding one's 
own aflfairs " {airparffioavprj) was often praised at 
Athens; but Mantitheus goes to the centre of 
Athenian instincts when he tells the judges that " to 
say the truth " they respect no men who do not take 
part in public life.^ >^ 

3. Against Phiton. [Or. xxxi. j — This speech may iv. s. 
be considered as a companion-piece to the last ; being PhUon. 
an Accusation, as the other is probably a Defence, at 
a dokimasia for the Senate. Philon — a man otherwise 
unknown — had been chosen by lot a member of the 
Senate of Five Hundred ; and had appeared before 
that body, with others designated to places in it, in 
order to pass the scrutiny. The speaker, himself a 
senator, comes forward to oppose the admission of 
Philon. The date cannot be fixed. Philon is accused 
of having gone about Attica, plundering " the oldest 
of the citizens," who had stayed quietly in their 
demes (8 18) : and some of these citizens were still ProbaWe 
ahve : some tmie between 404 and 395 B.c. may 
therefore be assumed. 



1 The speech is described by Dobree does no justice to the delicacy of the 

{Adv, I. 192) as "vividis et paene delineation. **Ex verbis Dobrei 

comicis coloribus ezprimens o-rpariw- altenim quendam Pyrgopolinicen ex- 

TucV ai^^ddeiay ea simiil arte ut hoc pectes," as Francken says {Comment. 

ipso placeat" — a description which Lya. p. 118). 
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Anaiysifl. The Speaker begins by protesting that no private enmity, 

but only regard to his oath as senator, induces him to appear 
against Philon. What is the definition of a worthy senator ? 
One who both is, and desires to be, a citizen (§ 5). Now 
when the troubles came on Athens [405 B.C.], Philon proved 
how little he valued his citizenship. He neither stayed with 
the oligarchs in the town, nor joined the exiles at Phyle, 
but went to Oropus — paid the resident-alien's tax, and lived 
under the protection of a patron. This shall be proved by 
witnesses (§§ 1—14). If he says that he was imfit for fight- 
ing, it can be shown that his name does not appear among 
those of the citizens who, instead of personal service, paid 
money or armed their demesmen (^ 15, 16). Nor was he 
merely passive : he did positive wrong to aged citizens of 
Athens whom he met with in the country (g 17—19). This 
corresponds with his treatment of his own mother, who trans- 
ferred the keeping of her money from her son to a stranger 
(^ 20-23). Why should such as he be a senator ? The 
betrayer of a garrison, a fleet, or a camp is punished ; but 
PhUon has betrayed the State itseK (^ 24-26). 

" He has broken no law," he says. No : for an oftence 
so enormous was never expressly contemplated by any 
legislator (§§ 27, 28). If the aliens who helped Athens in 
her need were honoured, surely the citizens who abandoned 
her should be disgraced. The advocates who claim honour 
for Philon now woidd have done better had they advised 
him to deserve it then (^ 29—33). Let each senator 
ask himself why Ine, was admitted to that dignity, and he 
will see why Philon ought to be shut out from it (§ 34). 

The attack The tone of this address is in contrast with that 

temperate, of the protest against the election of Evandrus : it is 

severe and decided, but not bitter or unfair. A 

character which seems to have been really contemptible 

is drawn without passion, each statement being sup- 
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ported by evidence ; and the assertion of the speaker, 
that only a sense of duty prompted him to accuse, is 
at least not contradicted by his method. The style 
is rhetorical, and rather more openly artificial than 
is usual with Lysias (see esp. §§ 11, 32) ; but it has 
all his compactness and force — of which the short 
appeal at the end is a good example. One point of AUusion to 
historical interest comes out. Philon is accused of Neutrality, 
having taken part, in 405 B.C., neither with oligarchs 
nor with democrats. He pleads : — " Had it been an 
oflFence not to be present at such a time, a law would 
have been made expressly on that subject." The 
answer is, that, owing to the inconceivable enormity 
of the offence, no law has been enacted on the sub- 
ject (§ 27). So completely had Solon's enactment 
against neutraUty— to which the speaker could have 
appealed with so much rhetorical effect — passed out 
of the remembrance of that generation.^ 

4. Defence 011 a Charge of seeking to abolish the nr. 4. De- 
Democracy. [Or. xxv.] — This title, given to the charge of 
speech in the MSS., is clearly wrong. The speaker aboiSh 
is, indeed, chiefly concerned to prove that he is guilt- cracy. 
less of any share in the crimes of the Thirty Tyrants ; 
but it is clear that he was not upon his trial for high 
treason. There is no reference to any penalties which 



* Rauchcnstein, in his introduc- 
tion to the speech (p. 116), brings 
together the chief {Missages in which 
Solon's law is mentioned : — Pint. 
Sol. c. 20 {&Tifiw ehoL rb» iv ardxrei 
firideripas fi€pl5os ya^dfievw) : Cic. 
ad Alt. X. 1 : Gellius ii. 12 (trans- 
lating an extract from Aristotle — 
})crha{)s from his ToXtretai) gi oh hanc 
discordiam dissensimiemque seditio 



atque discessio populi in duca partes 
fieret et oh earn eausaam irrUatis 
animis utrinque arma eaperenfur 
puffnareturquey timi qui in eo tempore 
in eoque casu civilis discordiae non 
alterutri parti se adiunxerit sed 
solitarius separatnsque a oommuni 
malo civitatis secesserit, is domo 
patria fortunisque omnibus careto, 
exul extorrisque esto. 
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threatened him. The question is whether he shall, 

or shall not, be admitted to certain privileges. Thus 

in § 3 he insists on his claim to participation in the 

advantages of citizenship ; in § 4 he speaks of rights 

which citizens who have done no evil ought to share 

with positive benefactors of the State ; in § 1 4 he 

says to the judges : — " If, when I might have had 

office, I declined it, I have a right to receive honour 

Th^Speech from you now^ Clearly this speech was delivered on 

nectedwith the occasiou of a dokimasia for some office to which 

masia. the Speaker had been designated, but his admission 

to which was opposed. The cause is heard by an 

ordinary court — probably under the presidency of the 

Thesmothetae ^ — and on appeal from a decision for 

Date. the speaker already given by the Senate. The date 

must be placed between 402 and 400 B.c. ; probably 

nearer to the lower limit. ^ The accusers were Epi- 

genes, Diophanes and Cleisthenes (§ 25). The 

defendant is not named. 



' Since the Thesmothetae had 
jurisdiction in causes connected with 
5oKifMurLou. : Pollux 8. 44. 

* Rauchenstein {IfUroduct. p. 91) 
supposes 402 B.C. ; Blass {AU. Be- 
reda. p. 609) prefers 401 or 400. 

The arguments for the earlier date 
are these : — (1) The general tone of 
the speech, referring to the troubles 
of the Anarchy as recent : (2) § 17, 
where the speakersaysTpo^vfu^tf-o/xat 
XPV^rbs cUku — as if he had not yet 
had time to prove his reformed 
character: (3) §§ 23-24, where the 
exiled adherents of the Thirty arc 
described as still hoping for a re- 
action at Athens : (4) § 28, from 
which (Rauchenstein thinks) it 
appears that the law of Archinus 
was not yet passed — a law enacted 



soon after the restoration of the 
democracy, providing that persons 
against whom, in despite of the 
Amnesty, accusations were brought 
in violation of the Amnesty, should 
be allowed at once to enter a irapa- 
7/xi^, and to speak ^r^ at its hear- 
ing (Isocr. CalL § 2). 

For the later date it is argued (1) 
that in one place at least — § 21 — the 
events under the Thirty are spoken 
of as if some considerable interval 
had elapsed: (2) that the restored 
democracy was old enough for abuses 
to have grown up, — § 30 [this is, I 
think, a strong point] : (3) that § 28 
does not prove the law of Archinus 
to be non-existent, since that law 
would have had no bearing on a 
SoKtfioffla. 
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It would not be strange, he says, if the speeches made Analysis 
against him had excited the indignation of the judges against 
all, without distinction, who had remained at Athens under 
the Thirty. Much more might, indeed, have been said about 
the crimes of the Tyrants. But it is unmeaning to charge 
those Climes upon men who had no share in them. If he 
can prove that he is innocent, he may surely claim at least 
the ordinary privileges of citizenship in common with men 
of more distinguished services (^ 1-6). No man is bom 
an oligarch or a democrat. He becomes one or the other 
according to his private interest {j&v Ihla avfi^epovrcov, § 10). 
This is proved by history. Phiynichus and Peisander were 
demagogues before they become oligarchs. Men who helped 
to overthrow the Four Hundred were afterwards numbered 
with the Thirty: many of the Four Hundred themselves 
were with the democrats at the Peiraeus ; some of those 
who had expelled the Four Hundred were afterwards among 
the Thirty ; and some of the men who gave in their names 
for the march against Eleusis, after going forth with the 
people, were besieged along with the Tyrants.^ 

The explanation is simply that their interests varied 
at different times. Now, the interest of the speaker lay 
wholly with the democracy. He had been five times trierarch 
and had been in four sea-fights|(§ 12). The establishment 



^ % 9 elffl Si cXrivei t&v 'EXeu- 
aiifaSe dToyparffafiipwy, i^eX- 
B6vT€S fie0* iffiQVf iiroXiopKOvPTO 
fi€T' airufv. The Thirty Tyrants, 
when their goyemment fell and was 
succeeded by that of the Ten, with- 
drew to Eleusis. After the restora- 
tion of the democracy, an expedition 
was made from Athens against 
Eleusis, and they were , dislodged : 
Xen. Jfell. ii. iv. 39, 43. 

The question is, whether ol *E\€v- 
alvaSc dToypa}//dfi€voi are (1) men 
who enrolled themselves at Athens 
for this expedition, but afterwards 



deserted to the Tyrants — in which 
case i^\0&yT€s means ''having 
marched out " : or (2) men who, 
having been driven from Athens by 
the Thirty, remained in Attica, and, 
instead of joining the democrats, 
joined the t3rrants at Eleusis— in 
w^hich case i^eXBdm-a means '' having 
loft Athens" under stress of the 
Tyranny. I prefer the former view 
as giving (a) a clearer meaning to 
dToypajJ/afi/hutff (6) a clearer contrast 
between i^€Xd6pTa fJxB* hijJav and 
(ToXwpKOwro firr^ avrCov, 
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of the Thirty destroyed his chance of reward for these services. 

Neither under the First Oligarchy nor under the Second did 

he hold office (^ 7-14). If he did no wrong in the 

Anarchy, much more will he be a good citizen under the 

restored Democracy. The victims of the Tyrants must not 

be confounded with their agents. It was the error of the 

Thirty that they visited the sins of a few corrupt demagogues 

on all the citizens : let not the people so err now (^ 15—20). 

Dissensions among the Thirty gave the exiles their first 

hopes of success ; let not disunion in the democracy now 

give occasion to the enemies of Athens, but let the oaths of 

amnesty be kept towards all (^ 21-24). After the fall of 

the Four Hundred, the rigours which bad advisei*s caused to 

be adopted against their political opponents brought the city 

to ruin. And now sycophants, counselling a revengeful 

policy, oppose themselves to the views of those who were 

really active in restoring the democracy. Such men show 

what they would have been had they shared the power of 

the Thirty. The friends of the city advise difierently. Let 

the Amnesty hold good for all. When those who are really 

answerable for the past troubles are brought to account, 

severity is excusable ; but innocent men must not be mixed 

up with them (^ 25-35). 

The speaker had evidently been closely connected 
with the party of the Tyrants ; for though he states 
his services to the democracy before 405 B.C., of his 
political character since that time he has nothing 
better to say than that it has been harmless ; indeed, 
he implies a contrast between himself and those who 
The Speech had bccu true to the democracy at its need (§ 4). It 

over* 

praised, is hard to understand the high praise which has been 
given to this speech by some critics of Lysias ; ^ it 

* As by Reiske ("egregia, lucu- Or,AU.Y. p. 759): and by Francken 
lenta, Lysiae nomine dignissima/' {Chmmeni, Lya. p. 184). 
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is barely conceivable that one of the ablest of them 
should count it his best work.^ The speaker's inter- 
pretation of the Amnesty is, indeed, larger and truer 
than the opposite view taken by the accuser of 
Evandrus;^ and his elaborate exposition of the 
doctrine that political creed is purely an aflfair of 
self-interest may claim the praise of candour. The 
style has vigour, but neither brilliancy nor dignity ; 
and the ^thos of the speaker, as a moderately in- 
telligent and thoroughly practical man, can scarcely 
be accounted persuasive J 



8 



5. For the Invalid. [Or. xxiv.] — This speech nr. 5. For 
may conveniently be classed with the four preceding, 
since it was written for a dokijaasia, although the 
scrutiny in this case was of a diflferent kind. At 
Athens a certain allowance was made by the State to PubUc 

Charity at 

the aSvvaroi : * that is, to persons who were unable, Athens. 
through bodily ailment, to earn a livelihood, 
and who had less than three minae of private 
property. Once a year, or perhaps oftener, the list 
of applicants for such relief was scrutinised by the 
Senate * and then passed by the ecclesia (§ 22). It 
is on the occasion of such a scrutiny that the present 



^ "Lysiam relegenti videtiir haec 
oratio esse omnium optima." Do- 
bree, Adv. i. 247. 

3 Or. XXVI. §§ 16-20 : see above, 
p. 244. 

^ It is difficult not to suspect that 
Lysias — himself a loyal friend of the 
democracy in two disasters — wrote 
this defence of easy tergiversation 
with deliberate, though disguised, 
irony ; irony which perhaps ran no 
danger firom the acuteness of his 
client. 



/ 



■• It is not clear whether the term 
ddvporosj in this technical sense, 
referred mily to bodily infirmity, or 
included (as Francken thinks, p. 171 
n.) also the idea of poverty. The 
Invalid was said by his adversary (1) 
T<fi cibfiari iiOvoffdoA Ktd oCk ehau r(av 
dSwdrun^f § 4, and (2) d^vaffOai 
aweh'tu dvvafi4vois dvOpibirois dva- 
XUrKeiVf § 5. a phrase evidently as an 
antithesis — possibly humorous — to 
dd^aros, 

^ Aeschin. in Timarch. § 104. 
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Date. 



speech is made. The speaker had for years (§ 8 ) been 
in receipt of an obol daily (§ 26) from the State ; but 
lately it had been attempted to show that he was not 
entitled to public relief. This objection is termed in 
the title to the speech (not in the speech itself) an 
eisangelia; but had, of course, nothing in common 
with eisangeliae technically so called except that it 
was an accusation laid immediately before the Senate. 
The date appears from § 25 to have been later than 
403 B.C. 



Analysis. 



No ground 
for doubt- 
ing the 
genuine- 
ness. 



Having premised that jealousy is the only conceivable 
motive for this attack upon him, the speaker comes to the two 
objections which have been made to his receiving the public 
alms : — that he is not really a cripple ; and that he has a 
trade (^ 1-4). He answers the second objection first (^ 5—9) ; 
and then refutes the other with a good deal of grim humour 
(^ 10—14). Lastly, he defends his general character 
(§§ 15-20), and concludes with an entreaty not to be deprived 
of his obol a day (^ 21-27). 

Harpocration seems ^ to have doubted the genuine- 
ness of this speech ; possibly on the ground taken by 
Boeckh^ — that Lysias would not have written, nor 
the Senate endured, so elaborate an address on such 
a subject. This seems a most unsafe argument against 



' UffmSy for his words are (s. v. 
ddf^arof), t<m di koI \6yos rts uts 
Awrlov Ttpl roO idwdrov : some MSS. 
having un Xiyercu AvaLov (Blass, AU, 
Bereds, p. 648). 

3 Staatsh, i. p. 260 ff. referred to 
by Blass /. c. Blass classes this speech 
with such "bagateUe" speeches as 
X670f ire^ rijs ^771/^071, \6yos ireplL 
rod xpt^ot^ TplTodos, etc., ascribed to 
Lysias ; and remarks that all such 



trifles, withdut distinction, were held 
sparious by the old critics, whom 
Harpocration and Athenaeus foUow. 
But it should be noticed that Athen- 
aeus, while he adds el yvijaiot to his 
mention of the Tepl toO xp- rplirodot 
(vi. p. 231 b), only says of the irepl 
Tijt ^yyvOiJKftt that it is "ascribed" 
to Lysias — acquiescing, apparently, 
in the ascription (v. p. 209 f). 
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a composition excellent of its kind, and excellent in a 
way suggestive of Lysias. The humour, broad, but 
stopping short of burlesque, exactly suits the con- 
dition of the speaker; and there is true art in the 
ironical pathos of the invalid, when, using an Attic 
illustration, he remarks that his infirmity is disputed 
with him by his adversary as eagerly as if it were an 
heiress (§ 14). 



V. Causes relating to Military Offences 

QwrroTa^iov — aarpareiasi) 

1. Against Alcibicuies, on a Charge of Desertion v. 1. 

r-j-K T Against 

[Ur. XIV. J. Alcibiadea, 

2. Against Alcihiades, on a Charge of Failure to 2. Against 
Serve [Or. xv.]. ^!^'^"' 

These speeches do not refer to two distinct accusa- The two 
tions, but are merely two diflferent ways of stating concern the 
the same accusation. Alcibiades, son of the famous **™* 
Alcibiades, had taken part in the expedition sent 
from Athens to the relief of Haliartus when Boeotia 
was invaded by Lysander in 395 B.C. But, instead 
of serving with the heavy-armed infantry, he had 
chosen to serve with the cavalry, although he had 
not passed the scrutiny (dokimasia) required before 
enrolment among the Knights. His accusers might 
have indicted him under a special law which attached 
the penalty of disfranchisement to such a fraud (Or. 
XIV. § 8). They preferred, however, to bring against 
him a more invidious charge — desertion of military 
duty. 

The principal military offences were dealt with at 
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Law about Athens by one law. Under this law a citizen was 
Offences, liable to indictment and if convicted to disfranchise- 
ment for 1. Failure to join the army — atrrpareia^ : 
2. Cowardice in battle — heCKia^ : 3. Desertion of his 
post — Xiirora^iov. This third term properly denoted 
an offence distinct from the other two. But it was 
sometimes so extended as to include either of the 
other two.^ Now Alcibiades had served, indeed, but 
had not served with the hoplites. His offence, then, 
might be looked at from two points of view. He 
might be considered as a man who, on service, had 
been found out of his place, and who was liable to 
an indictment for Desertion of his Post — ypa<j>rf 
Xiirora^iov. Or he might be considered as a man who 
had never been present in his place, and who was 
liable to an indictment for Failure to Serve — ypa<f>7) 
aoTparela^. The First Speech takes the former point 
of view ; the Second takes the latter. 
Date. The date and occasion of the speeches are not 

directly indicated, but can be determined almost 
certainly. This was the first military trial since " the 



^ It does not appear quite certain 
whether there was a ypa^^ deiX/as 
distinct from a 7pa0i; Xtxoro^foi;. 
In § 6 of the First Speech Against 
Alcibiades they appear to be identi- 
fied. But in the following passages 
(among others) they are distin- 
guished: — Aeschin. in Cftes, § 175 
"SidXuy — iv ToU aiiToU iwiTifdois ifi€To deif 
^^e<r^cu rbv darpdrevToy Kai t6v 
X€Xo(x6ra rriv rd^iv koX rbv i€i.\bv 
6/iol<ai : Andoc. de Myst. § 73 6iroaoi 
\lTpi€y T^v rd^LP fj dffTparelas ^ 
deiXlas ij dvav^x^^^' ^X<n6v ij rV 
dffwida diro^dXaiey : and Plato's dis- 
tinction {Legg. xii. 943 f) of darpa- 



Tclas — XiTOTCL^ov — fnipOivTunf (the last 
equivalent to deiX^as) may be sup- 
posed to correspond to a like dis- 
tinction in the actual Attic law. 
Obviously a ypa<f>^ XiTora^tov might 
be needed for cases in which a ypa^ 
deiKlai could not bo preferred. On 
the other hand, the ypa<f>^ Xitoto^Iov 
might probably include the case of 
dtrrparela : just as the diicri Xixo/uapri'- 
^ot;(compared by Franckcn, Comment 
Lya. p. Ill) lay against a man who 
re/tised to give evidence ; not merely 
against one who, having undertaken 
to do so, failed to appear. 
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peace " (xiv. § 4) ; — a campaign had just taken place, 
but no battle had been fought (§ 5), though the 
generals had given satisfaction to the State (xv. 
§ 1). All this corresponds with the campaign of 
the year 395. It was the first since the peace, or 
rather truce, with Sparta in the spring of 404. 
No battle had been fought, because, before the 
Athenian force arrived at Haliartus, the Lacedae- 
monians had already been defeated, and Lysander 
slain. The Athenian Generals had only to assist at 
the arrangement of the humiliating truce under which 
Pausanias led his army out of Boeotia.^ In 395 B.c. 
the younger Alcibiades must have been about twenty 
years of age.^ 

The Court was composed of soldiers (arpaTuoTa^ 
SiKci^eip, Or. XIV. § 5), the Generals presiding {t&v 
<TTpaT7yi&v Biofiai, XV. l). Archestratides, the chief 
accuser, had opened the cause and produced the 
evidence ; these two speakers are his friends and 
supporters. (Or. xiv. 3; xv. 12.) 

The accuser explains his appearance in that capacity. Analysis. 
An explanation is, indeed, hardly necessary, considering the Z^^ 
character of Alcibiades; but in his own case a feud in- 
herited from his father supplies a special motive (g 1-3). 
He then addresses himself to a technical point. The law 
against Desertion is so worded (it has been argued) that 
it does not apply where there has been no battle. He 
answers that one of the two offences which that law con- 
templates — namely Failure to Serve — is manifestly proved 

* Xen. HelUn, in. v. 16. Alcibiades was born in, or just before, 

' Since from Isocr. dc Biffis {Or. 415 B.C. 
XVI. ) § 45 it appears that the younger 
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against Alcibiades, who did not take his place among the 
hoplites. Of the other offence — Desertion of his Post 
through cowardice — he is virtually guilty, since his reason 
for preferring to serve with the cavalry was that there he 
would run less risk. Others, who were really knights, 
waived their privilege in this instance,^ and served as 
hoplites. Alcibiades seized a privilege to which he had no 
claim (§ 10). Such audacity must be punished for pubUc 
example. Let the soldiers who sit in judgment remember 
how much each of them sacrificed to his duty, and 
then decide what punishment is merited by such con- 
tempt of duty (^ 4-15). The advocates of Alcibiades will 
plead his youth and his parentage. Neither his own nor 
his father's character deserves sympathy. If relatives 
plead for him, it is they who ought to have restrained 
him ; if oflBcials, they must show that he is legally innocent 
(S 16-22). 

Then follows a bitter attack upon the defendant and his 
father. Alcibiades the younger is described as vicious from 
his youth, and as a traitor to his own father;^ all the 
treasons of the elder Alcibiades are recoimted at length. 

He prompted the Spartan occupation of Deceleia he 

incited Chios to revolt — he preferred a home even in 
Thrace to Athens. He betrayed the Athenian fleet to 
Lysander : both his great-grandfathers, Megacles and Alci- 
biades, were ostracised (^ 23—40). An attack on the family 
in their private relations, as stained with every impurity 



^ This statement is exactly illus- 
trated by the Speech For Mantitheus 
(Or. XVI) § 12, where Mantitheas, 
speaking of this very expedition to 
Haliartus, says : — fire . . . e/j ^Kkiapnrw 
iSet ^nrfieiv, hirh 'OpBo^o^Xov KaTeiXcy- 
fUyos lTT€(/€iMf...iT4puv dva^dyriatf 
€Trl rods lirirovs dSoKifidartiv 
wapii rbv vbiiop iydt wpoaeXdutv 
(^rjtf Tip 'OpOo^{>\(fi €^a\eirl/al fie 
€K Tov KaraXdyov. 



^ An allusion in § 26 is obscure. 
It is said that the younger Alcibiades 
fierd Oeorl/iov eiripovXeOcras Tif trarpl 
'0/>eoi>s TpoCdwKfy. Francken sug- 
gests 'Opveds (the town in the Argeia) ; 
and thinks that the young Alcibiades 
may have had something to do with 
a betrayal of that place to the Lace- 
daemonians in 416 B.C. : cf. Thuc. 
VI. 7 (CommcTU, Lys, p. 106). 
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and impiety, leads to the conclusion. Much, the accuser 
says, has been omitted : the judges must imagine it. He 
then causes to be read the laws on which he relies ; the 
judicial oath; and the indictment (^ 41-47). 

The Generals, the presidents of the Court, say that they Second 
allowed Alcibiades as a special favour to serve with the 
cavalry. Why, in that case, was he rejected by the 
phylarch of his own tribe, and not struck off the list of 
hoplites by the taxiarch ? Why, when he took the field, 
was he treated with scorn by all the knights, and driven to 
place himself among the mounted bowmen ? It is strange 
if the Generals can enrol a man among the knights at their 
pleasure, when they cannot so enrol him among the hoplites. 
If, however, the Generals have exceeded their real powers, 
then the Court cannot recognise their arbitrary act (^ 1-8). 
The law is, indeed, severe ; but the judges must administer 
it as unflinchingly as if they were marching against the 
enemy (g 9-12). 

The first, especially, of these two speeches should Feeling 
be compared with the Defence written shortly before eider aici- 
by Isocrates — probably in 397 or 396 b.c. — for the 
same man. Both bear striking witness to the hatred 
felt for the memory of the elder Alcibiades in the * 
early years of the restored democracy. Here, de- 
nunciations of the father fill about one-half of the 
speech against the son ; there, the son devotes more 
than three-fourths of his address to a defence of his 
father. The speech Against Alcibiades ascribed to 
Andocides, but probably the work of a late sophist, 
indirectly illustrates the same feeling ; being, in fact, 
an epitome of the scandalous stories about Alcibiades 
current at the same period. 
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Doubt 
of the 
genuine- 
ness — not 
well 
founded. 



Harpocration refers to Oration xiv. with a doubt 
of its authenticity ; ^ Oration xv. is cited by no 
ancient author. The genuineness of each has been 
called in question by modem critics;^ chiefly on 
grounds of internal evidence. It has been noticed 
that the composition varies in some points from the 
usual Lysian character ; and that the special marks 
of his power are absent.^ The two speeches must 
stand or fall together. If not the work of Lysias, 
they are certainly the work of a contemporary writer 
for the law-courts. But the evidence, external or 
internal, against their genuineness appears too slight 
to warrant even a strong suspicion. 



VI. 1. 

Against 
Erato- 
sthenes. 



VI. Causes relating to Murder or Intent to 

Murder {ypa<f>al <f>6pov — rpavfULro*; ck irpovola^) 

1. Against Eratostlieiies, [Or. xii.] — Polemar- 
chus, brother of Lysias, had been put to death by 
the Thirty Tyrants. Eratosthenes, one of their 
number, was the man who had arrested him and 
taken him to prison. In this speech Lysias, himself 
the speaker, charges Eratosthenes with the murder 
of Polemarchus, and, generally, with his share in 
the Tyranny. 



* 8. V. 'AXiTi/Siddi;;. 

' See Francken (ComuMTU, Lys, pp. 
110-115), who refers to the doubts of 
Boeckh and others, but himself ex- 
presses positive suspicion only of Or. 
XV: Blass(-<4tt.5cr<jcfo. pp. 491-4), who 
adds Scheibe to the sceptics, and him- 
self inclines to doubt both speeches ; 
though allowing, with Francken, 
that they certainly are not mere 
sophistic exercises. Taylor thought 
the second spurious (Reiske Or, AU. 



V. 553). 

^ Blass notices especially the heap- 
ing together of homoioteleuta in §§ 41 
and 35. Markland observes on Or. 
XIV § 47, /xrydXi; <5' €^TvxJio, t6 nturOrw 
iroKLrCnr diraXXa'y^i'ac ir A.et, * * hi non 
sunt numeri Lysiani : iUe potins 
scripsisset /leydXi; 5' eimrxJia. -rj irHkei 
Toio&ru¥ iro\iTujr dxaXXay^cu (ap. 
Reiske 0. A. y, 553). The absence 
of ^ot and x^P^^ ^3 ^^6 more general 
accusation — a vague one. 
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A question has to be considered in regard to Form of 
the form of the accusation. Was Eratosthenes pro- 
secuted under an ordinary indictment for murder? 
Or was he accused on the occasion of his coming 
forward to render account of his office as one of the 
Thirty ? 

On the former supposition it is hard to say before 
what court the trial took place. Clearly it was not 
the Areiopagus. If it was the Delphinion, then 
Eratosthenes must have pleaded some justification 
of the homicide ; but he admits its guilt, and lays 
the blame on his colleagues (§ 24). If it was an 
ordinary heliastic court under the presidency of 
the Eleven, then there must have been an arrest 
(dTTOYcwTi;) by the Eleven ; but this does not seem 
to have taken place. ^ 

The other supposition oflfers less difficulty. A 
special clause in the Amnesty of 403 b.c. excluded 
the Thirty Tyrants, the Ten who had succeeded 
them, and the Eleven who had served them. . But 
any one even of these might enjoy the Amnesty if 
he chose to stand a public inquiry, and was acquitted.* 
When the oligarchy was finally overthrown, Pheidon 



^ The argiunents against the hypo- 
thesis of an ordinary yftou^ <p6vov are 
well given by Blass (AU, Ber, pp. 
540-1.). Scheibe (ift.) thinks that the 
trial was " fortasse apud heliastas ad 
Delphinium " ; Rauchenstein appar- 
ently (Introd, p. 16) before an ordi- 
nary heliastic court. Francken also 
{Comment, Lys, p. 79) seems to reject 
the idea of an accusation at the 

^ Xenophon (HelUn, ii. iv. 88) 
mentions the exclusion from the 

VOL. I 



Amnesty of the Thirty, the Eleven, 
and ** the Ten who had ruled in the 
Peiraeus." Andocides (De MysL § 
90) gives the words of the Amnesty : 
K(d oit fiMfjirtKCUc^u ru)r ToKirQy o^Sepl, 
xX^ tQv TpidKorra koI tQp tpdexa [koI 
TUP MKa]' 0^ to6tup dt &y iOiXjf 
e^&pas 8i86pai rijt dp^t ^s ^p^* 
Francken cannot be right in referring 
TO&rvp here to rtop hS^Ka only {Oom- 
ment. Lys. p. 79). The words tup 
dixa are added by Sauppe and Baiter 
with Schneider and others. 

S 
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and Eratosthenes were the only members ^ of it who 
stayed at Athens. As they dared to do this, they 
must have availed themselves of the permission to 
give account of their oflBce. And Lysias could have 
had no better opportunity for preferring his accusa- 
tion than that which would be given by the public 
inquiry into the conduct of Eratosthenes. Two 
things in the speech itself tend to show that it 
was spoken on this occasion. First, its general 
scope. It has a wider range, and deals more 
generally with the history of the Anarchy, than 
would be natural if it was concerned exclusively with 
an ordinary indictment for murder. Only the first 
third of the speech relates to Polemarchus; thence- 
forth to the end his name is not mentioned, even 
in the peroration ; the political offences of Era- 
tosthenes are exclusively dwelt upon. It may be 
noticed, too, that at the commencement Lysias speaks 
in the plural of " the defendants " and their hostility 
to Athens, as if Eratosthenes was only in the same 
predicament with several other persons. Secondly, 
an expression in § 37 should be noticed. The 
speaker there says that he has done enough in 
having shown that the guilt of the accused reaches 
the point at which death is deserved. He would not 
have said this if death had been the necessary penalty 
in case of conviction. But he might well say it 
if his charge was preferred, among many others, 
when Eratosthenes was giving his account, and when 

^ Pheidon had been one of the Thirty, but net one of the Ten. This 
Tliirty and also one of the Ten. is clear from §§ 54, 65. 
Eratosthenes had been one of the 
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the question was what degree of punishment, if any, 
he was to sufter.^ 

The date must be 403 B.C., the year of Eucleides. Date. 
After their flight from Athens the Thirty maintained 
themselves for a short time at Eleusis. Soon after 
the restoration of the democracy, an expedition was 
made against Eleusis ; the generals of the Thirty, 
who came out to ask for a parley, were seized and 
put to death ; and the Tyrants, with their chief 
adherents, fled from Attica.^ But it is clear from 
§ 80 of the speech that this expedition had not 
yet taken place. 

Again, in §§ 92 f. Lysias addresses successively 
two distinct parties — the "men of the city'^ who 
remained in Athens under the Thirty, and the " men 
of the Peiraeus." The line of demarcation could have 
been drawn so sharply only while the war of parties 
was quite recent ; not two or three years later, when 
exiles and oligarchs had long been fused once more 
into one civic body. It was, no doubt, remembered 
for years who had been on one side and who on the 
other. But in a speech made (say) in 400 B.C., we 
should not find the " men of the city " and the " men 



* The view that Lysias accused 
Eratosthenes at his ei/^Dyai is taken 
by Blass {AU. Btr, p. 540) and by 
(trote (vol. VIII. p. 402). I have 
purposely abstained from bringing 
into the question the fact that Lysias 
was only an isoteles. On the one 
liand, as Kaucheustein says, a resi- 
dent-alien was probably allowed to 
prosecute ]>ersonally, instead of being 
represented by his •icpwjr6.'n\% when 
the duty of avenging blood came 
upon him as the nearest i-elative. 



On the otlier hand, it can hardly be 
doubtful that a resident-alien would, 
as Blass thinks, have been allowed 
to prefer an accusation at the 
euthunae of any official whose acts 
had touched him : it certainly is 
not doubtful that such a man as 
Lysias would have been allowed, 
under the democracy which he had 
just heli)ed to restore, to iin])ea(;h 
one of the Thirty Tyrants. 
- Xen. Helleiu il. iv. 43. 
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of Peiraeus" addressed separately as if they still 
formed two distinct camps. 

The speech falls into two divisions. The first 
and shorter (§§ 1-36) deals with the special charge 
against Eratosthenes; the second, with his political 
character and with the crimes of the Tyrants generally. 

I. ^ 1-36 

Anal}'sis. The difficulty here is not how to begin, but where to 

stop. Ordinarily the accuser is expected to show that he 
has some motive for hostility to the accused. Here it 
would be more natural to ask the accused what motive he 
and his fellows have had for their hostility to Athens 
(^ 1-3). 

Lysias then enters on his naiTative of the facts. His 
father had been invited by Pericles to settle at Athens as a 
resident-ahen, and had Uved there peaceably for tliirty years. 
His family had never been involved in any troubles until the 
time of the Thirty Tyrants. Theognis and Peison, members 
of that body, suggested the policy of plundering the resident- 
aliens. These two men first paid a visit to the shield-manu- 
factory of Lysias and his brother, and took an inventory of 
the slaves. They next came to the dwelUng-house of Lysias, 
and got all his ready money, about thi'ee talents. He managed 
to sUp away from them, and took refuge with a friend in the 
Peiraeus; then, hearing that his brother Polemarchus had 
been met in the street by Eratosthenes and taken to prison, 
he escaped by night to Megara. Polemarchus received the 
usual mandate of the Thirty — to drink the hemlock ; and 
had a beggar's burial Though he and Lysias had yielded 
such rich plunder, the very eaiTings were taken from the ears 
of his wife (§ 19). Now the murderer of Polemarchus was 
Eratosthenes (^ 4-23). Here he is briefly cross-examined : — 
" Did you arrest Polemarchus or not ? " " Terrified by 
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the orders of the authorities, I proceeded to do so." " And 
were you in the council chamber when we were being talked 
about ? " "I was." " Did you support, or oppose, those 
who advised our execution ? " " Opposed them." " Opposed 
our being put to death ? " " Yes." " Considering such 
treatment of us to be unjust — or just ? " " Unjust." 

Lysias comments indignantly on these answers. If 
Eratosthenes had really protested against the sentence, he 
would not have been selected to make the arrest. He was 
one of the Thirty themselves and had nothing to fear. All 
the circumstances disprove his pretence of good-will; 
instead of contenting liimself with a visit to the house of 
Polemarchus, he seized him in the street ; he gave him no 
friendly hint beforehand. If it is true that he opposed the 
sentence, he must at least prove that he did not make tlie 
arrest, or did not make it in a harsh manner. The judges 
are then reminded of the importance which their decision 
will have as an example for both citizens and foreigners. 
The fate of the generals who conquered at Arginusae is con- 
trasted with the deserts of those who profited by the defeat 
at Aegospotami. If those suffered death, what is due to 
these? (^ 24-36). 

II. §§ 37-100 

To say more is superfluous : the guilt of Eratosthenes has 
already been shown to be capital. But lest he should 
appeal to his past life, this must be exposed In the first 
oligarchy [411 B.C.] he had to fly from the Hellespont after 
an unsuccessful attempt to corrupt the democratic crews of 
Athenian vessels there. After the defeat of Athens [405 
B.C.] he and Critias were first among the Five Ephori and 
afterwards among the Thirty Tyrants. Perhaps he will say 
that he obeyed the Thirty through fear. No ; in the cause 
of Theramenes he dared to oppose them. But this 
opposition was not patriotic ; all the quarrels among the 
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Tliirty were selfish. The so-called moderate party to which 
Theramenes belonged was represented by the later Board of 
Ten. And the Ten, instead of promoting peace, waged war 
with the exiles more bitterly than the Thirty (^ 37—61). 

Theramenes is the man whom Eratosthenes takes credit 
for having defended. It can be fancied how eagerly he 
would have claimed friendship with Themistocles, who buili 
the walls of Athens, if he is proud of friendship with Thera- 
menes — who pulled them down. Theramenes, when a 
member of the first oligarchy, betrayed his own closest friends, 
Antiphon and Archeptolemus ; after Aegospotami, he under- 
took to make peace without loss of honour, and yet it was 
he who proposed at Sparta that Athens should lose her walls 
and her fleet; it was he who advocated the proposal of 
Dracontides for the establishment of the Thirty ; and it is 
this man — twice the enslaver of Athens — whom Eratosthenes 
glories in having defended ! (§§ 62-78). 

This is no season for mercy. The man who condemned, 
untried, the fathers, sons, brothers of those who now judge 
him, does not deserve even a trial. His advocates can urge 
no merits either of his or of their own. His witnesses are 
mistaken if they think that they can shield from peril of 
death the men who made it dangerous to attend a burial. 
They will say that Ei'atosthenes was the least criminal of 
the Thirty. Is he to escape because there are twenty-nine 
greater villains in Greece ? (§§ 79-91). 

Lysias now addresses himself, first, to those who 
remained in Athens during the Anarchy, then to the exiles 
who returned from the Peiraeus — speaking as if he had 
before him two definite bodies of men. He reminds each 
party of their peculiar reasons for hating the Thirty. The 
" men of the city " should hate that despotism ; for it shared 
with them nothing but its shame, and forced upon them an 
unholy strife. The " men of Peiraeus " should hate it : it 
proscribed them, persecuted them, severed them from country 
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and kinsfolk. Had it triumphed, no sanctuary would have 
protected them, nothing could have saved their cliildren 
from outrage at home or slavery abroad. But it is needless 
to speak of what might have been : what has been is too 
great for words. It can only be felt — felt, with boundless 
resentment for the shrines which these men desecrated, for 
the city which they humbled, — for the dead, who are 
listening now to mark if the judges will avenge them. 

" I will cease to accuse. You have heard, seen, suffered : 
— you have them: — judge" (^ 92-100). 

The result is unknown. But as the accused had Result of 
evidently strong support, and as Lysias complains 
of the diflficulty which he had experienced in finding 
witnesses to some of the principal facts, it is probable 
that the penalty of death, at least, was not inflicted.^ 

The Speech Against Eratosthenes must take the character 
first place among the extant orations of Lysias. In speech, 
the two parts into which it naturally falls the speech 
presents, in perhaps unique combination, two distinct 
styles of eloquence, — first, the plain earnestness of a 
private demand for redress — then the lofty vehemence 
of a political impeachment. The compass of the 
power shown may best be measured by the two 
passages which mark its limits — on the one hand, the 
account of the arrest of Polemarchus, which has 
almost the flow of Herodotean narrative; — on the 
other hand, the passionate appeal to the two classes 
of men who had sufifered from the Thirty — worked up 
with all the resources of a finished rhetoric. As 

* Grote, vol. viii. p. 402 : Rauch- the difficulty about witnesses, §§ 46, 

enstein, IiUrod, p. 16 : Blass, AU, 47. See Or. x. (Against Theo- 

Ber, p. 542. As to the number of mnestus) § 31, and the remarks on 

men who supported Eratosthenes, it below, 
see §§ 51, 56, 65, 87, 88, 91. As to 
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regards the first, what may be called the private, 
division of the speech, it is very noticeable how little 
attempt Lysias makes to excite compassion ; lie con- 
tents himself with a bare recital of facts. He relies 
less on the atrocity of the wrong itself than on its 
significance as part of that system of organised crime 
which he sees personified in Eratosthenes. He there- 
fore throws his whole weight upon the second, the 
pubHc, division of his subject ; and here he gives us, 
first, two political biographies, the lives of Erato- 
sthenes and Theramenes — then, a retrospect of the 
government to which they belonged. In one sense 
this speech of Lysias may be compared With that of 
Demosthenes On the Crown. The question at issue 
involves a whole chapter of Athenian history, in 
which both the parties to the case were actors. But 
there is a difference. Demosthenes, the statesman, 
reviews the train of events with which he deals from 
the level of one who has helped to determine their 
course. Lysias stands on the lower ground of a 
private person ; he sees the events of the Anarchy as 
they were seen by the masses who suffered, but were 
powerless to control; he does not discuss two rival 
lines of policy, but recalls, as a common man, 
experiences familiar to thousands. It is just because 
he speaks from among the crowd that he is so 
successful in denouncing Eratosthenes, and leaves the 
impression that in his attack upon the worst of close 
oligarchies he was the spokesman of an entire people.^ 

^ Perhaps sceptical criticism has by A. Hecker (progr. Gymn. Laid. a. 

produced no greater marvel than an 1847-8). After proving to his own 

essay Dt orcUioiie in ErcUosthenem satisfaction the spuriousness of this 

TTngifUavirum Lysiae /also tribiUttf speech, the anther ends by regretting 
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2. Against Agoratus. [Or. xiii.] — Agoratus, son vi. 2. 
of a slave, had gained the Athenian citizenship by Agoratus. 
pretending to have had a hand in the assassination of 
Phrynichus in 411 ; a merit to which, according to 
his accuser, he had no claim (§ 76). For six years 
afterwards he had lived at Athens, exercising the 
trade of informer, and laying " all conceivable indict- 
ments" {ra^ i^ dvOpcoircov ypa<f>d^ § 73) before the law- 
courts. He is now charged with having slandered 
away the lives of several distinguished citizens just 
before the establishment of the Thirty. 

It was in the spring of 404 that Theramenes came 
back from Sparta with the hard conditions of peace. 
Athens had been suffering for months the extreme of 
famine and misery ; the mass of citizens were thank- 
ful for relief on any terms. But there were still a 
few men, influential by their position and service, 
who stood out against the bargain which the oligar- 
chical party were about to strike with Sparta. The 
oligarchs, impatient to get rid of their opponents, had 
recourse to the aid of Agoratus. It was arranged 
that he should himself be charged with plotting to 
defeat the peace, and should then denounce a certain 
number of other persons as his accomplices. One 
Theocritus accused him before the Senate. A party 
of senators went to the Peiraeus to arrest him. Ago- 
ratus, feigning alarm, took sanctuary at the altar in 
the temple of Artemis at Munychia. Certain citizens 

that he has spent some time in et omnes pariter Andocideae orationes 

emending the speech Against Ago- spuriae »unt. Quae brevi singula 

ratus; "quam sup^jositam esse a persecuiurus sum," Literature has 

Graeculo ludimagisti-o idoneis argu- lost a curiosity by the non-fulfilment 

mentis evincam. ArUipfionteae omnes of this promise. 
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who suspected him to be the victim, or the agent, of 
a plot, gave bail for him, and oflFered to take him out 
of Attica to await quieter times. He declined this 
proposal, and appeared before the Senate to give 
information. He denounced, first, the men who had 
bailed him ; then several of the Generals and taxi- 
archs (§ 13), among whom were the General Strombi- 
chides, Dionysiod6rus (kinsman of the accuser in this 
case), and probably Eucrates ^ the brother of Nicias ; 
also a number of other citizens. These, with Ago- 
ratus himself, were imprisoned ; and it was decreed 
that they should be tried both by the Senate and by 
a special court of Two Thousand. Immediately after- 
wards the peace with Sparta was ratified.^ 



^ Eucrates is not named in tliis 
speech ; but see § 5 of Or. xviii., 
wliich refers to the confiscation of 
his property. 

*-* That, according to Lysias, the 
infonnations of Agoratus were made 
before the acceptance of the peace 
and tlie surrender of the city, appears 
distinctly from § 17, tVKovro vply 
r^v iKKXrjalay t^v wepl rrji 
elpi^yrjs yeviffOai rotirovs (the 
popular leaders) c/t 8iapo\iLs koX 
Kwd^yoxn KaTaffTrjaou. It follows also 
from § 16. 

Grote (VI 1 1, p. 320) believes that 
Lysias has misdated the informations 
of Agoratus, placing them before the 
surrender, whereas they were, in fact, 
given after it. He remarks: (1) 
That it is difficult to suppose an 
interval sufficient for these accusa- 
tions between the return of Thera- 
mencs and the ratification of the 
peace, for which the people were 
most impatient. (2) That the bailers 
of Agoratus could not have proposed 
to convey him away by sea from 
Munychia, when the harbour was 



blocked up. (3) That tlie expression 
"till quieter times" {ion Kareurraiii 
rd vpdyfiara, ib.) would liave been 
inappix>priatc at a moment just before 
the surrender. 

Now, (1) all that Lysia.s relates 
about the informations need not have 
occupied more than one day ; there 
is room for them, then, between the 
return of Theramenes and the ratifica- 
tion of the peace (on the day after 
his return, Xen. ffellen. ii. ii. 22). 
Lysias describes the capitulation and 
entrance of Lysander into Atliens a.> 
following immediately on the act of 
Agoratus, § 34. (2) We do not know 
how strict the blockade established 
in November 405 may have been in 
March 404: the **two boats" may 
have lain ready at some point in 
Munychia outside the harbour. (3) 
Tlie third objection I do not under- 
stand. Sm*ely the time just be/ore 
the surrender — ^when Athens was full 
of misery and faction — might be 
called a troubled time. 

No doubt Lysias had a motive for 
placing the informations of Agoratus 
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The government of the Thirty having been estab- 
lished, the prisoners were tried ; but not by the Two 
Thousand ; only by a new oligarchical Senate. They 
were all condemned to death, except Agoratus, who 
was banished. In 404 he joined the democratic exiles 
at Phyle, and afterwards returned to Athens with 
them ; but appears to have been ill received (§ 11). 
He is now accused of murder by Dionysius, cousin 
and brother-in-law to Dionysiod6rus. 

The procedure was not by an indictment before Mode of 
the Areiopagus or the Delphinion, but by an informa- 
tion (endeixis) laid before the archon, followed by a 
summary arrest (apagog^) — precisely as in the case 
of the Mitylenean charged with the murder of Hero- 
des, for whom Antiphon wrote a defence ; the case 
was therefore heard by an ordinary court under the 
presidency of the Eleven. There had, however, been 
a slight informality. Strictly speaking, endeixis and 
apagoge were applicable only in cases where the 
accused had been taken in the act ; though, as appears 
from this and from the Herodes case, the limitation 
was not always observed. Here the accuser had left 
out the words hr avTotfxop^ in drawing up the indict- 
ment ; but had been compelled to add them by the 

before tlie capitulation, and thiis naii'ative of Lysias to suppoHe that 

representing him as responsible for it. the peace had been aecepUdy and that 

On the other hand, it may be ob- the popular leaders, when denounced 

served that the oligarchs would not by Agoratus, were only agitating for a 

have liad the same motive for suborn- revision of it But the words in § 17 

ing Agoratus when the peace, which bar this view. Renner can get over 

gave them the ascendency, had been them only by supix>sing them eoiTUpt. 

ratified. He proix)ses with Frohberg to strike 

An ingenious attempt has been out the words tt;i» jre/ji rijs clpjfjmjs 

made (by Christian Renner, Cwnmeiit. after iKKknciav, This is to cut the 

Lysiac, cc. duo, Gottingen 1869) to knot, 
show that it is consistent with the 
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Eleven, although in this instance they had no real 
meaning (§§ 84, 86). 
Date. The trial took place "long after" the events to 

which it referred (§ 83) ; and the condemnation of 
Menestratus, who himself suflFered on the same 
account " long after " his oflFence (§ 56), is mentioned 
as if it was not very recent. At least five or six years, 
then, must have elapsed since 404 b.c. The speech 
cannot be placed earlier than 400 ; probably it may 
be placed as late as 398.^ 

Analysis. The speaker begins by explaining that both on private 

and on public grounds he is entitled to be the accuser of 
Agoratus. On private grounds, since Dionysiodorus was his 
cousin and brother-in-law ; on pubUc, because the crime of 
Agoratus affects the whole State (^ 1-4). 

The narrative of the facts (^ 5-48) falls into four parts, 
(i) From the defeat at Aegospotami in 405 to the moment 
when Agoratus made his accusations, in the sprii;ig of 404 : 
^ 5—34. (ii) The trial and condemnation of the accused : 
^ 35—38. (iii) Their last injunctions to their relatives: 
^ 39-42. (iv) The sequel of their deaths — the reign of 
terror, which they had foreseen and endeavoured to avert : 
^ 43-48. 

The pleas which Agoratus may set up in his defence are 
next considered. He may deny the fact of having informed ; 
but the decrees of the Senate and of the ecclesia will con- 
fute him. He may pretend that he informed in the interest 
of the State ; but the events disprove that. He may say that 
he was forced to inform ; but the circumstances of his arrest 
show that he did so willingly. He may throw the blame on 
Menestratus, who also informed. Nay, Menestratus was after- 
wards a victim of Agoratus, whose turn it is now to sufiFer 

* Ranchenstein, Introd. p. 55 : Blass, Att, Ber, ]). 557. 
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himself. Compare the conduct of Agoratus with that of 
Aristophanes, who died rather than turn accuser (^ 49-61). 

The eminent men whom Agoratus destroyed may be con- 
trasted with himself and with his family. His three brothers 
have all suffered death for base crimes ; he himself obtained 
the citizenship by pretending to have assassinated Phrynichus. 
It is a dilemma ; let him suffer for the murder or for the 
fraud (^ 62-76). 

He will perhaps claim sympathy as having joined the 
exiles at PhylS, and returned with them. The fact was that, 
when he appeared at PhylS, they would have put him to 
death, had not the general Anytus interfered ; and when, at 
the entry into Athens, he presumed to bear arms in the pro- 
cession, Aesimus, its leader, came and snatched away his 
shield (^ 77-82). 

Or he will raise technical objections. He will say that 
the time which has elapsed ought to exempt him from penal- 
ties ; but there is no statute of limitations {irpodeafila, § 83) 
here. Or he will say that the words iir avTo<f>(op(p were 
omitted in the indictment ; which is much the same thing as 
arguing that he is guilty, indeed, but was not caught in guilt. 
Or he will plead the Amnesty. Tliis is in itself a confession. 
Moreover, the Amnesty was a covenant between the oligarchs 
in the city (^ 83-90) and the democrats of the Peiraeus: 
it has no force as between two democrats. 

The judges, the whole people, are bound by the solemn 
injunctions of the dead. To acquit Agoratus would be to 
confirm the sentence by which they perished. A democratic 
court must not be in unison with the courts of the Tyrants. 
By condemning Agoratus, the judges will mark the diifei'ence 
between them ; will avenge their friends ; and will have done 
right in the sight of all men (^ 91-97). 

In historical interest the speech Against Agoratus 
stands next, perhaps, to the speech Against Erato- 
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sthenes ; but it is conceived in a totally different 
Character Spirit. No transition from a private' to a public 
Speech as character, like that which is so marked in the other 
^^^^ case, occurs here. From beginning to end the accuser 
of Agoratus confines himself to his special task, that 
of demanding vengeance for the death of his kinsman. 
Much of the general history of the time is necessarily 
introduced, and the speaker of course avails himself 
of the great advantage which he possesses in being 
able to represent the slander of Agoratus as treason 
to the State. But there is no such large view of a 
whole period as is given in the speech Against Era- 
tosthenes. The historical references are scattered, 
not concentrated, and, instead of forming pictures, 
are only picturesque ; individual interests are in 
the foreground throughout. Lysias accusing Era- 
tosthenes hardly attempts to excite a personal sym- 
pathy ; he relies rather on the hatefulness of that 
system of crime to which this particular crime be- 
longed ; Dionysius accusing Agoratus describes the 
wives, mothers, sisters of the condemned visitiiisr 
them in prison, and receiving their last messages of 
vengeance — a passage which strikingly resembles in 
conception and tone the prison-scene in the speech of 
Andocides On the Mysteries. The arrangement of 
the topics hete, as usually with Lysias when he takes 
pains, is clear and good ; though perhaps the speaker 
tries to make too many distinct points towards the 
end, and thereby rather impairs the breadth and 
strength of his argument. This is particularly the 
case in §§ 70-90 ; where the sophism about the 
Amnesty — that it was not meant to hold good be- 
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tweeu two men of the same party — is a curious 
exception to the usual tact of Lysias in argument. 

3. On the Death of Eratosthenes. [Or. i.l — vi. 8. on 

*^ . , ■- -^ the Death 

Euphiletus, an Athenian citizen of the humbler sort, of Erato- 
had slain one Eratosthenes of Oea {OlrjOev, § 16), whom 
he had taken in adultery with his wife. He is now 
prosecuted for murder by the relatives of Eratosthenes ; 
and pleads in his defence the law which allowed the 
husband, in such cases, to kill the adulterer ^ (§§ 30, 31). 
As the law was clearly against them, the accusers 
were driven to allege that Euphiletus had himself 
decoyed Eratosthenes into his house (§ 30) ; and that 
the real motive of the homicide was fear, enmity, or 
cupidity. This line of argument may have had some 
plausibility if Athenian husbands were in the habit 
of compromising such cases. ^ But the assertion of 
the accusers would be hard to prove ; and Euphiletus 
speaks throughout like a man confident of a verdict. 

The cause would be tried, probably by heliastic 
judges,* at the Delphinion, the court for cases in 
which an admitted homicide was defended as justi- 
fiable. There is nothing to indicate the date. 

The accused asks the judges to imagine themselves in Analysis, 
his place : all Greece, he says, would recognise the justice of 



* Dciu. in Aristocr, § 53, ii» rtr 
i.iroKTflviui €P dd\oii iK(ip,..fj iwl Sd- 
fJLapTif k.t.\.,.to6tcjv ip€Ka fi^ ip€^y€iy 
KTtlvaMTa. 

' In one instance, at all events, 
we find that the injured husl>and 
\afipdv€i fioix6v.'.Kal €ls iph^ov Kara- 
OTi^cai irpdTT€Tai rpidKOPra fipcis 
— not an excessive sum : Dem. in 
Xcaer, § 65. As Blass notices {AU. 



Ber. p. 577), this case of Eratosthenes 
hapi)cns to be the only recorded 
example of that extreme and sunmiary 
vengeance which the law allowed. 

' After the year of Eucleides, 
heliastic judges sat at the Palladion : 
see Isocr. adv. Callim. § 54, Dem. in 
Ncaer. § 90. Probably at the Del- 
phinion also they had taken the 
place of the Kphetae. 
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his act. He had no motive for it but the dishonour done to 
his wife, his children and himself (^ 1-4). Then comes 
the narrative (§§ 5—28), followed by the citation of witnesses 
and laws (^ 29-36). He meets the suggestions of the 
defendants ; as (i) that Eratosthenes was decoyed into the 
house, §§ 37— 42 ; (ii) that the homicide was prompted by a 
former enmity, or by cupidity, ^ 43—46. In any of these 
cases, he would not have slain him before witnesses. The 
decision of the judges will have a good effect if it accords 
with the laws ; if it does not, then these laws should be 
annulled, since citizens are only entrapped (ivcSpevoirrcu) by 
them. His life and property are at risk because he trusted 
to the laws of the city (§§ 47-50). 

Social in- The first part of this speech (§§ 5-28) is curious 

the Speech, as a vivid picture — vivid with almost Aristophanic 
life — of a small Athenian household ; ^ especially as 
illustrating the position of a married woman of the 
lower class. The husband says that, at first, his wife 
gave him entire satisfaction as a housekeeper : on his 
part, he " watched her as far as possible, and gave all 
reasonable attention to the subject " ; at length, how- 
ever, at her mother's funeral, she for once left the 
house ; and hence the intrigue. Lysias has been clever 
in making the defence homely and at the same time 
dignified ; Euphiletus, the plain citizen, feels strong 
in the law of the city. 
VI. 4. 4, Defence Against Simon. [Or. iii.] — The 

Agdnrt accused, an elderly Athenian of good family and 
fortune (§§ 4, 47), is accused by one Simon of 
having wounded him in a quarrel about one 
Theodotus, a young Plataean. The indictment 

1 The passage §§ 6-18 may be noted as a locus classicus on the 
architecture of Athenian houses. 



Simon. 
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was for ** Wounding with Intent " {rpav/uiTo^ i/e 
TTpovola^)^ a charge which, in this case, seems to 
have been made merely in the sense of " wounding 
deliberately." ^ But, as the accused justly says, 
the " intent " to which the law referred was not 
merely intent to wound, but intent to kill (§§ 40- 
43). It was for this reason that the Areiopagus 
had jurisdiction in such cases, as well as in those of 
actual murder. 2 The present trial took place before 
that court (§§ 1, 3) ; the penalty was banishment 
(§ 47), and further (as appears from Or. iv. § 18) 
confiscation of property. The battles of Corinth and Date, 
of Coroneia had already been fought (§ 45) ; the 
speech is therefore later than 394 b.c. 



After observing that Siinon ought to be defendant Analysis, 
rather than prosecutor, and requesting the indulgence of 
the court for the weakness which had involved him in so 
unpleasant a dispute (^ 1-4), the accused gives his own 
account of the quarrel between himself and the prosecutor 
(^ 5-20). He then refutes the account given by Simon 
(^ 21-39). The formula, "wounding with intent," does 
not, he says, apply to this case (§§ 41-43). He wishes 



^ The TpaOfULTos ypa<f>i/j seems to 
have been notorious as an instrument 
of false accusation. Cf. Dem.' adv. 
Boeot. II. § 32, iwiTtfubv rV K€<pa\iiP 
avToO Tpaiifiarot €li 'Apeiw wdyov fie 
TTpoffCKoKia'aTOf us 0u7a5eiJ<rw>' ix ttjs 
ir6\€ui, Aeschines charges Demos- 
thenes with having brought a false 
ypdffrfi of the same kind against one 
Demomeles {De F. L. § 93, in Ctes. § 
51 ) ; indeed, he says, this was one of 
his habitual villainies — t^y fuap^ 
Ta&niv K€<f>a\iiP koU {nrei&Owov... 
fivpidKit KaTariTfif^Ke xal rcArtav 
fuffdods €t\rjip€ Tpadfiaros ix rpo' 

VOL. I 



polas 7pa0dr ypa^6fifvos {in Ctes. 
§ 212). Compare Lucian TiTnm § 46 
PNAGONIAHS. H tovto; Toietr, & 
TlfiMV' fiapT^pofiai, Ct> 'HpdirXetr, loif 
lo6. irpwrKaXovfxcU <re Tpadfiaros if 
'Apeiop wdyov. 

* For the law see Dem. in Aris- 
tocr. § 22. In [Lys.] in Andoc. § 15 
it is loosely said that '* according to 
the laws of the Areiopagus" the 
penalty was banishment dir...T(s 
6jf8p6s ffufui Tpttxrjf K€<f>a\iiv ^ wpbc- 
u)irov ij x^^P^f ^ irdSas — the mention 
of the wp6voia being omitted. 
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that he was at liberty to give illustrations of Simon's 
character [the Areiopagus not allowing the introduction of 
irrelevant matter]. As it is, he will mention only one &ct 
— that Simon was dismissed from the Athenian army at 
Corinth (^ 44, 45). Simon, he concludes, is one of those 
informers " who force their way into our houses, who 
persecute us, who snatch us by force out of the street** 
He appeals to the services of his ancestors, and to his own ; 
and says that compassion is due to him, not only in the 
event of being condemned, but for the very fact of having 
been brought to trial (§§ 46-48). 

VI. 5. On 5. On Wounding with Intent. [Or. iv.] — The 
with In- first part of this speech has been lost,^ and with it 
the original title. It is a defence before the Areio- 
pagus on a charge of wounding with murderous 
intent in a quarrel for the possession of a slave girl 
The defendant asserted that the slave was the joint 
property of himself and the accuser ; the latter 
claimed sole ownership (§10). The penalty threaten- 
ing the accused was banishment and confiscation of 
property (§18). 

Analysis. The speech, as now extant, b^ins at the point where 

the defendant is answering the assertion that a personal 
enmity of long standing accounts for the murderous 
character of the assault. It is not true, the defendant says, 
that they were at this time enemies ; they had been recon- 
ciled. He had been called upon to perform a costly 

^ The loss must have taken place p. 590), the preceding speech or 

before the Palatine MS. was written. speeches can have contained litUe 

Sauppe (0. A, p. 73), regarding the more than the narrative ; since onr 

speech as complete in its present speech deals with the proof. Francken 

shape, thinks that it was the last or {CammenL Lys. p. 37) and Scheibe 

at least the second ^epilogus vel (Blass Lc.) agree in thinking the 

deuterologia ") made for the defence. speech imperfect. 
In that case, as Blass says (AU. Ber. 
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leiturgia, and had challenged his present accuser either to 
undertake it himself or to exchange properties (ai/r/Soo**?) ; 
and this had been cited by the accuser in proof of the 
alleged hostility. But it has been shown that this 
exchange was never actually made ; friends mediated, and 
the defendant took the leiturgia. The accuser had, indeed, 
already received some property of his, with a view to the 
exchange ; but had returned it when the reconciliation 
took placa Another proof is given that they were on good 
terms. The accuser had been nominated by the defendant 
as judge of the prizes at the Dionysia. Unfortunately, 
when lots were drawn, he was not among the judges 
elected. If he had been, his goodwill to the defendant 
would have been publicly shown ; for he was prepared to 
give the prize to the defendant's tribe, and left a written 
memorandum of that resolve ^ (^ 1~4). 

Assuming, however, that this personal enmity did exist, 
yet the very circumstances of the assault exclude the idea 
of premeditation. The accuser had made the utmost of a 
black eye (virdTria § 9), and had pretended illness. At 
the same time he has refused to allow the slave, who was 
the cause and the eyewitness of the quarrel, to be put to 
the question (^ 5 — 11). After dwelling further on the 



^ § 8 ipov\6firiP y iiif fiij dvoXaxeiP 
a^bw Kpiripf Aiopwrlois, ty* hfuv tf>av€p6s 
iyivero i/uA SirjWayfUpoif KfAwas rfyr 
c/xf)v <f>v\^ viKW' pw Zk (ypaif^e lUv 
ravTO tli rb ypafi/iaTCiw, dviXax^ 94: — 
*'I could have wished that he had 
not missed the lot to be judge at the 
Dionysia, as then he would have 
proved to you that he was reconciled 
to me, by adjudging the victory to 
my tribe. As it was, he made a note 
of it in his tablets, but failed to draw 
the lot" 

The reference is apparently to a 
private compact between the defend- 
ant and the ^accuser. The judges of 
the prizes at the Dionysia were 



nominated by the Senate ; the names 
of all the nominees were put into an 
urn, and lots were then drawn (Isocr. 
Trapez. § 83). The defendant— being 
at the time a senator — had so 
nominated the accuser, under a com- 
pact that he should award the pri7^ 
to the chorus furnished by the 
defendant's tribe. The accuser had 
registered this compact ; but, in the 
end, his name was not drawn. This 
is Francken's explanation {Comment. 
Lys. p. 38) ; and no better has been 
offered. The shock which the can- 
dour of the defendant must have 
given to the Areiopagus is perhaps 
not a decisive objection. 
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refusal of this challenge {irpoKkrjatsi) as presumptive 
evidence in his own favour (§§ 12-17), the defendant ends 
by contrasting the gravity of his danger with the worth- 
lessness of its cause, and begs the court not to award so 
disproportionate a penalty to him, and so excessive a 
triumph to his unjust accuser (§§ 18-20). 

Special This fragment has at least some antiquarian 

iiiufltrated interest. It is curious to find from § 2 that the fact 

Speech. of having ofiered a man the antidosis could be quoted 

in court as presumptive evidence of ill-will towards 

him. The difficult passage in § 3 regarding the 

appointment of judges at the Dionysia has akeady 

been noticed. Section 4 illustrates a point in the 

peculiar procedure of the Areiopagus — that no 

vdtness could be examined who did not swear either 

to or against the guilt of the accused in regard to 

the particular facts before the court. 

Taylor's Tavlor's suspiciou that in this piece a sophistic 

doubt of . .7 . . 

its genuine- Writer has imitated the Defence against Simon 

ness. 

seems gratuitous.^ If the fragment which has been 
preserved is neither clear in arrangement nor strong 
in argument, it has at least the vigorous simplicity 
by which Lysias knew how to make the appeal of 
a commonplace man efiective without making it 
rhetorical. 

^ ''Moltismodismihiyideturliaec v. p. 164. Blass (p. 594) answers 

declamatiuncula in umbra Scliolae some objections raised by Falk to the 

/AeXcTour^cu, ad imaginem superioris arrangement of the speech; by 

orationis elaborata, cui deinde ob Scheibe, to the weakness of the 

argument! affinitatem in soriptis iriereis and to some points of ex- 

codd., ut fieri solet, perpetuo ad- pression. 
haesit." Taylor ap. Beiske Or, AU. 
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VIL Causes relating to Impiety {ypa<l>al 

atrefiela^, Upoavkla^ /c.r.X.) 

1. Against Andoddes. [Or. vi.] — This is cer- vn. 1. 
tainly not the work of Lysias ; but in any survey Andocide. 
of his works its claim to be ranked with them must 
at least be examined. It is probable that it was 
really spoken against Andocides at his trial in 399 
B.C. The occasion and the circumstances of that 
trial have already been discussed.^ Of his three 
accusers — Cephisius, Epichares and Meletus — one, 
Cephisius, is mentioned by the speaker (§ 42) : it is 
possible that the speaker himself may have been one 
of the other two.* Two lost pages of the Palatine 
MS. contained probably the latter part of the speech 
Against Callias, and the first part of this speech 
Against Andocides. But it is not likely that the 
part thus lost was so large as to include, besides the 
proem, a connected statement of the whole case. It 
remains to suppose that such a statement had been 
made by a previous speaker and is only supple- 
mented here. This is what might have been ex- 
pected ; Cephisius, the chief accuser, would properly 
have made the leading speech. 

The fragment begins in the middle of a story told to Analysis, 
show how surely the goddesses of Eleusis resent an insult. 
A certain man cheated them of an ofTering ; and there came 
upon him this doom, that he starved amid plenty ; for 
though good food was set before him, the goddesses made it 

^ pp. 112 ff. whose father Zacorus had held the 

^ All that can be gathered from office of icpo^tAvTui^ or initiating 

the speech about the speaker is that priest at Eleusis : § 54. 

he was the grandson of one Diocles, 
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seem loathsome to him. Let the judges bewaxe, then, of 
showing mercy to Andocides, whose punishment is claimed 
by these same deities (§§ 1-3). If he should be acquitted, 
and, as Archon Basileus, should some day conduct the 
festival of the Mysteries, what a scandal for comers from 
all parts of Greece ! For he is known to them, not only 
by his deeds at Athens, but by his conduct during his exile 
in Sicily, in Italy, in the Peloponnesus, at the Hellespont, 
in Ionia, at Cyprus (§§ 4—8). 

He will say that the decree banishing him from the 
agora and the temples has been cancelled. Let the advice 
of Pericles be remembered, that impious men should be 
liable not only to written laws, but to the unwritten laws 
of the Eumolpidae. Andocides has aggravated his offence 
against the gods by presuming to make himself their 
champion. Before he had been ten days at Athens, he 
accused Archippus of having defaced a Hermes, and with- 
drew the charge only on receiving money (§§ 9—12). He 
will say that it is hard if the informer is to suffer when the 
denounced have been pardoned. The court is not respon- 
sible for that pardon ; besides, these men denied their guilt ; 
he confesses it. A man is banished for injuring his fellow ; 
shall he not be banished for injuring the gods ? Diagoras 
of Melos mocked the religion of a strange land ; Andocides 
outraged the religion of his own. It is a further proof of 
atheism that, not dreading his own crimes, he committed 
himself to the dangers of the sea. [A notable petitio 
principii] But the gods were reserving him for a late 
reckoning. Let the judges consider what his life has been 
since his first great ciima Imprisoned, and escaping only 
by betraying kinsmen and friends ; disfranchised and 
banished ; rejected by oligarchy and by democracy at home, 
ill-treated by tyrants abroad ; and now, in this same year, 
twice brought to trial ! Men ought not to lose faith in 
the gods because they see Andocides surmount so many 
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dangers : the life of pain thus spared to him is no life 
(§§ 13-32). 

But he is not content to have escaped punishment ; he 
dares to meddle in public affairs, even in the concerns of 
religion (§§33, 34). And now he will be ready with various 
pleas. That his informations relieved Athens from distress : 
— but who had first caused it ? That the Amnesty shields 
him : but it was only political. That Cephisius is as bad as 
he is : perhaps so, but that is irrelevant. That no one will 
inform in future, if he suffers : nay, he has had his reward — 
he saved his life. He is now in danger because he has forced 
himself upon Athens — more shameless than Batrachus, the 
informer of the Thirty, who at least hid his infamy abroad 
(§§ 35-45). 

Why should Andocides be acquitted ? Not for his ser- 
vices in war, for he has never made a campaign. Not for 
services rendered by his boasted wealth ; for at the citizens' 
sorest need he did not so much as buy them com (g 46-49). 
[Here, after the avTairoioi^, follows a lacuna: see above, 
p. 196.] 

The profanation of the Mysteries is an old story now, and 
men's horror of it is faded : but let them for a moment 
imagine Andocides mocking the awful rites of the Initiated, 
and then remember the priests standing with their faces to 
the west, and waving the ciimson banners as they cursed 
him ! The city must be purged and the gods appeased by 
his expulsion. Once, when it was proposed that a Megarian 
guilty of impiety should be put to death without trial, 
Diocles said that he ought to be tried indeed, but that every 
judge must come into court resolved to condemn. And now, 
let not the judges be moved by entreaty. Compassion is 
not for murderers but for their victims (§§ 50-55). 

The doubt with which Harpocration twice ^ names 

^ 8. w. icoToirXi>$, ^pfMK^. It citation, 8. v. (Am-povj the words el 
may be an accident that in a third yviiaiot are not added. 
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The speech 
not by 
Lysias. 



this speech is the only clue to the opinion of the 
ancients. Modern critics are all but unanimous in 
rejecting it. 

The diction shows many words and phrases which 
Lysias could hardly have used ; ^ but it is not by the 
diction nor by the composition ^ that his authorship 
is disproved. The question is decided by broader 
characteristics. In arrangement Lysias was not fault- 
less; but he would not have tolerated the chaotic 
disorder which is found here. Again, in several of 
those passages which dwell on the crimes of Ando- 
cides and on the vengeance of the gods there is a 
certain hollow pathos, a certain falseness and affected 
elevation, which are utterly remote from the style 
of Lysias. Further, the whole speech has what 
may be called (in the Greek sense) a sycophantic 
tone ; it is rancorous, palpably unfair and prodigal 
of unproved assertion. Lastly, it is singularly de- 
ficient in the foremost general quality of Lysias — in 
tact ; it is pre-eminently a blundering speech. The 
accuser makes at least four mistakes. First, he 
recites at length the sufierings which Andocides has 
been enduring without respite for the last sixteen 
years ; intending thereby to prove the displeasure of 
the gods, but forgetting that he was more likely 
to move the compassion of men. Secondly, he 



1 e,g. §§ 4, 44 d^yoi : §§ 18, 48 
ico/ATd^eiv : § 30 dXibfjxvot : § 50 Kara- 
irKrjiyti : § 49 irota ifrnpn^fiaTa dya/caX- 
€<rd/xepoSf woia rpotf^eia diro5i8o6s. Blass 
further notes as non-Lysian such re- 
dundancies as § 53 Hfif t6\w KaOalpciP 
Kai dwodioTOfiTcTadcu koU tpapiixiKbv 
dTorifjLTeuf koI dXirrfplw diraXXdrrc- 



ffdoUf etc. {Att, Ber, p. 574). 

' The ayinposUiojif indeed, is not 
very different from that of Lysias. 
It is free from the difiuse periods of 
the later rhetoric — such as those, for 
instance, of the speech Against Alci- 
biades attributed to Andocides — 
undoubtedly a late sophistic ivt>rk. 
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observes that, strange to say, Andocides has always 
come safely through his perils ; but that it would 
be wrong to suppose the gods capable of protecting 
him ; — an awkward allusion to the natural inference, 
and almost a prophecy of acquittal. Thirdly, in 
noticing the charges brought by Andocides against 
Cephisius, he allows that there is something in them, 
and objects to them only as irrelevant ; thus needlessly 
throwing over his own colleague, the leader of the 
prosecution. Fourthly, he ends by begging the court 
to remember a saying of his own grandfather— that, 
in certain cases, it was the duty of the judges to 
be prejudiced against the accused. Any one of these 
faults would have been striking : taken together, they 
make the authorship of Lysias inconceivable. 

It is a further question whether this Accusation waa the 
was written by a contemporary of Lysias, and was contem- 
actually delivered in the Mysteries-trial, or is merely Lysias or 
a rhetorical exercise of later date. Those who take sophist? 
the latter view lay stress upon the discrepancies 
between this speech and the speech of Andocides 
On the Mysteries. Two of these discrepancies are 
important. (1) Andocides complains of having been 
specially charged with denouncing his own father 
{De Myst. § 19) : here, he is only accused generally 
of denouncing his kinsfolk (§ 23). Again (2) he 
speaks of having been charged with placing a sup- 
pliant's bough in the temple at Eleusis {De Myst. 
§ 110) ; here nothing of the kind is mentioned. But 
in regard to such differences, it should be remem- 
bered that this speech, itself mutilated, was not the 
only one for the prosecution; and that, where the 
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subjects of accusation were so large and covered so 
many years, it would have been strange if every 
point had been touched by every accuser. On the 
other hand, a rhetorician who had prepared himself 
by studying the Speech On the Mysteries would 
have aimed at a more exact correspondence with it. 
He would probably have taken the charges against 
Andocides in the order set by his model, and have 
given paragraph for paragraph, or at least topic for 
topic. He must have been a subtle artist indeed, 
if with a general agreement he combined so many 
intentional diflFerences of detail. It may be noticed 
that in § 46 Andocides is said to be " upwards of 
forty years old." This statement has been used as 
an argument for the late origin of the speech by 
those who identify the orator Andocides with the 
general named by Thucydides (i. 51) as holding 
a command in 435 B.C. But if, as is most prob- 
able, the general was the grandfather of the orator, 
and the age of the latter in 399 B.C. was really 
about forty, then the statement in § 46 is one 
reason the more for ascribing the speech to a con- 
temporary of Andocides.^ As regards the faults 
of expression, of method or of general tone, these 
help to disprove the authorship of Lysias ; but they 
are not of a kind which help to prove that the 
author was a late sophist. Bad taste is of no age ; 
and the fact of being contemporary with Lysias need 
not have given a good style to Epichares or Meletus. 

^ See above, p. 70. The inference mistake in later times. The author 

is strengthened by the fact that the of the Plutarchic Life of Andocides, 

mistake which is noi made ^by this for instance, puts his birth in 

speaker seems to have been a common 468 B.C. 
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2. For Callias. [Or. v.l — The shortness of vn. 2. 1 

. Callias. 

this speech does not necessarily prove it to be a 
fragment. It opens with an express statement that 
the case for the defence had already been fully 
argued by others ; and it ends with a completed idea. 
Since, however, two pages of the Palatine MS. have 
been lost just at this place, comprising the first part 
of the speech Against Andocides, that For Callias 
has probably suflfered also.^ As it now stands, it 
gives no direct clue to the special nature of the 
case. The traditional title, " Defence on a Charge of 
Sacrilege," must therefore have been taken from the 
part now lost. The accused is a resident-alien (§ 2), 
an elderly man (§ 3), against whom his own slaves, 
in hope of being rewarded with liberty, have 
informed. 

In the view of sacrilege taken by Attic law, its samiege 
aspect as a robbery seems to have been more pro- wiw^ 
minent than its aspect as an impiety. Thus it is uw^^*^ 
mentioned in the same category with ordinary theft, 
housebreaking, kidnapping and like offences.^ In 
this instance it appears from the address, avtp€^ 
iiKaarai (§ 1), that the trial was not before the 
Areiopagus. The cause must have been heard by 



^ Harpocration 8. v. rlfififui has : — 
rifirifia dml rod iv4xvpo» «raZ tXov 
dxorlfirffjLa {i.e. '' instead of Mcuri^y," 
or almost in the sense of **mortgctge**), 
AwrLas h rf inrip KaXMov* oiroi 8i 
ipdffKOPTcs T\€loifos /iKrdfjixraff' 
Oai Kal rlfirifjia Karaari^<ra<r0ai. 
Sauppe thinks that these words are 
a fra^gment from our speech ; ouroc 
being the slaves of Callias, who 
accused their master of having agreed 



to rent some sacred land (*'fundum 
sacrum") at a higher rate than he 
himself admitted {0. A. ii. p. 192). 

^ Xen. Mem. i. ii. 62 idy rtf ^- 
yepdt 7^7rai Kkiimay H XunrodvrQp ij 
PaKoarnorofuap Ij roix^P^^ ^ dydpa- 
ToSiififiMPot Ij IcpocruXwy, To&rois 
OdtfOLTln i<rTW ^ ^ft^. Id. Apol. 
Socr. § 25 i^ oTi yi firiw (pyott kcTtcu 
^dyarot ij iiifda, UpoavXlqi, rocxdfpux^?, 
dpdpaxodiaei, x6\tvt rpoBwrl^ 
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an ordinary heliastic court, under the presidency 
either of the Thesmothetae or of the Eleven.^ 

AnaiysU. The speaker says that, were it not a case of life or death, 

he would have forborne to come forward, considering the 
defence to be already complete ; as it is, he desires to give 
a public proof of friendship for Callias (^ 1, 2). He then 
refers very briefly, first, to the high character of the accused ; 
secondly, to the worthless nature of the informations. It 
is the hope of winning freedom which lias prompted the 
calumny of the slaves. If they are believed, servants who 
desire liberty will henceforth think, not how they are to 
oblige their masters, but what lie they can tell against them 
(§§ 3-5). 

Coigecture The phrasc used by the speaker in reference to 

by §4. Callias — "those who bring themselves into danger 

by lending their services to the Treasury " (to5 Sfj/juoaiof 

fiorj0ovvT€^ § 4) — is noticeable. It suggests that the 

" sacrilege " of which the title speaks may have been 

connected with the sacred treasury on the Acropolis. 

Callias may have had some employment under the 

Stewards of the sacred fund {rafiiai rrj^ Oeov, rw 

Up&v ;j^/cM;/AaTa)i/) which gave him access to the inner 

chamber {oTnaOoiofio^;) of the Parthenon; and may 

have been accused of profiting by that opportunity 

to commit a theft. 

vn. 3. On 3. On the Sacred Olive. [Or. vii.] — The man 

Olive. (vii. 2) for whom this defence was written — a rich 

Athenian citizen (§§ 21, 31) — had originally been 

^ Meier and Scbomann suggest Thesmotbetae for presidents, when 

that UpoffvXlat ypa^ai may have been tbe question was of the fact only, 

tried (1) by the Areiopagus, when, tbe aUeged act being clearly saciilegi- 

besides the question of fact, there ous : (3) by huliasts with the Eleven 

was a further question as to whether for presidents, when the committer 

the fact, if established, would amount of sacrilege had been taken in the 

to sacrilege : (2) by heliasts with the act (AU, Froc. pp. 306 ff.). 
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charged with destroying a moria^ or sacred olive, on 
a farm which belonged to him. As to do this was a 
fraud upon the public Treasury, the form of the original 
accusation had been an apograph^ {aTreypd^rjv, § 2). 
But the charge was not supported by the persons 
who had rented from the State the produce of the 
moriae on this farm (ot itavrj/iivoi roiff: Kapirov^ r&v 
fiopc&v, § 2). The accusers had therefore changed 
their ground. They now charge the defendant merely 
with uprooting the fenced-in stump {aT^Kos:) of a moria ; 
and they lay against him an indictment for impiety. 
The chief accuser is one Nicomachus.^ 

Throughout Attica, besides the olives which were 
private property {liuiL iKalac, § 10), there were others 
which, whether growing on public or on private lands, 
were considered as the property of the State. These 
were called moriae (fioplac) — the legend being that 
they had been propagated (ficfioprjfievai) from the 
original olive which Athena herself had caused to 
spring up on the Acropolis.^ This theory was con- 
venient for their conservation as State property ; since, 
by giving them a sacred character, it placed them 
directly under the care of the Areiopagus, which 
caused them to be visited once a month by Inspectors 
{iTrLfjLekrjTai, § 29) and once a year by special Com- 
missioners {yvcofiove^, § 25). To uproot a moria was 
an oflfence punishable by banishment and confiscation 
ofgood8(§4l).« 

^ Not the Nicomachus of Or. xxx, 0, C, 705). 
who had held public office in 411 ^ In such cases the iirfibv was 

B.C.; whereas this Nicomachus was a drlfiriros, and there was no fixed 

youth in 399 B.C. (§ 29). period {xpoOefffiUi) after which the 

' The fioplai were under the special liability of the offender ceased : Meier 

protection of Zei>t Mdpios (Soph. and Schomann. AU. Proe. p. 307. 
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terms. 



Date. 



The technical terms used in this speech need 
definition : see especially §§ 20, 24. 'EXata was the 
generic term. Common olive-trees were called, either 
^Kdlai simply, or Xhuii iKaUii ; sacred, either fiopUa 
iXatai, or fioplai simply. Si;/co9 properly meant the 
enclosure or fence intended to guard the stump 
{a-TeXexo^) of a moria which had been cut down or 
burnt down {irvpKaita, § 24) — as often happened in 
the raids of the enemy during the Peloponnesian War ^ 
(§ 6). Then ariKo^i came to denote the fence with the 
stump itself ; and this is the sense which it bears in 
this speech: see § II, atiKov iKKCKo^Oai.^ In §§ 2, 5 
iXala as opposed to arjKo^ means a full-grown moria. 

The case is tried by the Areiopagus under the 
presidency of the Archon Basileus. The oflfence was 
alleged to have been committed in the archonship of 
Suniades (§ 11), 01. 95. 4, 397 b.c. To judge from 
§42 (to<7outg) xP^^^ v<rT€pov)y the trial took place not 
earlier than 395 ; probably later. 



Analysis. A quiet life, the defendant had thought, was its own 

protection ; but he has been taught that hired informers 
have a power which the unborn might dread (§§ 1-3). He 
will have done enough if he can show that there has been 
neither moria nor stump of moria on the farm since it came 
into his possession. This he proves by the evidence of 
tenants who had rented it from him (§§ 4-11). 

After commenting on the unUkelihood of his having 



^ On the vitality of the olive, see 
Her. VIII. 56, Verg. O. ii. 80, 181. 

' It is true, of course, that as 
Rauchenstein says (Introd. to this 
speech, p. 171) criyirAs was never a 
mere equivalent for the "stump" 
or "stock" ; on the other hand, an 



Athenian could say v^Khv iKKb'rreiw^ 
thinking rather of the orAexos than 
of the fence itself. This is probably 
what Harpocration means when he 
says loosely vj}Kby d^, in (oucet^f koI 
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done a deed which could hardly have escaped detection 
(^ 12-18), he observes that the accuser has failed to bring 
any witnesses (^ 19-23). Tlie defendant has several other 
farms, on which olive-trees abound; but, notwithstanding 
the strict watch kept by tlie Areiopagus, he has never been 
accused of any such offence as this. And here the risk 
would have been peculiarly great. It is strange if Nico- 
machus has discovered what escaped the regular Inspectors 
(^ 24-29). 

He then speaks of his own public services ; of the 
accuser's refusal to give up his slaves for torture, and of the 
absence of witnesses for the prosecution. He describes the 
malice of his enemies who had bribed Nicomachus to bring 
this charge ; and refers to the cruel sentence which hangs 
over him (§5 30-41). He then concludes with a short 
review of the whole case. It depends upon an unproved 
assertion, which the accuser has refused to bring to the test 
(§§ 42, 43). 

One attraction, which elsewhere seldom fails Lysias, 
is wanting in this speech : — there is no narrative, for 
there is no story to tell, except the former history of 
the farm. In this, one rather curious point may be 
noticed. The farm had belonged, it seems, to Peis- 
ander ; had been confiscated ; and had then been given 
as a public gift to Apollod6rus of Megara. Now 
Apolloddrus, as is known from the speech Against 
Agoratus (§71), was one of the two men who planned 
the assassination of Phrynichus ; and so it appears 
that he had been rewarded for destroying one leader 
of the Four Hundred by receiving the property of 
another. As regards the character of the defendant, fithosofthe 
Lysias has described with a few touches the quiet 
citizen who shrinks from publicity (§ 1), but with 
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whom, at the same time, it is a point of honour to 
discharge his public duties in the best way (§ 34) ; a 
man who, in Greek phrase, is at once wTrparnuov and 
^iXoTifio^:. Photius says that some critics doubted the 
authenticity of this speech : and that the rhetorician 
Paulus of Mysia, in particular, absolutely denied its 
genuineness, for the unconvincing reason that he could 
not understand a word of it^ 



^ Phot. Cod. 262 d^i/SdXXereu 
Tap* iplois 6 T€pl ToG fftjKOv \iyot, 
UaOXoi 64 ye 6 iK ^wrlas rhv T€pi rod 



ffrfKov \6yoPf olfdir rtar €lpiifiiww 
avpielSf TTJs ypjjai&nfTOS tup Atvtocur 
iKpdWci \6y(ap. 



CHAPTER XI 



LYSIAS 



WORKS 



Forensic Speeches in Private Causes — Miscellaneous 

Wmtings — Fragments 

Of the speeches of Lysias in private causes only four 
are extant ; but each of these four represents a class. 

I. Action for Defamation {Si/ctf Ka/crrfopla^) 

Against Theomnestv^. [Or. x.] — The occasion of i. Agains 
this action was as follows, (l) Theomnfistus, a young mnSstus. 
Athenian, had been indicted by one Lysitheus for 
throwing away his shield in battle, but had been 
acquitted. The present speaker had been among the 
witnesses of Lysitheus ; and in the course of the trial 
had been called a parricide by TheomnSstus. (2) A 
certain Dionysius, also a witness of Lysitheus, was 
next prosecuted by Theomnestus for perjury ; and was 
sentenced to disfranchisement (§ 22). (3) The present 
speaker then brought his action against Theomnestus 
— which was thus the third of a series. 

The Athenian law against Defamation (KaxtfyopUi;) 
punished with a fine of 500 drachmas (about £20) 

VOL. I u 
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Law 
ngaiDst 
Defama- 
tion. 



Date. 



Analysis. 



the utterance of certain reproaches classed as airopprira 
(§ 2). To call a citizen a murderer, a striker of father 
or mother, or to charge him with having thrown away 
his shield in battle, were among these. ^ The present 
case had already been submitted to arbitrators (§ 6) ; 
it now came before an ordinary court, under the 
presidency of the Thsemothetae.^ 

From § 4 the date is certain. The speaker had 
been thirteen years old in the time of the Tyrants 
(404-3 B.C.), and was now thirty-three : the speech 
belongs therefore to 384-3. 

Witnesses can scarcely be needed, since many of the 
judges themselves heard the libel when it was uttered in 
court. The prosecutor holds it mean and pettifogging (ayc- 
\€v0€pov — (f)iX6SiKov) to go to law about abusive words ; but 
the taunt of parricide has driven him to it (^ 1—3). He 
then proves by witnesses that he was only thirteen years 
old at the time of his father's death; and that he was 
directly a sufferer by it, since he became the ward of his 
father's elder brother, Pantaleon,^ who has defrauded him 
(^ 4, 5). 

Theomnestus owns that he used the taunt; and the 
taunt has been proved false. But Theomnestus argues that 
it is not, in the view of the law, a libeL He said only 
" shiv " : not " murdered." Is it lawful, then, the speaker 
asks, to reproach a man with " flinging " away his shield ? 



^ See the speech §§ 6-9 : djfdpo^os 
— TarpaXfUas — firfrpaXolat — /ii^piu r^ 
dffxlda. From Dem. in JEubuL § 30 
it api^ears that to reproach a citizen 
with trading in the market-place {t^p 
€K TTJi dyopas ipyturlay) came under 
this law. 

^ Meier and Schomann, AU. iVoc. 
p. 67. 

3 The language in § 5 leaves it 
ambiguous whether Pantaleon was 



uncle or brother of the speaker; 
Sauppe assumes the former, which is 
more likely. The speech of Lyaas 
«it4 llaMToXiwros {Frag, v.) may, 
he thinks, have had this man for iti 
object. He coigectnres that the father 
of the speaker — who is said in § 27 to 
have died for the democracy — ^maj 
have been that Leon of Salamb wIm 
was put to death by the Thirty (Or. 
Att, II. 202). 
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The law speaks only of " throwing." He gives further 
instances ; and then observes that, in the procedure of the 
Areiopagus, "slaying" is the term always used (^ 6-14). 
Not content with this exposure of the quibble, he adds some 
illustrations from the old laws of Solon. These are full of 
obsolete words ; but their meaning is the same now as ever 
(§§ 15-20). 

If Theomnestus got satisfaction for having been charged 
with cowardice, much more should the plaintiff get satisfac- 
tion for having been charged with parricide. Theomnfestus 
has had one favour done him already : — Dionysius, a brave 
man, has been his victim. For the plaintiff, what could be 
so shameful a reproach as to be accused of murdering his 
father — a man who, after serving the democracy all his life, 
died for it at the hands of the oligarchs ? His bravery has 
to this day its memorials in the temples of Athens ; even as 
the cowardice of TheomnSstus and of Ais father have their 
memorials — in the temples of the enemy (^ 21-29). The 
plea that the libel was uttered in anger is no defence at law 
(§ 30). Let the court bear in mind that he, who is now 
accused of murdering his own father, had in his youth 
impeached the Tyrants before the Areiopagus. Remember- 
ing this, the laws and their oaths, let the judges stand by 
his father and him (^ 31-32). 

If not one of the most artistic or the most TheSpeec 
powerful, this is at least one of the most spirited in ^ti- 
of the speeches of Lysias ; ^ and the doubt of its proiSwy* 
genuineness which seems to have existed in antiquity^ genuine. 
must be explained — as in the case of the speech For 
the Invalid — by the slightness of the matter on which 

^ ^'Oratio prior in Theonmestum ^ Harpocration adds e/ 710^10} to 

ad optimas Lysiae referenda," says his citation of the speech s. w. 

Francken : which is true so far, d«-<XXety, iTdpprfraj ire^aff/iipfit, iro- 

certainly, that " indignationis et do/cdirxi; : but not s. w. ^irtopm^ayra, 

iusti plena doloris est oratio " {Cam- oUiun. 
tnerU, Lya, p. 72). 
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the case turned. The verbal quibble of Theomnestns 
is, indeed, treated at somewhat excessive length ; but 
the absurdity of the defence was perhaps felt to be 
among the best supports of the complaint. The 
conclusion of the speech bears the sure stamp of 
genuineness. It was a characteristic of Lysias that 
he loved to end, not with a rhetorical appeal, but 
with a definite point, put in the fewest and plainest 
words. Just such an ending we have here. There 
are besides in the speech several passages quite 
worthy of Lysias : — for instance, the opening remarks 
(§§ 1-3) ; — the reference to the fate of Dionysius 
(§§ 24, 25); — and the speaker's tribute to his own 
father (§§ 26-28). 
Reference The reference in § 31 is of some interest. The 

nhe speaker says that, immediately on reaching the age 
'^^"^ ' of eighteen — that is, in 399 or 398 B.C. — he had 
prosecuted "the Thirty" before the Areiopagus. 
Now when the Thirty Tyrants left Athens in 403 
B.C., Pheidon and Eratosthenes alone of their number 
are known to have stayed at Athens. If the aUusion 
here is to them, then we see that Eratosthenes escaped 
at least the penalty of death when impeached by 
Lysias in 403. 
The The so-called Second Speech Against Theomn^tus 

Speech ail [Or. XI.] is merely an epitome of the First, made by 
pi orae. g^jj^^ grammarian later than Harpocration.^ The 
epitome preserves for the most part the very 
words of its original, with which it corresponds 
as follows : — 

^ Who in no one of his six refer- nSstus (see above) distingimhes it 
ences to the speech Against Theom- by a'. 
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Epitome §§ 1- 2 = Speech §§1-5 
„ §§ 3- 6 = „ §§ 6-20 
„ §§ 7-10= „ §§21-29 
11-12= ,. 88 30-32. 



>> »» * * '■*' >> 



II. Action by a Ward against a Guardian 
Against Diogeiton. [Or. xxxii.] — After describ- n. Agwn 

. . , . Diogeiton 

irig in detail the characteristics of Lysias, Dionysius 
illustrates his criticism by giving extracts from a 
Forensic, an Epideictic and a Deliberative Speech. 
The Olympiacus and the Defence of the Constitution 
(Or. XXXIV.) supply his examples of the two latter 
classes. The speech Against Diogeiton is chosen by special 
him to represent the distinctive excellences of Lysias ^i\^ 
in the forensic style. ^ Photius, too, says expressly ^^^ 
that it was among the most admired of all its author's 
works. ^ It belongs to a class of private speeches 
to which Dionysius gives a special title — the eVt- 
TpoTTCKoiy or those made in actions brought by wards 
against their guardians.^ 

Diodotus, an Athenian citizen, went to the coast occasion 
of Asia as a hoplite under the command of Thrasyllus 
in^410 B.C.,* — the year of the battle at Cyzicus. In 
408 he was killed at Ephesus, when the troops under 

^ Dionys. cfe Lys. cc. 20-27. jx&ifiop rovruav awOiiKriv^ koX t^v tfiptclv 

^ Pilot. Cod, 262, davixd^wrat fUp- re koI rd^ip rCop MvfirindTtiiv re Kal 

Toi ye a&rov aXXcx re iroXXol \6yot Kcd ixixeifyfifidr<i», 

dij Kol 6 Tpbs Aioyelrova ixirporfjs, sr»r oa* .aim t 

After praising it m detail, he con- « . « 

eludes — Kcd dirXu^ S\ot 6 \6yos a^tot 

Savfidffcu Kard re rd (rxi^Auira koI tA * FXavWnrov apxo'^of » I^onys. Zy«. 

poi/jfiara Kal rd Mfijura koX t^ ivap- c. 21, in his (nrbBecit to the speech. 
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Thrasyllus were defeated by the allies of Sparta' 
Before leaving Athens he had entrusted his two soa^ 
and his daughter to the care of Diogeiton, who was at 
once their uncle and their grandfather, since Diodotu> 
had married his own niece, the daughter of Diogeiton. 
Eight years (§ 9) after his father's death — that is. 
in 400 B.C. — the eldest son attained his naLajority 
Thereupon he was informed by Diogeiton that the 
property left by Diodotus was exhausted, and that 
he and his brother must shift for themselves. 

This action was brought — probably in 400 B.C.— 
by the eldest son. It is contended that Diodotus 
had left altogether 15 talents and 26 minae. Dio- 
geiton had at first represented the sum. left as 
only 20 minae 30 staters, i.e. 26 minae altogether. 
But he had since confessed to 7 talents and 40 
minae additional, i.e. 8 talents 6 minae in all. His 
accounts, however, made him out to have spent 8 
talents 10 minae on his wards in eight years; so 
that, instead of having a balance to hand over to 
them, he was 4 minae out of pocket. 

The speech is directed to showing, first, that the 
property left by Diodotus was about double of that 
to which Diogeiton owned ; secondly, that his alleged 
outlay was incredible. 

The speaker is husband of the daughter of 



^ Xenophon distinctly refers the 
battle at Ephesus, in which the 
troops of Thrasyllus were engaged, 
to the archonship of Euctemon in 
01. 93. 1, i.e. 408 B.C. : see Hellm. 
I. ii. 1 and 7. Blass {AU. Ber. 
p. 620) puts the battle in 410 ; Grote 
in 409 (vol. viii. p. 174). But the 
statement of Xenophon, at least, is 



clear. I once thought that in § 7 of 
the 8|)eech we might read '^#y 
instead of 'E^^y : since Eresoa in 
Lesbos was in fact attacked bj 
Thrasyllus in 411 b.c. (Thuc. vin. 
100). But this, on the other hand, 
does not agree with the ^iri rXai- 
kIxwov dpxwTOi of Dionysius. 
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Diodotus and brother-in-law of the plaintift". An 
action of this kind was TifitiTrj, — that is, the plaintiflf 
named the sum which he claimed ; as Demosthenes, 
for instance, claimed ten talents from his guardians. 
It does not appear what precise sum was claimed 
from Diogeiton. The case would come before an 
ordinary court ; and, as a ward was suing his 
guardian, the president of the court would be the 
first Archon. 

The speaker begins by explaining the necessity which Analysis, 
forces him to appear against a relative. His brothers-in-law, 
cruelly wronged, have besought his aid. Their grandfather 
Diogeiton had rejected all attempts at mediation ; they were 
therefore driven to seek a legal remedy for his flagrant abuse 
of his trust (^ 1-3). 

The narrative of facts falls into two parts: — (i) The 
circumstances under which Diogeiton was appointed guardian, 
and his assumption of the office on the death of Diodotus : 
^ 4-8. (ii) The disclosure made by him to his eldest 
ward on the latter coming of age, and the interview which 
followed between the young man's mother and her father 
Diogeiton: ^ 9-18. 

These facts having been proved by witnesses, the speaker 
turns to the case set up by the defence. The defendant (i) 
has denied receiving part of the property ; and (ii) professes 
to account for the rest: — § 20. This account is scrutinised 
in detail, and shown to be absurd. On the most liberal 
reckoning, a balance of six talents should have been forth- 
coming (^ 19-29). 

Here the extract given by Dionysius ends. The 
statement of the defendant as to the amount which 
he had originally received must have been the next 
topic ; followed, probably, by the peroration. 
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The two- 
fold merit 
of the 
Si>eech. 



This speech — or fragment — is admirable for two 
things : the compact marshalling of a mass of 
intricate details, so that the broad result is made 
triumphantly clear; and the artistic treatment of 
character. Nothing could be better fitted to disarm 
prejudice, or even to create one favourable to the 
speaker, than the simple opening words. They show 
no bitterness against Diogeiton, — on the contrary, 
annoyance at having to appear against him — a 
necessity for which no one but himself is to blame. 
But the rhetorical skill is highest in the dramatic 
passage where the plaintiffs mother is brought in 
upbraiding her father Diogeiton with his purpose of 
disinheriting her sons, and the effect of the pleading 
on those who heard it is described (§§ 12—18). 



ni. On 
the Pro- 
perty of 
Eraton. 



III. Trial of a Claim to Property {SiaSiKoala) 

On the Property of Eraton. [Or. xvii.^] — This 
is the only extant speech of Lysias in a diadikasia, — 
i.e. in a case of a disputed claim (StaSt/cao/ca, § 10) 
to property either between two private persons or 
between a private person and the State. Here the 
dispute lies between a private claimant and the 
State. 

The speaker's grandfather had lent two talents 



1 The title in the MSS. is irepi 
Srifiociu)v dStKTipuiTiav, Reiske {Or. 
AU. V. 688) thinks that this title 
is common to our speech and to th« 
next (ircpi drjfu6(retin tQv rod 'Suclov 
ddeX^oD) : and that it may have 
stood originally thus — AT2I0T 
IIEPI TON nPOS TO AHMOSION 
AAIKHMATQN AOFOI. Dobree 
concurs in this view (Adv. i. p. 233). 



Sauppe follows Schott {O. A. i. 
p. 110) in changing dSiKrffidrtop to 
Xf»iM^ruv and so prints it in his 
edition : but this is unsatisfact^rv. 
Hoelscher (ap. Blass, AU. Ber. 
p. 628) suggests irpdj t6 dTjfidcw 
irepl rCiP *Epdriaros xfiVf^'^f^^ (better 
ircpZ rQp 'R XP- 'P^* '''^ ^•) ; and this 
would be a better title. 
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to Eraton, who died without having repaid them. 
Eraton's three sons, Erasiphon, Eraton, and Erasi- 
stratus, failed to pay the interest. The speaker's 
father therefore brought an action against Erasistratus, 
the only one of the three brothers who was at Athens; 
and obtained an order for the payment of the entire 
debt, principal and interest. 

His father having died about this time, the 
speaker, in right of the verdict, took possession of 
certain lands of Erasistratus at Sphettus, and claimed 
at law certain other lands at Cicynna, which the 
representatives of Erasiphon, the eldest brother, 
refused to give up to him. 

Meanwhile — for what reason is not stated — all the 
property which had belonged to the elder Eraton ^ was 
confiscated by the State. The speaker was obliged to 
give up the lands at Sphettus, which he had already 
for two years been letting to tenants (§ 5), and to 
withdraw his claim to the others. 

He now brings an action against the Treasury for 
the partial satisfaction of his claim upon the property 
of Eraton. The whole of this property was (he says) 
insuflScient to satisfy his claim. Yet he is ready to 
give up two-thirds of it to the State ; and rates the 
remaining third, which he demands for himself, at 15 
minae (§7) ; — i.e. one-eighth of the sum originally lent 
by his father to Eraton. 

The case is heard by an ordinary court, of which 
the fiscal board of syndici (§ 10) were presidents. 
Since the action against Erasistratus fell in the 

Mn § 6 *Epcurt0wfTo? must be altered to 'Epdrayyof (meaning the elder 
Eraton), as appears from §§ 4 f . 



I 
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Date. archonship of Xenaenetus (§ 3), i.e. in 400 B.C., and 
three years had elapsed since (§ 5), the date is 397 
B.C., of which the winter months had already passed 

(ih.) 

Analysis. The plaintifif begins by expressing a fear that the judges 

give him credit for powers of speech which he does not 
possess — an exordium which suggests that he was at least 
in some way distinguished (§ 1). He then gives a narrative, 
in three parts, of the facts just stated, witnesses being called 
at the close of each part : (i) § 2 : (ii) § 3 : (iii) ^ 4—9. He 
ends by simply asking for a verdict (§ 10). 

Nogromid In this short speech there is no argument; the 
ingthisto proofs are all "inartificial," wr^x^oi irUrrev^ \ Le. de- 
epitome. rivcd dircctly from witnesses and documents. But 
there is certainly no reason for suspecting that we 
have here merely an epitome of a longer oration, like 
the so-called "Second" speech against Theomnestus,' 
Short as it is, the speech is in every respect complet** 
and clear. There is nothing of that crowding which 
is generally apparent in a summary ; the whole is on 
a small scale, but the symmetry of the parts is perfect. 
Besides, each section of the narrative is foUowed by a 
short recapitulation (§§ 3, 4, 10). An epitomist 
would have left out epitomes. 

IV. Answer to a Special Plea {irpo^ 

'n'apaypa(f>i]v) 

iv. Against Agaiust Panchon. [Or. xxiii.] — The speaker 
had formerly indicted Pancleon, a fuller living at 

* Francken (CommeiU. Lys, p. 123) potiiis excerptam esse ex genuiiia 
says "probabile mihi videtur, esse Lysiaca"; and at p. 2S8 he describes 
banc orationem commcntarium, aut it as "epitome." 
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Athens (§ 2), for some offence not specified; and 
believing him to be a resident-alien, had summoned 
him before the Polemarch, who heard cases in which 
foreigners were concerned. Pancleon thereupon put 
in a " plea to the jurisdiction," on the ground that he 
was a Plataean by birth, and, as such, entitled at 
Athens to the rights of an Athenian citizen : and 
that, therefore, the action ought not to have been 
brought before the Polemarch. This plea [iraparfpajiri) 
gave rise to a previous trial to decide whether the 
action, in its original form, could be brought into 
court (§ 5). In such a case the first speech was 
usually made by the maintainer of the special plea : ^ 
here it is evidently made by the opponent.^ The 
date is uncertain. 

With a promise that he will be brief, the speaker comes Analysis, 
to the facts. Pancleon, on being summoned before the 
Polemarch, stated hunself to be a Plataean by birth, son of 
Hipparmodorus, and enrolled in the Attic deme of Deceleia. 
On inquiry,^ the speaker learned that Pancleon was in fact 
a runaway slave of a Plataean named Nicomedes. A few 
days afterwards, Nicomedes actually claimed Pancleon as his 
slave ; but the latter was rescued by a gang of bullies (^ 5- 
12). He had once before been brought before the Polem- 

* See e.g. the speeches of Demo- are curious. The speaker goes to 

sthenes For Phormio and Against look for the Deceleia men at a 

Pantaenetiis, and that of Isocrates barber's shop in the Hermae street 

Against Callimachus. (leading from the Old to the New 

2 Meier and Schomann, AU, Froc, Market-place), a regular resort for 

p. 648. The si)eaker makes a full the men of that deme — rb KovpeTov 

statement of the facts. He would r6 irapd roi>f 'Epfias tva ol AexeXeis 

liave assumed a general knowledge of irpoff4>oir(aaiv (§ 3). He seeks the 

the case on the part of the judges, Plataeans, again, at the cheese- 

and would have addressed himself market in the Old Agora — hearing 

rather to jmrticular jwints, if Pan- that on the first of every month iK€iffc 

cleon had spoken before him. cvKkhfovTox ol nXarotcts {§ 6). 

' The particulars of the inquiiy 
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arch by a certain Aiistodicus, and had blustered, but had 
eventually given in. Before doing so, he had withdrawn for 
a time to Thebes — a signal proof that he was no Plataean 
(§§ 13-15). If the judges bear in mind these plain facts 
the speaker is confident of a verdict (§ 16). 

As in the last speech, so here, all is narrative; 
there is no argument but the logic of facts. These 
are not stated with the same conciseness and clear- 
ness as in the former case; but there is no better 
ground here than there for suspecting, with Francken, 
the work of an epitomist.^ 

Miscellaneous Writings 

1. To his Companions: a Complaint of Slanders. 
[Or. VIII.] — A friend addresses friends who have 
wronged him— states his grievances— and formally 
renounces their acquaintance. 

Analysis. The opportunity is favourable for approaching this pain- 

ful but unavoidable subject He has before him both those 
whom he wishes to accuse and those whom he wishes to 
witness the accusation (§§ 1—2). His so-called friends have 
spoken of him as having thrust his society upon them 
(^ 3-8). They have also persuaded him to buy an unsound 
horse, and have since taken part with the seller (^ 9—13). 
Lastly, they have charged him with inciting others to slander 
them (^ 14-17). For all these reasons he renounces their 
friendship. He will be safe now — for they attack only their 
friends (§§ 18-20). 

^ CommerU. Lys, p. 238 **exeerpta refictani." Dobree notices, and ap- 

ex Lysiaea." At p. 164 he says only pears to endorse, a doubt of its 

* * equidem spondere aiisim, hanc genuineness ; but without assigning 

Lysiacam esse ; sed aut non satis ab grounds {Adv, I. 245). 
auctorc aut satis sujterque ab aliis 
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It is scarcely worth while to inquire how this 
curiously absurd composition first came among the 
works of Lysias. As it is too uniformly dreary to be 
mistaken for a joke, not even a grammarian's concep- 
tion of his sportive style can explain the imputation. 
The person who could thus take leave of his friends 
is certainly hard to imagine ; but it is perhaps equally 
diflScult — notwithstanding the amplitude of fatuity 
conventionally supposed in "the late sophist" — to 
fancy any one taking such a subject for an exercise.^ 



2. Tlie Eroticus in Plato's Phaedi'us (pp. 230 E- The Eroti- 
234 c). — Plato makes Phaedrus read to Socrates a phaedms. 
speech of Lysias in which the claims of the non-lover 
are urged as against those of the lover. Even to ask 
whether this speech is or is not an actual work of 
Lysias might seem at first sight to argue a want of 
sympathy with the broad literary characteristics of 
the dialogues. This speech of Lysias, it might be 
assumed, is as much Plato's own creation as the 
funeral speech by Aspasia which Socrates repeats in 
the Menexenus, — or as the discourses put into the 
mouths of the sophists in the Protagoras, — or as those 
delivered by Aspasia, Agathon, Aristophanes and 
others in the Symposium. The gravity of the imita- 
tion is, of course, perfect ; but only a matter-of-fact 
reader could be misled by it. 



1 Benseler— a very close observer 
of the style of Lysias — points out 
that in this Eighth Oration there 
are hardly any examples of hiatus^ 
and that such as do occur can 
easily be removed — eg, in § 7 
by reading eurooDi^ei for «^oi 
6pT€i, Here, then — in this marked 
avoidance of hiatus — we have at 



least one definite mark of a post- 
Lysian style (Hens, de hialu, pp. 
182 f.). In § 17, again, one may 
recognise very distinctly the ring 
of the scholastic rhetoric — ^ffiv^ yiip 
diroderos vfuv chfai <f>l\os, ic.r.X. Some 
phrases in §§ 2, 14 again — ivavrlov 
riji i\iriiot — b di rocovrw inreptTSirbSi* 
ifU — ^are not like the Attic of Lysias. 
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This is probably the light in which the question 
would appear at first to most readers of Plato. But 
a nearer examination of the Phaedrus brings out two 
points which seem to distinguish this case in an im- 
portant way from cases apparently analogous. 
1. Pre- The first point is the elaborate dramatic prepa- 

})aration 

for a 1-ation made for such a recital of the speech as 

verl>ftllv 

exact ' shall be verbally exact. Phaedrus is asked to repeat 

recital. -^ /. i . t n 

it from memory — makes excuses — is pressed ; and 
presently it turns out that he has the book with him. 
Now if the speech was merely Plato's imitation 
of Lysias, surely this preface would be somewhat 
heavy — inartistic, indeed, as forcing attention too 
strongly upon the illusion. It is perfectly fitting, 
on the other hand, as the dramatist's apology for 
bringing into his own work of art so large a piece of 
another's work.^ There is surely a special emphasis 
here : — 

Phaedr, What do you mean, Socrates ? How can you 
imagine that I, who am quite unpractised, can remember or 
. do justice to an elaborate work, which the greatest rheto- 
rician of the day spent a long time in composing ? Indeed, 
I cannot ; I would give a great deal if I could. 

Socr. I believe that I know Phaedrus about as well as 
I know myself, and I am very sure that he heard the words 
of Lysias, not once only, but again and again he made him 
say them, and Lysias was very wilHng to gratify him ; at 
last, when nothing else would satisfy him, he got hold of the 
book, and saw what he wanted — this was his morning's oc- 
cupation — and then when he was tu-ed with sitting, he went 

^ Phaedr. p. 228. It may be same emphasis which I recognise in 
noticed that at p. 243 o the speech the opening scene, as 6 4k toO PipXlov 
of Lysias is designated, with the jtrfieli. 
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out to take a walk, not until, as I believe, he had simply 
learned by heart the entire discourse, which may not have 
been very long... Therefore, Phaedrus, as he will soon speak 
in any case, beg him to speak at once. 

Phaedr, As you don't seem very likely to let me ofl* 
until I speak in some way, the best thing that I can do is to 
speak as I best may. 

Socr, That is a very true observation of yours. 

Phaedr. I will do my best, for believe nie, Socrates, I 
did not learn the very words ; no, but I have a general 
notion of what he said, and will repeat concisely, and in 
order, the several arguments by which the case of the non- 
lover was proved to be superior to that of the lover ; let me 
begin at the beginning. 

Socr. Yes, my friend ; but you must first of all show what 
you have got in your left hand under your cloak, for that 
roll, as I suspect, is the actual discourse. Now, much as I 
love you, I would not have you suppose that I am going to 
have your memory exercised upon me, if you have Lysias 
himself here.^ 

The second point to be observed is the closeness 2. chaw- 
of the criticism made by Socrates on the speech — criticism* 
corresponding to the elaborateness of the contrivance 
for an accurate report of it. General criticism of 
expression or of moral drift would have been per- 
fectly in place even if the speech had been fictitious. 
But detailed criticism — recognition, on the one hand, 
of " clearness," " roundness," " polish " in every phrase 
— on the other hand, ridicule of the chaos of topics, of 
the repetitions, and especially of the beginning which 
is no beginning — would this have much meaning or 
force if the satirist were merely analysing his own 
handiwork ? 

* pp. 234 £-235 A. (From the Translation by Professor Jowett.) 
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Soar, Well, but are you and I expected to praise the 
sentiments of the author, or only the clearness, and round- 
ness, and accuracy, and tournure of the language ?. . .1 thought, 
though I speak under correction, that he repeated himseH 
two or three times, either from want of words or from want 
of pains.^ 

Again, further on : — 

Socr, Eead, that I may have his exact words. 

Phaedr, {reading), " You know my views of our common 
interest ; and I do not think that I ought to fail in the object 
of my suit because I am not your lover, for lovers repent of 
the kindnesses which they have shown, when their love is 
over." 

Socr, Here he appears to have done just the reverse of 
what he ought ; for he has begun at the end, and is swim- 
ming on his back through the flood of words to the place of 
starting. . .Then as to the other topics — are they not a 
mass of confusion ? Is there any principle in them ? Why 
should the next topic or any other topic follow in that order ? 
I cannot help fancying in my ignorance that he wrote 
. freely off just what came into his head. . . .^ 

Then comes the comparison of the speech to the 
epitaph on Midas, and Phaedrus can bear it no 
longer : — 

You are making fun of that oration of ours. 
Socr, Well, I will say no more about your friend, lest I 
should give offence to you ^ 

It is surely clear that the speech of Lysias is both 
so introduced and so handled by Plato as to stand on 
a wholly diflferent ground from such dramatic fictions 
as those in the Protagoras, where the sophists are 

^ p. 235 E. 2 p 263 E. » p. 264 D. 
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persons of the drama, imitated in their general method 
and style of discourse ; or from the fiction of Aspasia's 
authorship in the Menexenus — a fiction, indeed, which 
Plato has taken so little trouble to keep up that he 
makes her allude to the Peace of Antalcidas.^ It 
would not be much to the purpose to analyse the 
composition of the Eroticus, or to show that it bears 
the special marks of the style of Lysias.^ This could 
prove nothing. Plato could have imitated Lysias, if 
he had chosen, without much danger of being found 
out by us. It is the evidence of the dialogue, not the 
evidence of the speech itself, which is important. 

Lysias is the earliest known writer of Erotic dis- 
courses ; * and he is in a twofold sense the object of 
Plato's attack in the Pliaedrus. The primary subject 
of that dialogue is the antithesis between the false 
and the true Rhetoric. The true Rhetoric springs 
from Dialectic, and Dialectic from love of the ideas. 
Hence the secondary subject of the dialogue is the 
antithesis between false and true Love. Lysias is 
by his profession a representative for Plato of the 
false Rhetoric ; by his Eroticus in particular he is the 
representative of the false Eros. Plato could have 
imitated well enough for his purpose the general 
rhetorical characteristics of Lysias ; but he embodied 

* Menex. p. 245 C. koL xo\X& a7a^d airrdii tC^oprai. In 

^ Blass {Att. Ber. p. 422) points such a piece as this — written very 

out that, plain as tlie style of the likely, as Grote suggests (Plato i. 

Eroticus is on the whole, there is 254), simply for the amusement of 

rather more rhetorical ornament of friends — it was natural enough that 

the tjrpe made popular by Gorgias Lysias should have drawn u^ion the 

than Lysias usually em])loyed ; see XriKvdia of the Sicilian school rather 

e,g, p. 233 e iKclvot. yh,p koX irfair-fi- more than he would have allowed 

covai KoX oKoXovdiiaovat. koI ixl rdt himself to do in a graver performance. 

OOpai fi^ovci I Koi fidXiffra iiffOiiffov- * Dr. Thompson, Phaedr. p. 151, 

rot KoX oiiK iXax^W X^P**' ttaovrai noU 3. 
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the Eroticus in his dialogue, because, further, he 
wished Lysias to speak for himself upon a special 
subject.^ 

Fragments 

Three hundred and thirty-five fragments of every 
kind, from speeches, letters or unknown works, are 
arranged and examined by Sauppe, Oratores Attici, 
vol. II. pp. 170-216. Of this number, 252 represent 
127 speeches of known title. Six of the 127 are 
represented by fragments more considerable than the 
rest. These six demand a few words of notice. 



Speeches. 



In a Public Cause 

1. Against Cinesias [lxxiil lxxiv. Frag. 
143 in Sauppe]. 



^ In the foregoing discussion I have 
purposely abstained from attempting 
to examine several arguments, turning 
on more or less fine points of style, 
which have been brought forward on 
each side. The fact that we have to 
do with such a literary artist as Plato 
seems to minimise the value of any 
argument which might be founded 
on tlie internal evidence of the speech. 
As to external evidence, we know 
only (1) that Dionysius and the 
pseudo- Plutarch mention ipuyriKol 
among the works of Lysias ; (2) that 
this particular ipurriKds was thought 
really his by Diogenes Laertius (iii. 
25), by Hermeias p. 63 (quoted in 
^^pengel's (rwayuy^ rexi'u«', p. 126) ; 
and (as Dr. Thompson points out, 
Phaedr. p. 184, Appendix in.) by 
Cornelius Fronto — who took it as one 
of his models in his extant ipuyriKds 
to Marcus Aurelius. I would add 
that the reference of Hermogenes 
(Tepi 15. I. 12, Sp. M, Gr. ii. 331) 



makes it plain that he thought the 
iporrucSs authentic. The evidence of 
the dialogue in which the speech is 
set must decide the question. Ttiis 
is, to my mind, conclusive for the 
authenticity. 

Modem critics have been mnch 
divided. Among those who believe 
the Eroticus genuine are Saappe 
(Or. AU. n. p. 209), Spengel {rw. 
Tcxyup, p. 126), Blass (AU, Ber. pp. 
416-423— where L. Schmidt is quoted 
as agreeing) — and Dr. Thompson in 
his edition of the Phaedrus : see esp. 
Appendix i. Among those who 
regard the discourse as fictitious are 
Stallbaiun {Lysiaca ad Ulusirandat 
Phacdri Platonis oriffijieSy Leipz. 
1851) ; C. F. Hermann {OesamnuUe 
Abhandlungen, pp. 1 tL) ; K. 0. 
Miiller {Eist. Or, Lit, c. 85, voL ii. 
p. 140 ed. Donaldson) ; and Professor 
Jowctt, in his Introduction to the 
dialogue (Translation, voL i. pu 653). 
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In Pnvate Catises 

2. Against Tisis [cxix. 231, 232]. 

3. For Pherenicus [cxx. 233, 234]. 

4. Against the Sons of Hippocrates [lxii. 124]. 

5. Against Archebiades [xix. 44, 45]. 

6. Against Aeschines [i. 1-4]. 

1. Against Cinesias. — Harpocration mentions 1. Against 
two speeches of Lysias against Cinesias. One of 
these was probably identical with that speech of 
Lysias " For Phanius " from which Athenaeus (xiii. 
p. 551 d) gives an extract. Phanius had been ac- 
cused by Cinesias of proposing an unconstitutional 
measure (irapavo^v). The short extract in question 
is a personal attack upon Cinesias, whose impiety, 
and unfitness, therefore, to be the champion of the 
laws, are set forth. He is described as having be- 
longed to a club the members of which styled them- 
selves KaKoSatfiovLo-Tai — " the Mephistophelians " — in 
ridicule of societies who chose carefully euphemistic 
names. ^ As the latter held their meetings on the first 
of the month, the seventh, or some such auspicious 
day, so this society made a point of meeting on one of 
the black days of the calendar (a7ro</)/)aSe9 ^fiipai). 
Cinesias is satirised by Aristophanes, partly for his 
dithyrambs, partly for his atheism ; ^ and enjoyed the 
distinction of having a whole comedy written about 
him by Strattis.^ 

^ Such as the povfxriviaffTal men- ' Ar. Ran. 366 : Eccl, 330 : Lys. 

tioned in Frag. 143— dvW povfiri- 838, 852. 

viaffTwv KaKoSoufiovi<rTiLsa'4>i<^tv airroTs ' Meineke, Com, Grace, i. pp. 

ToOvofxa Bijxcvoi. 227 f. 
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The next four fragments have all been preserved 
by Dionysius ; who quotes the first of them in com- 
paring Lysias with Demosthenes — the other three, in 
contrasting Lysias with Isaeus. 

2. Against 2. Agaiust Tisis. — Tisis, a young Athenian, had 

quarrelled with one Archippus at the palaestra ; had 
treacherously invited him to supper afterwards ; and 
then tied him to a pillar and flogged him. Archippiia 
brought an action for assault and battery {auKm 
BUrf) ; and the present speech was written for him bv 
Lysias. The extract given by Dionysius ^ contains the 
narrative of the facts, which he compares with the 
similar naiTative in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Conon (§§ 3-9). The critic remarks that to other 
excellences Demosthenes joined those which dis- 
tinguished the narrative style of Lysias — clearness 
and naturalness. 

3. For 3. For Phe7'enicus, — This fragment is concerned 

Phereniciis , . , , 

with historical names. Plutarch ^ mentions Pelopidas, 
Androcleidas, Pherenicus as the principal of the Tire- 
bans who fled to Athens when the Cadmeia was seized 
by Phoebidas in 382 b.c. It appears that Andro- 
cleidas had died soon after their arrival, and that 
Pherenicus had taken possession of his property. He 
was sued for it by a rival claimant, probably also a 
Theban; and the present speech was made in his 
defence by an Athenian citizen, who had been hos- 
pitably received at Thebes by Cephisodotus, father 
of Pherenicus, in the exile of 404 B.C. Dionysius 
expressly says that the speech was made for Phereni- 
cus as for a fei/o? — which is against the improbable 

1 De Dcmosth. c 11. ^ Pelop. o. 5. 
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statement of Aristeides ^ that the Athenian franchise 
had been given to the Theban exiles on this occasion. 
As the exiles were restored to Thebes in 379, this 
speech must belong to the year 381 or 380, and is 
therefore the latest known work of Lysias. Quoting 
a passage of the same kind from a lost oration of 
Isaeus 2 — in which the advocate explains the motives 
of gratitude which have prompted him to come for- 
ward — Dionysius compares it with this extract. In 
Isaeus, we hear the rhetorician ; here it is the private 
friend who recounts in the simplest but most telling 
words the great services which Pherenicus and his 
father had rendered to the Athenian refugees. 

4. Against the So7is of Hippocrates . — A guardian 4 Against 
is here defending himself against a charge of malver- of Hippo- 
sation in his trust which had been brought against 

him by his wards. Dionysius ' places an extract from 
the opening of this speech beside a defence written 
by Isaeus for a guardian ; and remarks upon the dif- 
ference between the styles in which they respectively 
resent the imputation. The client of Isaeus uses 
elaborate phrases ; the client of Lysias speaks like a 
plain man, expressing a natural sense of hardship 
at the recompense which his wards are giving 
him. 

5. Against Archehiades. — A young Athenian 5. Against 
citizen who has lately succeeded to a fortune by his biades. 
father's death is sued by Archebiades for a debt alleged 

to have been contracted by his father. The point of 
the contrast which Dionysius* illustrates by an ex- 

* Panath. p. 300 c. and the two next Fragments, see vol. 

3 i/rip Evfiddovs, els iXevOeplay dtpal- II. pp. 279 f., 365 f. 
peo-if. Dionys. de Isae, c. 6. On this ' De laaeo, c. 6. "* /&. c. 10. 
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tract from this speech is the same as in the two 
last cases. Isaeus, too, had once occasion to write 
for a yomig client inexperienced in lawsuits. Yet 
even here he could not prevent his artificialism from 
showing itself. Lysias, on the contrary, has given 
to the life the character of a man who was never 
in a law-court before, who does not deserve to be 
there now, and who hopes never to be there 
again. 
6. Against 6. Aguiust Acschities. — The Aeschines in question 

Aeschines. .... i • i 

here is that disciple whom Socrates once advised " to 
borrow from himself by shortening his commons." * 
Athenaeus ^ quotes a curious passage from this speech 
by way of exemplifying the truth that philosophers 
are not always philosophers. " Who would have 
supposed," he says, " that Aeschines the Socratic had 
been such a character as Lysias makes him in one 
of his speeches on contracts ? " (eV roU r&v a-vpi/SoTimw 
Xoyoi^). The " contract " to which the speech cited 
by Athenaeus referred was a debt, due from Aeschine? 
to the speaker. It is not clear, as Blass remarks, how 
Aeschines came to be plaintiflF instead of defendant 
in the action ; that he was so, however, is plain from 
the opening words. Aeschines had applied for a 
loan to help him to set up in business as a distiller 

of perfumes {ri'^yT^v fivpeyfnKtjv Karaa-Kevd^eaOai). Tlie 

speaker had lent him the money, "reflecting that 
this Aeschines had been a disciple of Socrates, and 
was in the habit of discoursing impressively concerii- 

^ Diog. Laert. II. 62, ipa<ri 5* avrf ffirttav v<f>aipovvTa. 
\iyciv 'SMKpdrriVf iireidi^irep iirtil^€TO inrb . ^ XIII. p. 611 D. 
Teclas, Trap iavrou Zavtij^cffOai rCbv 
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ing Justice and Virtue." Then come some scandalous 
stories about Aeschines. The genuineness of the 
speech has been elaborately attacked by Welcker,^ 
who takes it to be the work of a later rhetorician, 
inspired by hatred of philosophers generally. He 
thinks it too coarsely defamatory for Lysias. This 
kind of argument is scarcely satisfactory when not 
supported by particular evidence; and in this case 
there is none. Sauppe and Blass seem right, then, 
in holding the fragment to be genuine. The broad 
comedy of the latter part is remarkable.^ 

Letters are mentioned among the writings of Letters. 
Lysias by Dionysius, by the pseudo- Plutarch and 
by Suidas.^ The last-named speaks of seven; one, 
"a business letter" {irpayfiaTiKi]v), is generally identified 
with the letter to Polycrates cited by Harpocration. 
In the other six may probably be included the letter 
(or address) in the Phaedrus; the Eroticus quoted 
by Harpocration ; and the letters to Asybarus and 
Metaneira. A few short sentences are all that re- 
main. But two of these are interesting; each belongs, 
apparently, to a letter written after some coolness or 



^ The substance of his view, as 
explained in an essay, Undchtheit der 
Rede dts Lyaicis gegen den Sokratikcr 
AexhincSy is given by Sauppe, 0, A, 
II. p. 170. 

' Besides this fragment — to wliich 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 611 d) gives the 
title, xpdf KUrx^vyiv rb» ^LiaKpariKbw 
XP^us — two others are cited by the 
lexicographers : viz. (1) xar* Alax^wov 
irepl T^f StifiM^aebn tuv 'Apiorwpdifovt 
Xfnit'j^rwv : Harjiocr. 8.v. X&rpoi : and 
(2) xp6f klffxltfrfy pXdfirp : Bekker 
aneed. p. 132, 23. Sauppe thinks 
that neither of the two latter was 



against the Socratic. Aeschines was 
one of the commonest names. Dio- 
genes Laertius (ii. 64) mentions eight 
bearers of the name who were all 
more or less distinguished. The 
speech irtpi evKo^xurrlas which Dio- 
genes notices in the same chapter as 
having been written by Lysias against 
the Socratic Aeschines is very likely 
that from which our fragment comes : 
see its opening words— ro/i^^n d' oix 
Ay ^9l(as oArbv irifxuf TO&nft {dlicrjv) 

» Dionys. Ik Lys, c 3, cfl c. 1 : 
[Plut] Vit. Lys, : Suidas 8. v. Avelat. 
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misunderstanding with a friend ; and each of then 
shows in the writer a characteristically eager warmti; 
towards friends.^ 

^ The two fragments are nos. 260, r^v *Efiir€doK\4ovs ix^P^^^^^ 

261 in Sauppe, 0. A. ii. p. 210. In Jtoo-r^irat, i.e. " that not the Prinq.- 

the second there is a striking phrase : of Enmity itself could hare ijatw 

— " I thought I was knitted to you us." 
by such friendship" — &(rT€ firiS* Av 
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